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“I look upon instruction by the mail 
as one of the most wonderful and 
phenomenal developments of this 
age.”’—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. RoosEvELT made this statement in Scranton twenty 
years ago. He was speaking specifically and definitely 
of the International Correspondence Schools, whose work 
he understood so well and held in such high esteem. 

The records of achievement of International Corre- 
spondence School students are an indication of the 
extremely important part these Scranton schools are 
playing in the educational program of the Nation. 

To thousands upon thousands of men and women, 
the lessons of the I. C.S. offer the only means by which 
they can make up the education they missed—the only 
way they can reach up to greater earning power, to 
higher skill, to better citizenship. 

From the very first the International Correspondence 
Schools have leaned heavily on advertising to carry 
their message of hope and ambition to the four corners 
of the world. 

Today, the very physical structure of that big red 
schoolhouse in Scranton is a monument to the magic 
and power of the printed word. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do You Know Where You 
Dealers Get Their Business? 


ROM 50% to 80% of the business of dealers in the 
EF smaller cities and towns comes from the farm. It is the 

backbone of their trade. An equally large percentage 
of the jobbers’ business comes from dealers in these 
communities. 


What percentage of your business comes through these 
dealers and distributors? Is your advertising properly dis- 
tributed to help them? Their enthusiastic support of your 
campaign depends largely upon whether it reaches the people 
to whom they sell. 


The most influential medium you can use to reach the great 
farm market, and win the support of the dealers and dis- 
tributors who depend so largely upon it, is 


STANDARD ea?re'k UNIT 


2,000,000 national farm circulation; through 
15 publications of tremendous local influence 


It combines: (1) the largest selective farm circulation; (2) 
the most influential editorial alliance; (3) unequaled jobber, 
dealer and farmer influence; (4) a comprehensive merchan- 
dising service, through our 16 branch offices and more than 
40 field representatives; (5) a liberal saving in mechanical, 
clerical and space costs, because we require only 


Missouri Ruralist 
Kansas Farmer One Or der— 
= zone, “— ser 

e@ Breeder’s Gazette 
The Progressive Farmer One P late— 
The Wis — in : Agriculturist ; 

e sconsin riculturis 
The American Agriculturist One Bill 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman It will pay you to distribute your ad- 
The Nebraska Farmer vertising as the market of your dealers 
The Pacific Rural Press is distributed; we shall be glad to 
Ohio Farmer co-operate with you in securing the 
Michigan Farmer facts about that distribution—AS I? 
Pennsylvania Farmer APPLIES TO YOUR OWN PRODUCT. 

WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Dealer 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both 
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How to Sell New Dealers and Keep 
the Old Ones Sold 


New Accounts Are Important, But They Must Be Considered in Connec- 
. tion with the Old and Active Accounts—Ways of 
Checking Up Both Kinds 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


AKE your list of customers in 
‘fm given State, say Iowa, for 
the year 1915 and lay it alongside 
your present Iowa list. Or, if 
yours is a limited territory, then 
take, for example, the Sacramento 
Valley towns or that group of 
cities and towns along the west 
side of the Ohio River with 
Steubenville as the centre and a 
population of approximately 100,- 


Even though you may not have 
made any special, organized effort 
to build up new customers, it will 
surprise you to see how the names 
have changed. Actually, it will be 
not merely surprising, but ap- 
palling, if your list is made up of 
retail grocers and druggists. Ten 
years is a long time in these lines 
of business and there are drastic 
changes. 

And so the search for the new 
customer cannot be merely part of 
the day’s work of the salesman. 
On the contrary, it becomes a day- 
to-day job of separate and special 
importance; something which re- 
quires a conscious effort. é 

One of the most interesting 
spots which the sales or merchan- 
dising manager may watch is the 
territory in the hands of the sea- 
soned salesman; the man who has 
a well-organized territory which 
he has built up over a period of 
years. f 

A newspaper sent its foreign ad- 


Table of Contents on page 202 


vertising manager to Chicago re- 
cently. He came from a city that 
had approximately 250 retailers 
who could sell a certain type of 
goods. This man called on a 
manufacturer to try to get a local 
campaign. The advertising and 
sales managers of that concern 
said to the newspaper man: “We’d 
like to do something with you, but 
our business is in good shape in 
your city. There are many others 
where we have to fight for a 
share. We've got to take our ad- 
vertising money into those towns.” 

“That’s true, but when you tell 
me your business is pretty good in 
our city, you tell me something in- 
teresting. Suppose you could put 
a 10,000 line campaign in there and 
double your business. Wouldn’t 
you have an advertising and sell- 
ing cost then that would be so low 
that you would be making a lot of 
money in our territory?” 

“Sure, but a 10,000 line cam- 
paign wouldn’t double the busi- 
ness!” 

“T don’t know about that. You’ve 
got only some fifty accounts that 
handle your line. You've got most 
of the good ones, it’s true, but you 
ought to be able to get at least 
another 100. And with a cam- 
paign coming up plus some selling 
effort, you could get another 100.” 

Now, what had taken place in 
that city, over a period of years, 
was this: Eight years ago, it had 
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been a poor spot on the sales map. 
Then, a fortunate selection put a 
good salesman in there. Gradual- 
ly, he built up a volume which, 
compared to the former business, 
seemed grand and glorious. The 
house was more than pleased with 
its business in that territory. It 
had a chance to forget all about 
that market. Twice a year, the 
salesman came to the home office. 
Usually, he brought one or two 
buyers with him. When the sales 
manager or any Official of the 
company went to that town, there 
was always a dinner party attend- 
ed by a dozen of the leading mer- 
chants. Year by year, there was 
a nice increase in business. Year 
by year, the salesman in charge 
received his increase in salary. 
Everything was sweet, peaceful 
and happy. 

But for the last five vears, 
the local salesman had been “high- 
spotting.” He belonged to several 
local clubs. He played golf and 
fished and visited with a group of 
merchants. He got down town at 
ten and he “knocked off” at three. 
He did much of his business over 
the phone with regular customers. 
He did his annual volume, took a 
suitable increase, went along 
smoothly. But he did not go out 
after new customers. New stores 
opened in the suburbs and in the 
small towns. Some of them 
bought the line as a matter of 
course, but many were so thor- 
oughly covered by competitors that 
they took on other lines and the 
other lines were growing. 

The result of this piece of 
information was that the house sug- 
gested to that salesman a news- 
paper campaign in his town. This, 
he felt, would be a fine idea. The 
company then came back at him 
with a list of stores with suitable 
credit rating, a list of some 100 
names, and told him to make at 
least seventy-five of them active 
customers and the campaign would 
start. The salesman wrote the 
house explaining that many of 
these names would not be worth 
calling on and others would cause 
local competition which would re- 
sult in the loss of good-will of 
present active accounts, and so on. 
But orders were orders and when 
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the salesman saw his quota 
doubled, he went to vole ~—_ 
being a good salesman, who had 
momentarily slipped into a rut, he 
went out and did the job. But he 
had to be pried loose from a habit 

It is not at all surprising that a 
salesman should, in his early years 
in a territory, develop a regular 
route, with regular friends among 
the trade and then work that list. 
A good salesman makes friends, 
A good salesman is a loyal sort of 
chap. If he is getting good sup- 
port from a merchant in a certain 
town, he hesitates to go across the 
street, when a new store opens 
and stock the competitor. Many a 
salesman feels, with his customer, 
a certain resentment toward the 
newcomer. And many a well- 
established merchant makes it plain 
to a salesman that he is not going 
to be pleased if the newcomer is 
solicited. 


A DIFFICULT SITUATION 


One day, under similar circum- 
stances, a merchant said to me: “I 
can’t ask you not to sell him, but 
you don’t have to rub it in. I took 
hold of your line in this neighbor- 
hood when it wasn’t known around 
here. Now I’ve made it the best 
seller in this part of town. If 
you can co-operate with me as I 
have been co-operating with you, 
I’d appreciate it.” 

All right. I didn’t “rub it in.” 
I sold that newcomer a moderate 
order. I had explained to the old 
customer that it would be better to 
have my line in that store than a 
competing line, probably one sell- 
ing at a much lower price. 

But two weeks later, when I 
went into that section of town 
again, the first thing I saw was 
that newcomer’s window display- 
ing my line and it had in the cen- 
tre a great big airbrush card ad- 
vertising it at a price which I knew 
was actual cost, including the cash 
discount. 

I hated to think of the reception 
I would get from my old friend 
and customer. It was about 11.30 
so I walked some ten blocks to a 
restaurant, figuring on doing the 
job with a full stomach. But on 
the way I had an idea. From the 
restaurant, I phoned the newcomer 
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Not a “HOWLING” SUCCESS! 


Only 12 answers 
to this 
advertisement 





A LARGE advertisement recently run by our client, 
Key System Transit Company, which operates 
an extensive transportation service in the San 
Francisco Bay Cities region, said in part: 
“‘What changes or improvements do you believe can 
wisely be made in our present service for its greater 
comfort and use? Do you need more cars on your 
line? Do the cars and buses run too fast? Too slow? 
Are our employees as efficient and courteous as we 
believe them to be? 
Although a previous advertisement on another sub- 
ject brought thousands of inquiries, over a period 
of weeks, only TWELVE letters showed up in 
answer to this request for complaints. 


“Our patrons are now our friends, not our enemies,” 
writes Ben S. Allen, Director of Public Relations for 
Key System. ‘‘Arecentsurvey showed that the general 
public actually quotes from our advertising much 
information it could not have obtained elsewhere. 


“‘McCannservicenotonly relieves us ofa great burden 
but is invaluable in keeping this advertising tuned 
to the public’s point of view rather than our own.”’ 


We should like to have the opportunity of telling you 
of other successful experiences in ‘‘tuning public re- 
lations advertising to the public’s point of view.” 





THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 

New York CLEVELAND San Francisco Denver 

Cuicaco Los ANGELES MonrtreaL Toronto 
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and got him to come over and 
have lunch with me. And then I 
gave him a heart-to-heart talk and 
told him about the years I had 
spent working up the business 
across the street from him and 
how our line had become the lead- 
ing seller in that section and what 
he was doing when he was using 
it the way he was. And being a 
decent chap he saw my side of it. 
So we went back to his store and 
we changed his window. And 
then I took him across the street 
to the old-timer, who he had not 
met. And everything was all right. 
But it was a close shave. 

It is easy to realize, though, how 
the average salesman inclines to 
pass up the new dealer. And be- 
fore long the newcomer is an old- 
timer with a well-established busi- 
ness, featuring another line of 
goods. 

But it is the job of the sales 
manager to see that his men real- 
ize that fact and keep on adding 
new dealers as fast as they come 
in. When the salesman is coached 
on this subject, adding the new- 
comer to his list of customers 
ceases to be the bugbear it other- 
wise is. When the salesman under- 
stands the business philosophy of 
the matter and in turn explains it 
to the old-time merchant, it ceases 
to have a personal aspect. 

But, on the other hand, let a 
salesman get into the habit of pass- 
ing up the newcomer and inside 
of a year or two, the territory is 
surprisingly full of prospective, 
but unsold, accounts. 

Not long ago, a house sent a 
special salesman into a territory to 
get new accounts. He developed 
ouite a list — approximately 150. 
When it came to checking them 
up, it developed, though, that over 
a half of them had, at one time or 
another, been on the firm’s books. 
They had been permitted to drift 
away for a variety of reasons. 

An interesting point, in this 
connection, is the stand which 
many sales managers are now tak- 
ing with reference to old accounts 
versus new accounts. Instead of 


regarding an account as new or 
old, it is regarded as active or in- 
active. The point is this: Many a 
salesman looks 


upon a certain 
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dealer as an established account 
when, as a matter of fact, the ac 
count is barely alive. It is prob- 
ably in a worse condition than an 
account that has never been sold 
because it has been sold in a small 
way and left to drift into the 
doldrums. Such an account js 
often harder to bring to life than 
an account that had never been 
sold before. 

Of course, there are many rea- 
sons why a salesman should be in 
a given territory permanently, bur 
that also has its weak side. Every 
tefritory develops dissatisfied cus- 
tomers—customers who _ become 
disgruntled over a _ variety of 
causes—a mistake in shipment, a 
delay in shipment, pressure from 
the credit department. Sales- 
men procrastinate when it comes 
to going around and squaring the 
situation. Then, the account ceases 
to be active and to all intents and 
purposes it is worse than the ac- 
count that never was sold. 

No matter how well conducted a 
business may be, accounts are go- 
ing to be lost. Accounts are going 
to become inactive. New firms 
will come into the field and some 
of them are bound to slip past the 
most conscientious ‘salesman. 

There has never been developed 
an automatic system for getting 
the dormant account back to life 
or bringing the new account hurry- 
ing onto the books. 

On the contrary, there must be 
a definite and a conscious effort 
going on all the time to promote 
this important phase of sales work. 

Here are two methods now in 
force. One is the method used by 
a small manufacturer of a furni- 
ture specialty, with a sales force 
of a half-dozen men, operating in 
a dozen States. The other is the 
method in use by a_ nationally 
known organization, doing a vol- 
ume that runs over $100,000,000 
annually with several hundred sales- 
men. In principle, they are identical. 
In application, they are different 
only in proportion to the difference 
in size of the two businesses. 

In the case of the manufacturer 
of the furniture specialty, he has 
two bookkeepers, working with 
two sets of ledgers. Each book- 
keeper is responsible for checking 
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get at all the facts. 





The difference of opinion between the 
“A. B. C.” and the New York pub- 
lishers (with the exception of the Brook- 
lyn Standard Union and the New York 
Times) in regard to making all news- 
paper records availabie for inspection dur- 
ing an audit which was settled by special 
agreement in New York last March, did 
not crop up as an issue at the convention. 


The agreement reached in March was 
that “when an A. B. C. auditor states to 
a publisher that real or seeming irregu- 
larities in the circulation accounts require 
the examination of records, ledgers or Yi 
payrolls, outside the circulation records Wi HUY) 
and related accounts upon the presenta- YY 
tion of such statement by the auditor, UY 
any record, specifically designated in 
writing by him as necessary for his in- 
telligent investigation of circulation, shall 
be provided.” 


(From the “Editor and Publisher”) 





The Brooklyn Standard . 
Union, first, last and all the © 
time, has fought to give — 
the “AyB,C.” every fe- 
cord necessary to establish — 
the truth. 7 
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the inactive accounts. In that 
business, an active account is one 
which purchases on an average of 
once every six months, When an 
account has gone into the seventh 
month without having purchased, 
the name is placed on the owner’s 
desk and his secretary handles it 
according to a system laid out for 
the purpose. There is a definite 
follow-up, with a personally signed 
letter to the account in question 
and a letter to the salesman cover- 
ing the territory. 

The buyer is asked to reply to a 
question or two. The salesman is 
required to make a special report 
on the account on his next trip to 
that town. The secretary has a 
follow-up, with a personally signed 
name to the surface at the proper 
time. 

The two bookkeepers are also 
held responsible for the “unsold 
accounts” record. Each _book- 
keeper has a small edition of what 
might be termed a_ loose-leaf 
ledger. He watches the mercan- 
tile agency reports and business 
papers and when there is a record 
of a new business being opened, a 
copy of it goes into the “unsold 
accounts” book and a report to the 
owner’s desk. And again the sec- 
retary goes to work. A letter goes 
to the new business, with a mail- 
order blank and other matter. A 
reply is requested. A letter also 
goes to the salesman in the terri- 
tory and a report is required as to 
that account upon the salesman’s 
next visit. The owner of that little 
business can instantly check up on 
the inactive accounts, the unsold 
accounts and the active customers 
in the field in which he operates. 

In the larger organization, the 
work is quite similar, though here 
it is called the “new business de- 
partment.” The department is in 
charge of a man with actual sell- 
ing experience. It is part of the 
sales department. It makes use of 
the sales promotion department, 
the advertising department, the 
credit department and a dozen and 
one other sources. 

In this large organization, there 
are five separate sales forces, 
working on various lines with dif- 
ferent classes of trade. In some 
cases, a buyer can be interested in 
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only one line. In others, it may 
be necessary for two separate 
salesmen to call on the same ae- 
count. A buyer may be a good 
customer of the firm in one line 
and be entirely overlooked in an- 
other, were it not for the watch- 
ful day-to-day labors of the new- 
business department. 

As in the case of the smaller 
business, in this large organiza- 
tion, trade papers, mercantile 
agency reports and newspaper clip- 
pings are watched. The branch 
offices and territorial sales man- 
agers are notified in the case of 
prospective new accounts and the 
matter is followed through to make 
sure it has active attention. 

Recently, an engineering firm 
was called in to look for possible 
waste and suggested refinements 
and the matter of this new busi- 
ness department came up for re- . 
view. It is at this time costin 
this company approximately $1,500 
a month to maintain it. y 
should that work not be carried 
on by the branch house managers 
and the salesman. The answer 
was this: 

There were several hundred 
salesmen, visiting several hundred 
thousand merchants. They called 
on some every week, on some 
every month and on others every 
two or three months. These men 
were in charge of some fifty head 
salesmen, calling on hundreds of 
wholesalers and also supervising 
the work of the men calling on 
the retail trade. Consequently, the 
work was too far flung, the move- 
ment of the men too rapid, to make 
possible that close combing and 
that watching of the territory 
which $1,500 a month could supply. 

There is a physical limitation to 
what a salesman in the field can 
do. The salesman is a _ very 
human individual, possibly more 
susceptible to personal reaction 
than any other type of business 
man. He is entitled to have back 
of him, in the home office, an 
individual or a department, not to 
spy upon him and find fault and 
make life miserable for him, but 
a sympathetic, helpful, understand- 
ing individual or department which 
can assist in keeping the territory 
in apple pie order. 
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Fighting «:- 


with their backs to the wall! 


How the X ... Company 
turned red sales figures 
into black through an un- 
usual kind of advertising 


“That bad situation down in.... 
is not getting any better,” said the 
X...- Company, one of our clients, 
at a meeting one morning. “March 
sales showed a drop of 17%. April 
is worse. What do you suggest?” 


A Richards representative left two 
days later. Spent two weeks in the 
field. Traveled 1,600 miles. Inter- 
viewed scores of dealers, all sorts. 


We got the facts: Sales competition 
keen but clean. Advertising com- 
petition a campaign of innuendo, 
misleading dealers as well as con- 
sumers. Client’s salesmen, as fine a 
bunch as any in the company, dis- 
couraged but not licked. 


We made our recommendations: They 
were accepted. The campaign that 
tesulted was based on local condi- 
tions. Frank talk. Nothing clever. 
Just a plain and balanced diet for an 
upset situation. 


We followed through: Reported the 
findings in the field at meetings with 
managers and men. Showed the 
local advertising manager ways to get 
the most out of the advertising. 


The first advertisements appeared. 
Sales right-about-faced. June, the 
month the advertising started, 
showed 52.5% gain over the same 


month in 1924. July a 46.5% gain. 











ACTUAL FIGURES TAKEN 
FROM THE X....COM- 
PANY’S BOOKS 


Sales Loss 
over 1924 
6% 


*The advertising started June 7 
An advertising campaign based 
on facts gathered first-hand caused 
the startling change in sales 
shown above. 





























August a 46.4% gain. And monthly 
records are still being broken! 


* * * 


Knowing the market, telling the 
story skillfully, helping sell the goods 
—this is Richards advertising service. 
This same Richards service, which 
goes further than thorough research, 
which goes further than excellent 
copy, which is these plus a skilled 
and genuine sales cooperation, can 
help you. 


Some facts about Richards service 
are in a booklet, “Coordinating Ad- 
vertising with Sales,” which we have 
recently published. If you are a 
business executive, we will gladly 
send a copy. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY 
INC. 


249 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


An Advertising Agency, Established 1874 
Member 
American Association Advertising Agencies 





RICHARDS ‘Facts first—then Advertsing 











Auction It Off? Why Not? 


Why Quaker Lace Sold a Half-Million-Dollar Reserve Stock at Auction 
When It Could Have Done Otherwise 


By Albert E. Haase 


NATIONAL advertiser of 

lace curtains — the Quaker 
Lace Company—has been adver- 
tising an auction of a half-million- 
dollar stock of Quaker curtains 
and nets. 

In trade papers and in direct- 
mail advertising it informed re- 
tailers far and wide of a 
“peremptory auction” of that 
stock. (A peremptory auction, by 
the way, is one that protects the 
buyer. When two bids have been 
made on an article offered for 
sale, it must be sold. It cannot 
be withdrawn.) 

Now this particular company not 
only has widespread retail distribu- 
tion, but it also has intensive dis- 
tribution. It not only has had 
national advertising behind it, but 
it has a reputation that it made 
long before it started to advertise. 

In view of these facts, it seemed 
unusual indeed to find the company 
seemingly forced to resort to an 
auction sale to dispose of a stock 
valued at one-half million dollars. 
Its message to the trade on the 
subject said 

“November Ist we will open a 
new line of curtains including 
thirty ranges more radical in con- 
ception and in selling appeal than 
anything brought out since our 
sensational launching of the 
fringed curtains. 

“In order to make way for these 
new lines we have decided to clear 
out of our stockrooms all the 
reserves of popular-price mer- 
chandise usually carried for the 
convenience of our customers. 

“To clean up this merchandise 
quickly—amounting to 7 per cent of 
our yearly volume—and to give 
équal opportunity to all our numer- 
ous customers it has been decided 
to offer these goods at peremptory 
auction.” 

Inquiry concerning this move 
brought forth the information that 
the auction was not planned 
primarily for the immediate bene- 
fit of the company, .but for the 


immediate benefit of its retailers, 
The new line of curtains that 
was put on the market on Novem- 
ber 1, as announced in its adver- 
tising, is made up of spring styles, 
This is a usual procedure. The only 
difference this year is in degree. 
The company is bringing out a 
greater number of new styles. 
“Our line,” says R. S. Tibbals, 
of the Quaker Lace Company, “is 
made up of about 2,000 different 
styles. In theory, we, or any other 
manufacturer are supposed to make 
our product in a stated quantity 
to fill certain known demands, 
This theory is not true in practice. 
Every manufacturer has to have 
on hand a certain reserve stock 
of each style of his product. And 
when you have 2,000 different 
styles, as we have, you can easily 
see that your reserve stock be- 
comes fairly large. So the stock 
we have on hand is not an unusual 
condition for us.” 
This stock, as Mr. Tibbals 
pointed out, could ordinarily be 
disposed of in three different ways. 
It could be sold in the regular way 
to the regular trade. It could be 
disposed of in one lot to one re- 
tailer. (The advertisements of the 
auction sale have brought such 
offers.) It could be made up into 
lots and sold to a limited number 
of retailers. In the last two 
methods the retailer’s idea would 
be to get the goods at a reduction 
and to stage a sale of the products. 


ORIGIN OF NEW PLAN 


The present plan is an extension 
of that idea. Its purpose is to 
make it possible for every retailer 
who so desires to stage a sale. This 
statement raises this question: 
Why didn’t the company offer the 
goods at a reduction in fixed lots 
to a great number of retailers 
without resorting to an auction? 
Because the auction is the big 
idea. It makes copy for the re- 
tailer! When he gets ready to 
stage his sale he can use the 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 





Wisconsin Leads Entire 


Middle West in Crop Increase 





Yields of State Crops 
in Per Cent 
Above or Below 

10-Year Average Crop and 
Livestock Reporter 


ITH regions to the southwest and east 

securing less than the average yields this 
year, Wisconsin stands out prominently in a belt 
of twenty states from New York to the Rockies 
with the best crop situation, and with yields 10 
per cent better than average. 


Cover the rich Milwaukee-Wisconsin market at 
lowest advertising cost by concentrating your 
advertising in The Milwaukee Journal—read by 
more Milwaukee and Wisconsin families than 
any other publication in the world! 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 
a 
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auction as the attention-attracting 
keynote for his copy. And he 
can use it to stir up his salespeople. 
Then there is another advantage 
for the retailer. “When the re- 
tailer stages the sale of the cur- 
tains he bought at auction,” said 
Mr. Tibbals, “the fall buying 
season for curtains will be on the 
wane. And the retailer realizing 
that he may have to carry over 
the stock of curtains he has left 
on his. hands into another selling 
season, will immediately realize 
that he has a chance to dispose of 
all that remains along with the 
goods bought at auction. His ad- 
vertising of the auction sale will 
stir up wide interest in curtains. 
If the stock he bought at auction 
doesn’t have a style to suit a par- 
ticular customer he has the chance 
to sell from his other stock. If 
the auction goods are gone be- 
fore he has filled the demand his 
auction advertising has created, he 
has other stock on hand to meet 
that demand. 

“The result,” continued Mr. 
Tibbals, “is that in return for help- 
ing the retailer stage an intelligent 
sale, we not only dispose of our 
reserve stock but we help him 
clear out his stock. We lose 
money by selling our reserve stock 
at auction. But we make that 
sacrifice willingly and knowingly. 
Our big return is that the retail 
market is cleared of old stocks and 
is ready to consider our new line 
for the spring.” 





Eastman, Scott Agency to 


Direct Atlanta Campaign 

Eastman, Scott & Company, Atlanta 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the national advertising cam- 
paign which is to be conducted by the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. It was 
previously reported that a fund of 
$275,000 had been raised for this pur- 
pose. Final returns indicate that the 
sum will go over the $300,000 mark. 





St. Paul Sales Managers Elect 


C. N. Sparrow 

C. N. Sparrow, of the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Company, was elected president of 
the St. Paul, Minn., Sales Managers 
Association at a recent meeting. E. 
Fleming, of the Hanna Coal & Dock 
compeny, was made _ vice-president. 
Cowie, of Curtis 1000, Inc., is 
secreta: and A. W. Logan, Motor 
Power quipment Company, is treasurer. 
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Charles J. Stark, President, 


Penton Publishing Company. 

Charles J. Stark has been elected 
president of The Penton Publishi 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ublisher of 
the Iron Age Review, ‘ail 
Trade, The Foundry, and other 
odicals. He was formerly vice- ther pete 

John A. Penton, who was made pres- 
ident following the death of A. 0, 
Backert, again becomes chairman of 
the board of directors. 

H. Cole Estep is first vice-president, 
John D. Pease is second vice-president 
and director of advertising. 

Mr. Stark continues as editor of the 
Iron Trade Review and Mr. Estep will 
have charge of The Foundry and the 
monthly publications. J. F. Fro Togeett, 
formerly editor of Daily Metal Trade, 
has been appointed senior editor of the 
Penton publications. 





Additions to New Detroit 
Agency 

A. F. McCrea, formerly account ex 
ecutive with the Campbell-Ewald Com. 
pany, Detroit advertising agency, has 
been added to the staff of the recently 
organized advertising agency of Cole 
MacDonald-Wood, Inc., of that city. 
Russell E. Brown, M. Hastings, and 
W. C. Dudgeon also have joined the 
new agency. Mr. Brown was formerly 
office manager and assistant treasurer 
of MacManus, Inc.; Mr. Hasti 
had been space buyer with CC 
Winningham, and Mr. Dudgeon was 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company. 





“Onyx” Hosiery Account for 
Marschalk and Pratt Agency 
“Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Marschalk and Pratt, 
Incorporated, advertising agency, also 
of New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Fred H. Camp with Blackett & 
Sample Agency 
Fred H. Camp, er advertising 
manager of the Cabin Products 
Company, St. 8, inn., has joined 
the staff of Blackett & Sample, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


R. R. Wason Returns to 
Cincinnati . Agency 

R. R. Wason, who had been with 
The Procter & Collier Company, Cin- 
cinnati yee | agency several years 
ago, has returned to that company as 
director of merchandising and market- 
ing. 


O’Cedar Mop Account for 


Critchfield 
The O’Cedar Mop & Polish Com 
Chicago, has appointed Critchfield % 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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104,242 


was the average net paid circulation 
of the Providence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin for the six months 
ending September 30, 1925. This is 
a net gain of 3,032 per day over the 
same period of 1924. 


These great newspapers, with their 
responsive reader influence offer ad- 
vertisers coverage of the great ma- 
jority of English speaking families in 
Rhode Island. 


23c a line Flat Rate °* 


Providence Journal Company 





Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Calico aa 


(the journey 


T is not nearly so impor- 
tant that some women 
still wear calico as it is that 
they all want to wear silk. 


And to say that they will 
not wear silk—some today, 
others tomorrow—is to 
discount the history of 
America. 

_ Particularly now when 
money is plentiful, wages 
are high, and prosperity 
flows like a golden stream 
through the land, more 
fumed oak than ever is 
being replaced by solid 
walnut; more Oriental rugs 





Chicago Hera 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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to Silk 


ry port nowadays) 


take the place of time worn 


Wiltons. 


In that part of the great 
reader family of the daily 
Herald and Examiner that 
has not already “arrived,” 
this transition goes on day 
after day. New wants are 
tilled—calico is discarded 
for silk, grand pianos re- 
place the old time uprights. 


It is a shrewd merchant 
who recognizes this endless 
change and builds for the 
future with the same zeal 
that he invites present 
custom. 


id Examiner 


SAN FRAN§ISCO : Monadnock Bide 
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has Ever Expanding 
Automobile Market 




















Chicago’s yearly purchase of automobiles, 
according to conservative business statisti- 
cians, is already more than 25,000 a year, and 
increasing faster than population. 


There is scarcely another automotive market 
in the world, equal to this. Today there are 
330,200 automotive vehicles licensed in 
Chicago—and they use a vast number of tires 
and a staggering amount of other accessories. 


Chicago motorists, like other Chicago buyers, 
“shop” largely through The Chicago Daily 
News, the directory and guide of the great 
majority of financially competent Chicago 
buyers. The lineage figures tell the story. 


In the first 9 months of 1925, The Chicago 
Daily News published 532,957 agate lines of 
automotive advertising, as against 392,231 
lines published by the daily newspaper hay- 
ing the next high record in this classification. 


The reason for this is that most Chicago 
buyers look, for advertising information and 
guidance, to 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





Our Dealers’ Advertising Jumped 
Ten-fold 


We Found That Proper Planning Will Get Dealers to Tie Up with the 
National Campaign 


By Raymond S. Reed 


Advertising Manager, Heywood-Wakefield Company 


OW to secure the greatest 

possible dealer co-operation 
with national advertising is an 
ever-present problem. The manu- 
facturer is lucky, indeed, whose 
distributors are whole-heartedly 
backing his national advertising 
with local advertising, and his 
methods of securing this dealer 
co-operation are worth at least a 
bird’s-eye view. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, Boston, believes that its dis- 
tributors, today, are supporting its 
advertising efforts as enthusiastic- 
ally as are dealers in any other line. 
Therefore, I feel that a brief out- 
line of what the company does to 
gain this coveted dealer assistance 
may be of some value to others. 

In 1921, the last year in which 
we did not advertise, our dealers 
ran 1,123 advertisements, a total 
of 111,338 lines, in their sectional 
newspapers. 

Contrasted with the foregoing 
are last year’s figures after two 
years of studied effort to increase 
dealer advertising investment. In 
1924, our dealers ran 10,760 ad- 
vertisements in their local news- 
papers. The lineage in three years 
had increased to 1,129,638, repre- 
senting a dealer investment more 
than ten times as great as that 
of 1921. 

This growth has by no means 
ceased, for the first seven months 
of 1925 equaled those of the en- 
tire 1924 period, and the end ¢< 
this year will find our dealer m- 
vestment reaching in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500,000 lines. This is, 
of course, a very graphic answer 
to the question whether or not 
dealers can be swung into line 
with the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising. 

_Not only have the former adver- 
tisers been more active since the 
beginning of our efforts, but other 
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dealers who could not see the 
light before are now co-operating 
with our advertising program. 

What has been our investment 
in order to get these returns? 
Well, the city of Hartford, Conn., 
shows a good approximation of 
our lineage compared with that of 
our dealers. With 400 lines of 
our own in that city, we have 
had a full-page from distributors. 
In another city we ran 3,200 lines 
over a period of six months. Deal- 
ers contributed more than 13,000 
lines of their own. 

Before describing our methods 
of securing co-operation in the 
1925 campaign, let me give some 
of the reasons for this increased 
dealer interest and investment. 

Most important of all, I believe, 
is a really good dealer service. 
This, the dealer appreciates more 
than some of us realize. He recog- 
nizes good artwork, good copy, 
good cuts, and is quick to use 
these instead of poor material. 
Some of our stores blot out the 
furniture or baby carriages and 
use only the figures in the cuts 
for other departments of the 
store. And some of the mats are 
used again and again, showing that 
the dealer will take advantage of 
good material. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


The service is also broad and 
complete. It consists of a book 
on the care of babies, window 
trim, counter signs, mats, cuts, 
etc., in wide variety. 

A good share of the dealer ad- 
vertisements are small in size, sv 
that even the smallest merchant 
will find one to fit his needs and 
limitations. All of these policies 
have their effect in impressing the 
dealer with the company’s willing- 
ness to do everything possible to 
help him according to his needs. 
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A second reason for this in- 
creased dealer investment is that 
we push our salesmen to bring 
the service before distributors, and 
we encourage the newspapers to go 
out and get the advertising which 
we show them is available if they 
will work for it. 

When some especially good mate- 
rial comes out, we send it to our 
salesmen with instructions to work 
on the dealer particularly hard 
at this time so as to get the most 
effective tie-up with the company’s 
efforts. We watch this closelv 
and keep a careful record. 

The newspapers, too, are care- 
fully checked, the amount of ad- 
vertising in each being watched 
continually. Dealer :lists go to 
each paper, with a full explanation 
of conditions as surveyed through- 
out the country, showing how much 
lineage this newspaper should ex- 
pect.to secure from the merchants 
in its district. If a paper falls 
behind in the number of lines it 
should be getting from local deal- 
ers, letters are sent to find out 
the reason. 

Third, we work harmoniously 
with the dealer, so that his specific 
local condition is given particular 
attention, and his own individual 
problem is met in the right way 
rather than with some general 
solution that actually does not fit 
his case. 

We also keep close to the dealer 
by sending him a letter whenever 
he advertises, thanking him for 
his co-operation, and enclosing an- 
other mat of about the same size 
as the one he ran. Thus, the mer- 
chant realizes that his efforts are 
being appreciated by a company 
that is alert to the fact that he is 
spending his own money to adver- 
tise its merchandise. 

A fourth reason is the con- 
sistent sending out of broadsides 
to dealers in whose local new:- 
papers our national advertising 
does not appear. This is a very 
important factor, as attested by the 
fact that it accounts for about 50 
per cent of our dealer tie-up. We 
actually get as much co-operation 
outside of our newspaper cities as 
within. The broadsides, about which 
I shall say more later, play a big 
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part in building up the small town 
dealer investment. 

Further, much of the co-opera. 
tion is due to the fact that the 
advertisements in our dealer ser- 
vice are not purely Heywood- 
Wakefield. Instead, they are writ- 
ten from the dealer’s viewpoint, 
so that he can build a reputation 
for himself, as well as for the 
manufacturer, by running the mats 
and copy supplied to him. As an 
example of the advertisement: 
written to meet dealer require 
ments is this one for Windsor 
chairs : 

“Colonials of truest Windsor 
type. Our forefathers built no bet- 
ter chairs than these by Heywood- 
Wakefield whose experience dates 
back to 1826. Add to this our own 
reputation for handling quality 
furniture, and you are certain to 
be pleased with our Windsor chair 
offerings.” 

The fifth and last reason for 
this increased co-operation is 
that the dealer does not have our 
service thrust upon him. He must 
appreciate it enough to write andl 
order it by number. Our broad- 
sides carry order blank coupons, 
which must be filled out and re- 
turned by the dealer in order to 
get his electrotypes, or mats, or 
window trim, or counter sign. That 
this works successfully is shown 
by the fact that we get ten coupon 
orders for service for every one 
that comes via salesmen. And that 
dealers appreciate a service that 
they must take some pains to get 
is evidenced by our co-operation 
from cities outside our so-called 
national advertising area. 


HOW BROADSIDES ARE USED 


Our 1925 broadside campaign 
consisted of a broadside each 
month, sent to a list of 22,000 
merchants. As these play a big part 
in swelling dealer advertising in- 
vestment, it is only natural that 
we should make them as effective 
as possible. Consequently, they are 
laid out so as to contain some- 
thing somewhcre in each one to 
interest every dealer. Several 
points are made and brought out 
pictorially so that if the dealer 
only hastily glances through the 
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broadside he will be sure to find 
at least one point that will hold 
his interest. With each broadside 
goes a dealer service sheet, the 
idea being that it will impress 
the merchant with the variety of 
cuts and other helps that are his 
for the asking. 

The first broadside, which went 
out in January, sounded the pre- 
liminary note of the year’s ex- 
tensive national advertising. This 
was intended to focus the distrib- 
utor’s mind on the point that the 
company was actively behind its 
merchandise with comprehensive 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing that would increase his sales, 
especially if he linked his own 
local announcements with our ef- 
forts. The front page of the 
broadside pictured the headings of 
the 235 newspapers to be used in 
the campaign. “Heywood-Wake- 
field is broadcasting your sales 
message,” ran the headline of the 
broadside in a large red-bordered 


ix. 

At the foot of the page was 
“To 21,497,404 magazine readers 
per month.” The back page listed 
the newspapers by States and cities, 
and was emphasized by the line 
at the top. “Our National Cam- 
paign Brings Trade to Your 
Door,” and the line at the bot- 
tom: “Your Local Tie-up Brings 
Them Into Your Store.” Inside 
were reproductions of cuts and 
advertisements, and half a dozen or 
more striking paragraphs in large 
type describing various features 
of the forthcoming campaign. 

February brought the first of a 
series of broadsides with a two- 
color front page that could be used 
for a window poster, a feature that 
we find to be very popular, and 
which we use frequently. Inside 
these two-color announcements ap- 
pear prominent instructions for us- 
ing the poster as a part of a win- 
dow trim or store display, and an 
offer to furnish extra copies of 
the front page on heavy stock 
upon request, The February broad- 
side mentioned the coming 1925 
window display contest. 

The March announcement played 
up the window display contest a 
little stronger, and‘in April there 
was another poster cover, inside 


of which four points were set off 
in black type in green background 
boxes. Beside each box was a full 
explanation of each point, one of 
which was the window display 
contest. 

Each of the first four broad- 
sides contained at least some ref- 
erence to the contest, which was 
the feature of the year. These 
references led up to the main an- 
nouncement in April, so that mer- 
chants were well prepared for the 
contest when it arrived. Our chief 
argument was the increased local 
business resulting from good win- 
dows, although the prizes were 
featured also. Many dealers were 
brought into the contest by the 
point that they would be making 
window displays anyway, so why 
not make them at contest time and 
win a prize? 

The contest brought a nation- 
wide window display for us. Five 
hundred and forty-six stores en- 
tered, and dealers everywhere 
thought in terms of Heywood- 
Wakefield furniture, during that 
period at least. Results were far 
ahead of the 1924 contest. All 
photographs were of a higher grade 
than before, and re-entries were 
numerous. 

Following the contest came a 
broadside giving the results, and 
also featuring summer furniture 
and the other tie-up points that are 
part of each announcement. 

By our method, the broadsides 
bring one particular feature be- 
fore dealers each month; they con- 
sistently stress local tie-up by 
showing how it can be done; they 
show merchants what the company 
is doing to help them; they offer 
real service to the store; and they 
completely and everlastingly point 
out the advantages of greater ad- 
vertising investment. 

The dealer is human. He is hard 
to convince. He requires constant 
urging and checking up. He must 
be helped to increase his business 
as well as yours when he invests 
his money to advertise your prod- 
uct. But he is reasonable. He can 
be brought to see the light. And 
if you will work hard on him, for 
him, and with him, you can get 
him to increase his advertising in- 
vestment. 





Gillette Not Afraid of Its Dignity 
in Selling 


Razor Sales Now at 23,000,000 Annually—Sales Success Ascribed to Will- 
ingness to Sell in Combination with Any Type of Product 


HE Gillette Safety Razor Com- 

pany is not afraid of its 
dignity. It doesn’t care whether 
its product is sold in combination 
with a pound of tea or a box of 
chocolates. All it desires is to 
have the product sold. If a soda 
water stand can sell Gillette razors, 
then let it sell them. Gillette is 
selling razors, not dignity. 

These sentences summarized the 
remarks made by Thomas W. 
Pelham, director of sales and 
general counsel of the Gillette com- 
pany, at an export group meeting 
during the recent Boston conven- 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association on the selling 
methods of his company. 

“Today,” according to Mr. Pel- 
ham, “more Gillette razors are 
being sold in England in one year 
than were sold in the entire world 
ten years ago. More Gillette 
razors are now being sold in Hol- 
land in one year than were sold 
in all Europe ten years ago. This 
year, we will sell 23,000,000 
Gillette razors. We expect to sell 
25,000,000 next year.” 

Combination-selling is respon- 
sible for the company’s great sales 
volume increase, according to Mr. 
Pelham. “Our policy,” he says, 
“is to get dealers all over the 
world to sell two articles—a 
Gillette and any other kind of a 
product—in combination, at a price 
for the two only slightly in ex- 
cess, of the price for either one 
of the products when sold singly. 
Why not? The dealer sells more 
Gillettes and more tea or shaving 
cream and we sell more Gillettes.” 

Then he cited a specific example. 
Not long ago, according to Mr. 
Pelham, the Gillette company sug- 
gested to a large chain drug or- 
ganization that Gillette razors be 
sold in combination with a shaving 
cream that the chain drug com- 
pany was marketing. The drug 
company figured that it would sell 
about 500,000 of the razors in com- 


bination with its shaving cream, 
But it soon found that the deal 
was so attractive to the public that 
it was oversold, and that if it had 
the quantity on hand it could have 
sold more than 2,000,000 of the 
combination packages. 

Mr. Pelham, in addition to being 
general counsel and sales director 
of the Gillette company in the 
United States, is president, vice- 
president, or general manager of 
more than a hundred Gillette com- 
panies scattered over the face of 
the globe. When he speaks on 
selling in general terms he speaks 
with a picture of the world mar- 
ket in mind. It was with such 
a picture before him that he end- 
ed his exposition of the Gillette 
selling method by saying: “Mer- 
chandise is being bought—not sold 
—today.” 


Administration Changes on 
Chicago “Tribune” 


During the coming year Joseph R. 
Patterson, co-publisher_of the Chicago 
Tribune, New York Daily ews a 
Liberty, will make his headquarters at 
New York where he will administer the 
affairs of the Daily News and Liberty. 
In the past Mr. Patterson, together with 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, both of 
whom are co-publishers and co-editors of 
these publications, have divided their 
time between New York and Chicago. 
Colonel McCormick, under the new 
plan, will stay in Chicago and manage 
the Tribune and the paper manufactur- 
ing industries of these publications. 

Mr. Patterson will remain as presi- 
dent of the Daily News and Liberty 
and vice-president and secretary of the 
Tribune, Colonel McCormick continues 
as president of the Tribune and_first 
vice-president and treasurer of the Daily 
News and Liberty. The directorates of 
the different companies remain un- 
changed except for the addition of Wil- 
liam H. Field and Max Annenberg to 
that of Liberty. 

Mr. Annenberg, director of circulation 
of these publications, will transfer his 
residence from Chicago to New Y 
He becomes second vice-president and 
general manager of Liberty. 

S. E. Thomason, second vice-president 
and business manager of the Tribune, 
remains at Chicago as second vice 
president and general manager. 
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A Greater Philadelphia 


is in the making! 


HILADELPHIA stands 

today as oneofthegreatest 
cities of the world. Founded 
by a Quaker, it has, through 
all its steady growth, kept the 
sterling characteristics of the 
Quaker—judgment, fore- 
sight, thrift, square-dealing. 
These four attributes make 
cities great as well as men — 
for’a city is but the length- 
ened shadow of its citizens. 

Philadelphia is known 
throughout the world as the 
City of Homes. We have here 
a magnificent harbor of world- 
wide importance —we are the 
greatest manufacturing city 
in the United States—our 
transportation facilities are 
unequaled—our parks and 
boulevards the envy of the 
country. One of the biggest 
bridges in the world is now 
being completed—a new, 
mammoth railroad terminal 
is being constructed—wmiles 
of new subways—massive 
new public buildings. In this 
wonderful city, founded by 
Penn, one thousand millions 
of dollars are being spent right 
now for improvements. 

Ten years ago such figures 
would have been staggering — 


even today their magnitude 
is breath-taking. But they 
illustrate the tremendous 
progress this wonderful city 
has taken in a decade. Its 
glorious past, as the greatest 
of old American cities, is over- 
shadowed by its still more 
glorious present. It is not liv- 
ing on its past traditions, but 
is building now—and building 
mightily —for the future. 

Let its active, untiring, 
virile present forecast its mag- 
nificent future. Compare 
what Philadelphia was ten 
years ago to the Philadelphia 
of today, and it may faintly 
—but only faintly —vision to 
you what Philadelphia will be 
ten years from now. 

All of its dreams of yester- 
day have come true today— 
and today’s dreams will come 
true tomorrow. Philadelphia 
is going forward with giant 
strides to fulfill its destiny, 
and to hold its rightful place 
among the big, beautiful, 
worth-while cities of the world. 
You, its citizens, have made 
it big—it is for you to make 
it bigger, better and more 
beautiful by having faith in it 
—foritis worthy of your faith. 


Believe in . . Invest in . . PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board 


When the Philadelphia 
Real Estate Board 


wanted to get the above advertisement be- 

fore every business man and citizen in Phila- 

delphia— America’s third largest city—they 
naturally inserted it in 


The Evening 


Pulletin. 


THE NEWSPAPER ‘NEARLY EVERYBODY" READS 


The circulation of The Evening Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
Philadelphia newspaper, and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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A New Record 445 | 


in Advertising! cotumns 








The New York Evening Journal today (Friday, No- 
vember 6th) prints 445 columns of paid display adver- 
tising (Brooklyn and Harlem and Bronx Sections in 
cluded). This is MORE than was ever published 
before in any regular issue of a New York evening 
newspaper. 


“Nothing succeeds like circulation” 


The following editorial by Arthur Brisbane, is reprinted from the 
November 6th issue of the New York Evening Journal 




















Read the Advertisements 


The Evening Journal Today Prints 445 Columns 
of Advertising 


Copyright, 1925, by New York Evening Journal, Inc. 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 











We do NOT apologize to our readers for the crowded con- 
dition of the paper. On the contrary, we CONGRATULATE 
them. 

For, this extraordinary collection of advertisements, repre- 
senting the greatest and most enterprising firms, contains the 
news that readers—and especially women that do the buying 
—want and NEED. 

Advertising in the Evening Journal today not only eclipses 
the records of all other evening papers, which is usual, but it 
eclipses all records for the EVENING JOURNAL itself, 


Frank A. Munsey, owner of our bright little contemporary, 
the Evening Sun, says very earnestly, “Money tells the story.” 


NEW YORK E 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation—and at 3c at 
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Yes, and in those few wise words, Mr. Munsey tells the story. 
The amount of money invested by intelligent advertisers in 
today’s Evening Journal is a good deal more than double the 
amount invested in Mr. Munsey’s Evening Sun or any other 
evening newspaper. 

Business men of intelligence know that GREAT CIRCU- 
LATION counts. They offer to the Evening Journal readers 
their best inducements. They know that the Evening Journal 
is read by millions of women and that the careful, discrimi- 
nating buyers do their ADVANCE SHOPPING in the 
Evening Journal. 

Women are advised to look through every advertising page 
of this paper. The economy news that they want is there. 
While the Evening Journal carries in advertising more than 
double that of any competitor, it spends revenue—much more 
than double what any competitor spends—to interest its 
readers and give them the best. 

To produce the Evening Journal costs more than three 
times what it costs to produce any other evening paper. 

For instance on the Evening Journal one single editor is 
paid a salary greater than the combined salaries of all the edi- 
tors on the Evening Sun—and a great deal more. 

Mr. Munsey might call that wasteful. We don’t. The 
Evening Journal plan is to use the money that readers and 
merchants contribute TO MAKE A BETTER EVENING 
JOURNAL. 

That is why the Evening Journal has DOUBLE the circu- 
lation of the Evening Sun plus 123,337. 

That is why the Evening Journal is carrying today more 
advertising than it ever carried before—more than any eve- 
ning newspaper ever carried, even among the Journal’s 
cheaper competitors, and that’s why the Evening Journal leads 
successful journalism in New York. 








The circulation of the Evening Journal, for instance, is 
double the circulation of the Evening Sun, plus 123,337, as 
shown by Government reports of Oct. Ist. 

It is true, as Mr. Munsey says, that money tells the story 
insome things. But more important to merchants is the fact 
that CIRCULATION GIVES THE RESULTS. 


ING JOURNAL 


ouble the circulation of any other evening paper 
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—makes a 

true and 
profound 
observation 

on the Oklahoma 
farm market 


QUOTED FROM THE MARKET REVIEW 
SECTION OF SALES MANAGEMENT! 
“Crops generally are good in Oklahoma. Last 
year this state ranked fifth in value of farm 
products and preliminary reports predict even 
greater crops for 1925. Oil production con- 
tinues at a high pace and sales in both retail 
and wholesale lines are ahead of last year. 
Building is active and labor is well employed. 
Fall campaigns in this territory will produce 
excellent results as the entire territory sur- 
rounding Oklahoma City is in a prosperous 

condition.” 


Oklahoma is 734,% rural; to 
get volume sales in this rich 
market you must get farm sales 


—and that is possible only through 
the state’s only farm paper— 


aitor FY 


Oklahoma City | 


E., KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 














Letters That Build Up a Salesman’s 
Stamina 


How the Pure Oil Company Sells Its Salesmen on Their Jobs and on the 
Company 


By D. M. 


SK any sales manager what 
ideas are hardest to drive into 
the heads of his men. I'll wager 
that his ready reply will have 
something to say about getting 
them to know their products better 
than buyers know them. Probably, 
he will mention, in addition, the 
necessity of selling the idea of 
profitable returns instead of mer- 
chandise to the dealer and over- 
coming arguments that prices are 
too high. He will include, too, 
some allusion to the difficulty of 
convincing the man, in the territory 
that the easiest way to sell more is 
to see more prospects. 
And that isn’t all. 
The list of toughest points to put 
across that any manager of a siz- 


able sales force can compile with 
hardly a pause is apt to cover a 


lot of ground. However, when 
these sticking points are analyzed 
and summarized, as they nearly 
always can be, they reduce down 
to the major task of selling the 
man on his job and on the com- 
pany. 

Since the midsummer of 1923, 
the Pure Oil Company, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been pegging away 
at this problem by systematically 
selling its salesmen by letter on the 
work they have to do and on the 
organization back of them. The 
company does business in nearly 
every one of the forty-eight States 
and has several hundred salesmen 
working in the field out of its 
various offices. 

Once a week, each salesman re- 
ceives from the home office a let- 
ter from E. M. Tharp, director of 
sales promotion. It is printed on 
a single sheet 714 by 10% inches, 
and punched for easy insertion in 
a loose-leaf book. 

In one letter, Mr. Tharp points 
out that “sales success calls for a 
lot of ‘intestinal stamina’ and 
optimism.” A careful examina- 


Hubbard 


tion of the letters sent out in the 
last three years leads to the opin- 
ion that the whole purpose of the 
series is embodied in those words: 
“intestinal stamina and optimism.” 
Through these letters, the execu- 
tives of the company’s sales: or- 
ganization have been working to 
build up the intestinal stamina and 
optimism of their men by letting 
them know how headquarters is 
thinking about them and their 
work every week. 

I said that one of the details 
that puzzles the sales headquarters 
of any organization is the right 
reply to make to the frequent 
complaint regarding prices. Here 
is a letter that went out from Pure 
Oil headquarters under the title 
“Getting the Price Reflects the 
Salesmanship !” 


Price is the stuffed club used by many 
prospects as a last desperate resistance 
against being “Sold.” It is a scarecrow 
for the faltering, irresolute salesman. 
Nearly every prospect in any line keeps 
a well-preserved price attack up his 
sleeve. When he brings out this weapon 
it is a sign he has not been convinced 
on quality, service, confidence,—the real 
elements of the sale. He will make his 
stand against the salesman on this one 
factor—if the salesman allows it. 

This attack is made nine times in 
ten because the salesman has shown 
signs of weakness, of doubt, of lack of 
value conviction, He has probably 
mentioned price, half dodgingly, apolo- 
getically, hesitantly, in a- wish-washy 
way. He let the price question come up 
before he had the prospect sold. He 
did not speak his price right out, con- 
fidently, proudly, in the manner and 
with the air that leaves no grounds for 
doubt.—“‘That’s the price!” firmly. 

Every man knows that A-1 quality, 
—Pure Oil quality—and cut prices can- 
not be embodied in one and the same 
article. A product that represents true 
blue—Pure Oil Blue—character has all 
the arguments in its favor, including 
the price for which it sells. 

_A successful salesman controls the 
time at which the price and terms come 
up and has his prospect so “Sold” on 
the real points that there can be no 
question as to price. 

cy sold only on a price basis 
never become customers. They are shop- 
pers until 


some salesman conv.nces 
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them,—“‘sells” them on quality, service, 
confidence. 

Getting the price is salesmanship. It 
is the ability that distinguishes the sales- 
man from an order taker, a clerk, a 
messenger boy. Nothing else can give a 
man with a selling job the pride of 
achievement, the satisfaction of success, 
the pleasure of prosperity and promo- 
tion. 

Getting the Price Reflects the Sales- 
manship! 


That matter of prices and price 
cutting needs to be driven home 
every few months. Once a germ 
of doubt as to the fairness of 
prices fastens itself to a salesman 
it begins to gnaw at his intestinal 
stamina. His willingness to fight 
dwindles when a customer falls 
back on the price argument as a 
final excuse for not buying. About 
six months after the letter just 
quoted was sent out, Mr. Tharp 
wrote the following to Pure Oil 
salesmen: 


Giving merchandise a price and then 
cutting it is a kidding game. The joke 
is not one on the customer but on the 
seller. And it brands a salesman as a 
false-alarm, a counterfeit, and marks 
him for failure as surely as death stalks 
the footsteps of man. 

The price attack is the most effec- 
tive weapon used by buyers on salesmen 
in every line the world over. Any 
salesman who cares a darn about his 
own standing, reputation and success will 
strengthen himself against the price 
attack above all things. He will find 
more pride, more satisfaction, greater 
profit, certainty of advancement in win- 
ning over the price attack than any other 
element. 

The man who wears the title of sales- 
man and yields to the <> objection— 
the price resistance o is prospect— 
is not fit. He has nothing to justify his 
job. If he cannot get the price at which 
his goods are marked, he should get out. 

There is no failure in selling so 
ignominious, so discrediting, so blast- 
ing to the hopes and ambitions of a 
salesman, so sinister as a brand of de- 
feat, as caving in under the price 
attack. 

If a salesman lacks backbone, if he 
lacks facts to justify his price, if he 
is without that confidence in his line 
that will put him and the line over, why 
doesn’t he find another stream for his 
drifting? Sooner or later he will be 
sunk and if he blocks navigation he’ll 
be damned. 


When Price Does the Selling, a 
salesman is excess baggage! 

At nearly every convention or 
informal gathering of sales execu- 
tives, some place on the program 
is found for a talk and discussion 
of salesmen’s compensation. The 
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sales manager’s point of view deals 
largely with methods, Usually, the 
salesman has another angle; he 
thigks in terms of amounts. In 
order to set Pure Oil salesmen 
right on the matter of compensa- 
tion; in order to make them work 
out a fair answer to the question, 
“What is there in it for me?” Mr. 
Tharp devoted his first letter, 
nearly three years ago, to this sub- 
ject. Along in the summer of 
1924 he wrote another, in which 
he said: 


When Walter Camp brought out his 
Daily Dozen he may have been inspired 
by sincere concern for higher health 
standards. He was actuated, however, 
by the purse swelling possibilities of 
Daily Dozen sales. 

When Henry Ford offered to buy 
Muscle Shoals he may have had a keen 
desire to manufacture cheaper fertilizers 
for the farms. It was not to be merely 
a health improving recreation how- 
ever, as there was a profit factor used 
in the calculations. 

‘‘What is there in it for me?” is an 
ever present factor in every business 
relationship. When it is overworked by 
one side or the other, the relationship 
is brief, the business a failure. The 
goose is killed. 

Men do not get themselves attached to 
payrolls for health or patriotic reasons. 
And payrolls have a way of dropping 
men when their attachment is no longer 
profitable. 

Business is don’ tor profit. Service 
is rendered for -ofit—No profits, no 
business, no sevice, no job. 

Profits are made by 7 econ- 
omies, and volume. Leaks are losses. 
Waste is w.nton. Leaks may be !eaks 
of time as well as products. Waste 
may be misuse of materials:or efforts 
as_ well as carelessness. 

Profitmakers are picked for promo- 
tion. Loss leakers lapse out of luck. 

This is the rule of business. It is 
ruthless and certain as time. Unless a 
salesman pays, the company won’t pay 
and the man’s out of pay. Workers 
must work to this purpose; that their 
pay must pay the payer. 

Red Figures in business are death 
warrants that threaten the department, 
the unit, the man. 

There’s a Long, Long Worry Await- 
ing Losers. 


Still another common problem, 
the universal problem it might be 
called, is that of getting salesmen 
to increase the number of their 


calls. The Pure Oil Company, 
since it began writing weekly let- 
ters to its salesmen, has included 
one regularly on getting more 
sales by the simple means of see- 
ing more prospects. Here is the 
latest shot directed at the sales- 
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342,444 lines 
315,816 lines* 


National . are 
Classified . ~ 
Local Display . « 1,153,626 lines 
TOTAL .. . . 1,811,886 lines 


(*Classified is sccord largest October) 


A Record! 


Running against all previous years, The 
Indianapolis News broke all its own 
linage records with the largest October 
and the largest month in its. fifty-six 
year history. 








Linage records are not writ- combined (six issues a week 


ten in words or in figures— 
but in dollars. Dollars invested 
in space for dollars returned 
in sales. 


Few newspapers have sur- 
passed their linage records of 
1920 or 1923. The Indian- 
apolis News surpassed its own 
record of 1920 in 1923 and 
again in 1924, with a larger 
volume of advertising in those 
two years than the other 
Indianapolis newspapers 


against thirteen). 


And then in 1925 reached the 
largest October and the larg- 
est single month in 56 years! 


The News local contract rates 
are the highest in Indianapo- 
lis. It must be indispensable, 
it must deliver results at low- 
est cost, most in dollars in 
sales returned per dollar in 
advertising space for all ad- 
vertisers—or this record could 
never have been written. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Director 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 


By invitation; exclusive Indiana representative of 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 
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man who doesn’t go after business: 


_ There is just one way to get a liv- 
ing at “‘waiting’ and that is to work 
at a lunch counter. f 

Some of the most persistent “‘wait- 
ers,” however, are going around_in- 
troducing themselves as salesmen. They 
are waiting for “conditions to change,” 
for “something to happen,” for ‘‘a con- 
tract to run out,” for “some prospect 
to see the light.” 

So far as salesmanship is concerned, 
“conditions” don’t change. The only 
“something to happen” that ever catches 
up with a waiting salesman is the dis- 
covery that he is a waiter and not a 
salesman. Every time a report has been 
received stating that the salesman was 
waiting for a contract to run out, a 
later report has been received showing 
that he waited too long. And a _pros- 
pect only sees the light when a real 
salesman shows him. : 

Selling petroleum products is too 
highly competitive for “waiting” sales- 
men. If one finds himself inclined to 
“wait” he ought to seek employment 
in some slow moving, less contested 
line of business. When a manager finds 
a waiter on his staff he should lead him 
to a nice, tolerant, beanery conductor 
for a job. 

Work is the great solvent. The harder 
the work the greater the result. There 
is not a single instance in business 
history of profitable results realized 
without intense, hard-hitting effort and 
energy. 

The idea that results can be achieved 
with waiting and without work is a 
mental abortion. It’s not in the cards. 
It has never been done. It’s the only 
thing in the world today about which 
it may be said, “It can’t be done.” 

Work is doing things that “can’t be 
done” while waiters wait--and lose. 
The time to lay off the coat and roll 
up the sleeves—the time to pound at 
sales; the time to see the hard ones— 
the time to sell the big ones—is NOW. 
_ If you want to be a waiter get a job 
in a café. 

The ideal way to keep a sales 
force performing smoothly and 
carrying out the spirit as well as the 
letter of the home office is, prob- 
ably, to have each man receive 
frequent personal letters frorn the 
head of the department or the gen- 
eral manager himself. That plan, 
if it were feasible, would, un- 
doubtedly, work wonders. The 
size of the job, however, would 
swamp the most indefatigable of 
letter writers, at least in the case 
of the company with 100 or more 
men in.the field. 

Salesmen want something more 
practical than. inspiration. “Gen- 
erally speaking, they are human 
beings who are trying’ to make 
progress for themselves with the 
natural inclination to spend the 

4 » 
least effort demanded by the job, 
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says Mr. Tharp. “Salesmen in a 
highly competitive field such as 
gasoline and oil are bound to have 
reversals practically every day that 
will have a tendency to be dis- 
couraging and to make them de- 
structively critical of their work 
and connection. Left entirely to 
his own resources, such a tendency 
might lead a salesman to make 
frequent changes of position or to 
get himself into a rut; in either 
case making no progress for him- 
self or for the company.” 


WHAT LETTERS ARE TO ACCOMPLISH 


The Pure Oil Company’s aim in 
getting out a weekly letter to the 
sales force was to give its men its 
views of the salesman’s job in 
usable and helpful form; to build 
up his intestinal stamina by talking 
to him about the homely everyday 
problems that he must solve to 
drive ahead in his work, 

The letters have been responsible 
for a number of healthy results. 
In the first place, they have led 
several salesmen to leave the com- 
pany voluntarily because they con- 
vinced themselves that they lacked 
the caliber and spirit that their 
jobs demanded. In other cases, 
the company feels that they have 
reduced labor turnover costs by 
holding good men who, without 
these contacts and home office 
views, might have become dissatis- 
fied. They have unquestionably 
kept up morale in branches remote 
from headquarters. 

Anyone can march along in step 
when the band is just ahead of 
him, but who will blame the fellow 
back at the tail end of the pro- 
cession if he straggles and gets 
the wrong foot foremiost occasion- 
ally? Every sales manager with 
more than a handful of salesmen 
knows that some of these men 
rarely catch a sound of the band 
at headquarters. At the same time, 
almost everyone, sales manager or 
not, knows that the hardest thing 
in the world is to keep any num- 
ber of individuals marching long 
without music. These weekly let- 
ters constitute one of the com- 
pany’s principal efforts to keep its 
men in good mental marching or- 
der. They have built up intestinal 
stamina, 
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“Too great a portion of the sales- 


activity 


directed at 


the (home- 


building) prospect is timed too late 
to be effective, and hence is wasted.” 


—says Marsh K. Powers 
in “Advertising & Selling Fortnightly.” 


ERE are some of the manufacturers 
of building materials who are making 
sure that their 1926 campaigns will not be 


wasted. . . 


- 


They are starting their ad- 


vertising in House & Garden in the Annual 
Building Number, in January. 


American Radiator Co. 

American Brass Co. 

Arkansas Oak Flooring 

Armstrong Cork & In- 
sulation Co. 


Batchelder Wilson Co. 
Bishopric Mfg. Co. 
Bostwick Steel Lath 
Bryant Heater & Mfg. 
Burnham Boiler Corp. 
Calif. White & Sugar 
Pine 

Casement Hardware Co. 
Cassidy & Company 
P. & F. Corbin 


Cc. F. Church Company 
Creo-Dipt Co. 

Everhot Heater Company 
General Gas Light Co. 
W. H. Jackson 

Kerner Incinerator 
Kohler Company 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Martin Varnish Co. 
Minneapolis Heat Reg. 
Monarch Metal Products 


rong nag ty na 
New Jersey Zine Co. 


Oak Flooring Bureau 
Plate Glass Mfrs. Assn. 
Sodeman Heat & Power 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. 
Association 
U. S. Gypsum Company 
U. 8S. Radiator Co. 
Wall Paper Mfrs. Assn. 
Western Pine Mfrs. As- 
sociation 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Make sure that you don’t time your 
1926 advertising too late. Start your 
1926 campaign in January in the 


Annual Building Number 
of 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


Forms close November 20th — one week off . . 
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A RIOT! 


We’ ve always been proud of the results 
obtained by advertisers in the Sunpapers 
—but we don’t know whether it’s good 
form to boast of a riot! 


However—tacts are tacts. Before the 
Silver people opened their new store in 
Baltimore, they ran two advertisements 
—one a full page and the other in double 
column. One of these advertisements is 
reproduced on the opposite page. Both 
appeared only in the Sunpapers! 


The morning of the opening Lexington 
street in front of the Silver store was a 
swirling mass of Baltimore women wait- 
ing for the doors to open. Nine o clock— 
and the wild rush began. Showcases in 
the entrance couldn't stand the strain. 
Plate glass shattered. Would-be shoppers 
fainted. The police already on the job 
called for the reserves. The clipping from 
another Baltimore paper, reproduced 
above, tells the story. 
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GRAND OPENING SAL ERSS 
Silver’s 5 & 10c-$1.00 Stores 


Friday Morning, October 23, at 9 o’Clock 
We have been out this Opening f the months and spent thou 
cando oh ddiase and furnishing ie apres martin and ose meas io 
yom ee tee | «lobe pom epee ater me 
to up to 
See oT G10 cor ol this ed ts Bebiomere 


Peet oe 10c Store” will Fill a longfelt want in Baltimore and its 
country. 
ht is different from the ordinary § & 10c manne --- Individuality all its own. 


Silver’s stures carry larger assortments of merchandise---occupy more 
floor space and have more salesladies to serve you. 


Our Basement is filled with many wonderful Bargains in al! kinds of ware and Household necessities 
Herc Thetoteal Goode Rae Dishes ond Clasowone erware and Toya . 














Ow Second Floor is filled with the most wonderful tm Ready 40-Wear Yor'wan, woman and child—-Ladses’ end Children's 
Vato, Shove, Does Conds by he yard end Underwear, Sweaters, Men's Shirts, Boys’ Suits and Dresses 


Tie Gand Grin ee Bxing Fide Morea, Oe ober 23--- Thousands 
ificed to the Public 


Ry 














Tho As than, Gian Eni tay ten tec eee 


Rain or shine, make it your busmess to be at Silver's Opening Sale. caches met me to 
‘hop with vs Friday_300 saledadies to give you tervice-come, bring your family and 
On eccouat of thle Opening Sole we wil hoep open this Saturday. Os Ocisber the 24th, untd 9.30 PH. 
for the convenience of our 


=| Beals 2S cond SL Saves eno 


315 oat 317 W. Mews 
apc Stover 9 Windowed a 
































Maybe the Sunpapers are too good! Though we 
can’t promise-—and wouldn’t want to promise riots 
as the natural consequences of Sunpaper advertising. 


Baltimore merchants, however, have always found 
a very definite and satisfactory response to their 
exclusive Sunpaper advertising. 





Everythina in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
ery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 


—_ 
od 


BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Did you ever see a field of tawny wheat rippling in the 
August sun? 

It seems like a golden sea. The tall stalks bend and sway 
in the breeze and toss their grain-laden heads in a flutter 
of foam like white-caps on the ocean. 

A beautiful picture, filling the eye and the mind; a pic- 
ture of deep abundance on the face of the earth. We revel 
in the richness of the three-foot stalks, but we know that 
the crop is in the top three inches where the life-giving 
kernels of wheat cluster tight. 

Every day more than a million afternoon newspapers 
are printed in Chicago. Think how far they would reach if 
laid side to side or end to end or on top of each other. 
Think of the acres of tall trees which fed the mills from 
which came the rustling pages. 

CIRCULATION: How it is preached and proclaimed 
and shouted to every advertiser! How the huge figures 
are paraded and compared and sold! 

The men whose purchases of newspaper space are an old 
habit wherein experience has replaced emotion as a guide 
see the fluttering ocean of print paper and admire the enter- 
prise which brings it into being, the human curiosity which 
makes it read. 

_ ,BUT—they know that, like the field of wheat, the value 
is in the top few inches of the yard-deep ocean. 

In 1924 THE CHICAGO EVENING POST carried 
more financial advertising than any other Chicago after- 
noon newspaper. 


It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


The Chicago Evening Post 


“Chicago’s Best and Cleanest Paper” 





Manufacturer Advertises to Trade 
to Justify the Jobber 


M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., Advertises Its Reasons for Using Jobber in 
Distribution 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE may be readers of 

Printers’ INK who are not 
interested in that aged perennial— 
the jobber question—but so far I 
have not run across any. To be 
sure, many readers do not use the 
jobber in their scheme of distribu- 
tion. Also, in some industries, the 
jobber is only a minor factor. 
Just the same, utter the word “job- 
ber” to any groug. of manufactur- 
ers and every face in the assembly 
will register interest. 

The present discussion centres 
around the campaign of M. C. D. 
Borden & Sons, Inc., New York, 
to sell the wholesaler to the retail 
dry goods trade of the country. 
In several respects this is an im- 
portant campaign. It is a fearless 
effort on the part of a large manu- 
facturer to justify the use of the 
jobber in his plan of distribution. 
There have been other attempts by 
manufacturers to “sell” the whole- 
saler to the trade and the con- 
sumer, but never have there been 
more convincing arguments used 
in his defense. The word “de- 
fense” is hardly correct. The 
Borden campaign is not an exhor- 
tation or vindication. It is a sim- 
ple statement of the service which 
the jobber renders and how nec- 
essary this service is to the retail- 
ers’ welfare. 

As to the need for this cam- 
paign, there can be no doubt. The 
relationship between the jobber 
and the retailer on the one hand 
and the jobber and advertising 
manufacturer on the other is beset 
with as many vexations in the dry 
goods field as it is in other lines. 
As in other fields, the dry goods 
wholesaler has three main objec- 
tions to advertised brands. The 
first of these is that the advertis- 
ing of the manufacturer makes a 
mere automaton cut of the jobber. 
He claims that featuring adver- 
tised brands takes the control of 


his own business cut of his hands. 
His second objection is that ad- 
vertised brands are often made 
footballs by reason of price cut- 
ting. The offering of popular 
brands of merchandise as cut-price 
leaders makes it possible for 
neither jobbers nor retailers to 
make a profit on these brands. 
The third objection is that the 
jobber’s customer—the retailer— 
prefers unknown brands because 
they can be sold at a larger profit. 
Of course there are other difficul- 
ties, but those are the principal 
ones that frequently mar the rela- 
tionship between jobbers and man- 
ufacturers. 


STRAW-MEN ARGUMENTS 


It is fortunate that these difficul- 
ties are more seeming than real. 
In fact, M. C. D. Borden & Sons 
found that most of these troubles 
are nothing but straw-men which 
have been set up as targets for 
argument. Through its advertis- 
ing agent, the company spent two 
years seeing if advertised brands 
could be marketed profitably 
through dry goods wholesalers and 
finding out how much there was 
behind the straw-men arguments 
being used against dry goods ad- 
vertising. This survey revealed 
several things. It showed, for one 
thing, that the trend of the dry 
goods market is decidedly toward 
the advertised product. For the 
most part, the retail dealers prefer 
advertised goods, largely because 
their customers prefer them. It 
was shown that the wholesaler is 
not so opposed to advertised mer- 
chandise as is commonly believed. 
At least he is not opposed now, 
though he was at one time. In 
recent years many manufacturers, 
despairing of getting the co-opera- 
tion of the wholesaler, have gone 
past him to the retail trade direct, 
with the result that their former 
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business has been doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled and in some instances 
increased even beyond that. This 
has been an eyc-opener to the 
wholesaler as to the possibilities of 
advertising. 

The survey shows that the re- 
tailer quickly feels consumer de- 
mand, but that in the past when 
this demand was passed on by the 
retailer to the jobber, the lat- 
ter failed to reflect it back to the 
manufacturer. Thus the jobber 
failed in his true function as a 
distributor. That was the basis of 
the manufacturer’s criticism of the 
jobber. Manufacturers have never 
questioned the jobber system as 
such. Where there has been criti- 
cism, it has been against those 
jobbers who did not perform their 
jobbing function. In many cases 
these jobbers have set themselves 
up as the manufacturer’s competi- 
tors, while at the same time acting 
as his distributors. 

Perhaps it is only natural that 
the wholesaler should take this at- 
titude. Every business man seeks 
to make his position in the eco- 
nomic scheme as independent as 
possible. He also seeks to make 
his posititon indispensable. In the 
attempt to gain these ambitions, he 
tries to control the product or 
service he is selling. The whole- 
saler has these ambitions in com- 
mon with other business men. And 
he will not set the ambitions 
aside until manufacturers show 
him that he can make more money 
acting as their distributor than he 
can by being a semi-manufacturer. 

M.-C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., 
believes that most wholesalers are 
now willing to accept the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint in this matter 
and are anxious to work with him 
whole-heartedly. To be sure, the 
very large wholesaler, operating 
nationally or over a very large sec- 
tion of the country, is still uncon- 
vinced. He believes in working 
for himself and rot for the manu- 
facturer. Whether or not he 
should still be called a jobber is a 
question. Actually, he is more 
manufacturer than jobber. Since 
there are comparatively few houses 
of this type, they may be disre- 
garded in this article. Certainly, 
manufacturers cannot seriously 
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count on these houses as allies. 

But manufacturers assuredly 
can count on regular jobbers, 
That, at least, is the stand that 
Borden is taking. Not only can 
they count on them, but they must 
count on them. There are about 
200,000 stores in the United States 
handling dry goods. It is claimed 
that 60,000 of these stores do 
80 per cent of the country’s re- 
tail dry goods business. Only 700 
of these 200,000 stores are large 
enough to get along without the 
jobber. They buy nearly every- 
thing direct from the manufactur- 
er, using the local jobbers as fill-in 
stations only. This does not mean 
that the rest of the 200,000 retail- 
ers should buy everything from 
jobbers. There are many things 
in their lines that they find it ad- 
visable to buy direct. For the most 
part, though. they depend, or at 
least should depend, on the jobber 
as their chief source of supply. 

It seems to me that this is in- 
formation of tremendous impor- 
tance. It is an argument in behalf 
of the jobber that cannot be lightly 
regarded. It gives the jobber a 
place in the channels of distribu- 
tion from which no one can push 
him, provided he lives up to his 
opportunity. 

JOBBER GROWING STRONGER 


If the Borden reasoning is 
sound, and it must be because it: 
is based on both facts and experi- 
ence, it means that not only is the 
jobber a necessary link in the dis- 
tribution chain, but also that his 
position in the chain must grow 
steadily stronger. Two develop- 
ments in selling practice point to 
the increasing strength of the job- 
ber. One of these is the growing 
recognition among retailers that 
money is made by merchandising 
and not by speculating—in other 
words that selling is more impor- 
tant than buying. Stated another 
way: To be profitable a line must 
sell at a profitable rate of turnover. 
On many items a sufficient rate of 
turnover cannot be maintained un- 
less the retailer nuys in small lots 
from a nearby source of supply. 

The second development is re- 
lated to the first. It is hand-to- 
mouth buying. It is now quite 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 





NOVEMBER 12¢/, 1925 





SAN FRANCISCO'S 


GREATEST FAS 


« 


“As long as California's 
Diamond Jubilee is re- 
membered, milady will 
discuss the fashion show 
which was given in 
Exposition Auditorium 
twice yesterday, to the 
delight of gasping thou- 
sands,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Call and Post. 

While the Bulletin 
says,—“San Francisco 
has had many elaborate 
style exhibits in the 
past—but the exhibi- 
tion staged by the City 
of Paris and Loie Fuller 
at the Auditorium yes- 
terday afternoon and 
evening will be used as 
a standard of perfection 
forall time.” Then, after 
describing the stage ef- 
fects and the ballet, the 
Bulletin continues,“ Bux, 
after all, the fashion 
revuewas the mainevent. 
That was what most of the audience 
came to see.” 

In introducing the fashion revue a 
huge cover of Harper’s Bazar was used 
as if it were the cover of an actual 
magazine; when the cover was opened 
it showed one of the “Where to Shop 
in Paris” pages from Harper's Bazar; 
after that page had been turned, a 


SHOW 


ETON SA 


Merk Shay 


diamond curtain was revealed through 
which stepped the parade of the 
mannequins. 

Thus Harper’s Bazar was used, in 
the San Francisco Fashion Show, as 
a symbol of all that is smartest and 
most fashionable—just as it is ac- 
cepted throughout America in that 
same way. 





24 IN LONDON 


Harper's bagar 
50¢ 


lOfr IN PARIS 


"A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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generally conceded that hand-to- 
mouth buying, provided the mer- 
chant keeps at least a displayable 
quantity of the product on hand, 
is a good thing. To buy from 
hand-to-mouth means that the re- 
tailer must patronize the jobber 
more than when he was buying 
in larger quantities. 


BORDEN’S HISTORY 


That, then, is a brief summary 
of why Borden is “selling” the 
dry goods jobber. It might be 
well to stop at this point to find 
who M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Inc., is. Readers who are in the 
textile trades do not need to be 
told. For the benefit of others, 
let me explain that the Bordens 
have been textile manufacturers 
for more than 100 years. Amey 
Borden headed a list of twelve 
men who organized a cotton mill 
in 1813. Holder Borden, who was 
only thirty-eight years of age 


when he died in 1837, is given 
credit for being the first American 
to begin large scale production of 


cotton fabrics. There were 9,000 
spindles in his first mill. In those 
days, that was a large number of 
spindles, Today, the American 
Printing Company alone runs a 
half million spindles in producing 
Borden Fabrics. Altogether, Bor- 
den production exceeds one million 
yards of finished fabrics a day. 
Some of the Borden fabrics are: 

Alida Dress Styles 

Kingwood Dress Prints 

Printed Charmeuse 

Derbyshire Broadcloth 

Supertwist 

Hy Sheen Sateen 

Bungalow Cretonne 

Scout Percale 

Plaza Shirting 

America Cambric 

Borden practices what it 
preaches. It believes in the jobber 
system as an economical method 
of distribution. Therefore, it uses 
the jobber in distributing its own 
fabrics. Let E. S Cruttenden, the 
sales manager of the company, ex- 
plain this in his own words. He 
says: 

“Borden’s Fabrics are distribu- 
ted through jobbers simply for 
the reason that the jobber can 
render this necessary service far 
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more cheaply than we can perform 
it ourselves. Not only can the job- 
ber do this more cheaply, but at 
the same time he saves both the 
customer and ourselves an endless 
amount of time and effort and 
anxiety. 

“In plain terms, the jobber’s 

service enables everybody con- 
cerned to make more money out 
of their business, and to have more 
fun out of life while they are do- 
ing it. 
“And after all, isn’t that exactly 
what we are all striving for—te 
make more money out of our 
business, and have more oppor- 
tunity to enjoy life as we go 
along? Aren’t we all striving to 
earn better profits on our invest- 
ment, and at the same time to 
remain as free as possible from 
worry and anxiety? No. doubt 
about it! And it is right there 
that the jobber justifies his exist- 
ence, all the nighbrow lucubrations 
of the economic sharps to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

Borden’s position is logical. 
Since it is using the jobber to dis- 
tribute its fabrics, it is good sales- 
manship to justify its position to 
the trade. Why the company is 
using the jobber and what the job- 
ber does for the retailer makes the 
strongest sort of selling copy. 

The campaign consists mostly of 
double spreads in color in a num- 
ber of the business papers reaching 
the dry goods trade. The cam- 
paign has been running for sey- 
eral months. When copy is as 
good as this Borden appeal the 
temptation is to quote it at length. 
Space does not permit extensive 
quotation, however. Nevertheless, 
I am going to quote the first ad- 
vertisement in the series, which 
appeared under the caption, “Don’t 
Tear Up the Track.” ‘It gives a 
good idea of the kind of copy 
being used. Here it is: 

“Merchandise must move from 
the place where it is made to 
place where it is wanted, accord- 
ing to definite laws of economics. 

“Someone must move the goods. 
You must do it—or the manufac- 
turer must do it—or the jobbet 
must do _ it. In any event, 
the cost of distribution must 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Who Owns 
True Story? 


X Tm ae may be under the impression 


SZ that The Macfadden Publications, 


Var ce 
ELS 


Incorporated, is the owner of 


4, TRUE STORY Magazine. 


In a sense, this is not true. TRUE STORY 
is owned by the public. 


We merely take the loose leaves from the 
scrap book of everyday life—we bind these 
leaves into the form of a magazine and that 
magazine goes out each month to those to 


whom it belongs. 


Morethan2,000,000people 
who buy and read TRUE 
STORY arethe real owners 
of America’s greatest pub- 
lication. We say “‘greatest” 
advisedly because in the 
whole history of the pub- 
lishing business no maga- 
zine has ever achieved the 
success that is now TRUE 
STORY’S. No magazine 
ever sold so many copies 
at such a price. 


These owners of TRUE 
STORY formthe NECESS- 
ARY TWO MILLION-+. 
They also own, in the same 


ae, vom gee A gee of mer- 
t is manufac- 


tured to clothe them, to go 
on their tables, to serve 
them with the comforts or 
luxuries which the average 


-American home demands. 


We’cannot continue to sell 
TRUE STORY to adver- 
tisers at the present rate. 
The circulation bonus we 
are giving is too great. It 
passes the bounds of a 
bargain. 

Wise advertisers will begin 
reaching the NECESSARY 
TWO MILLION+ now 
and take advantage of a 
circulation bonus the like 
oe callcted which has never been 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+-” 
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Farm families are quantity buyers. For example, the extra buildingson 
farms means a multiplied market for hardware and building material, 


Farm Prosperity 
Will Continue 


farm paper advertising are cumulative 
Fresh proof of this is found in the following 
significant statement by Dr. David Friday, 
noted economist: 


“There is no indication at the 
present moment that the farm- 
ers’ purchasing power will de- 
cline during the present year. It 
bids fair to be fully as large as it 
has been the last year, and will 
probably be larger. 








— 
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“We may look for a continuance 
of demand for all these things 
which the farmer buys for the 
operation of his acres and which 
his family want for a comfort- 
able living. 


“There is no prospect, then, that 
agricultural depression will 
soon stop the present period of 


prosperity.” 


Dr. Friday is one of the many impartial and 
competent observers who have pointed 
out the sales opportunity in the farm field. 


The economical, common-sense way to 

"| reach the farmer is through farm papers. 
Concentrated and complete circulation 
within a definite market. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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with STRONG, HE-MAN 
APPEAL! 


Contributors on FOOTBALL: 


Lawrence Perry, National Sports Writer 
Tad Jones, of Yale 
Knute Rockne, of Notre Dame 
Glenn Warner, of Pacific Coast 
Major Chas. D. Daly, of Harvard 
C. L. Brewer, of Missouri 
H. J. Stegeman, of Georgia 
Dr. J. W. Wilce, of Ohio 
Myron E. Witham, of Colorado 
Andrew L. Smith, of California 
J. W. Heisman, of Texas 


Sports Lovers Are Buyers! Sell Them Through the 


Kansas City Sournal ios! 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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be added to the cost of the goods. 

“Trying to escape from this con- 
dition is like trying to move an 
object from one point to another 
without passing it through the in- 
tervening space. It can’t be done 
with merchandise any more than 
it can be done in geometry. 

“You can’t shorten the distance 
between New York and Chicago 
by tearing up a section of the 
railroad track. 

“The cheapest and most effec- 
tive way of distributing fabrics to 
the majority of retailers is through 
the jobber. 

“By purchasing from the manu- 
facturer in quantities that can be 
economically hardled, and break- 
ing these car or case lots into 
quantities that suit the retailer’s 
requirements, the jobber makes it 
possible to save money all along 
the line. Take Borden Fabrics as 
a specific example. They repre- 


sent surprising value to the con- 
sumer because, with our enormous 
production of more than 1,000,000 
yards of finished fabrics per day, 
we can manufacture at the lowest 


possible prices. 

“If we should attempt to break 
up this great production into small 
shipments going to tens of thou- 
sands of retailers all over the 
country; if we should attempt to 
keep on the road the hundreds of 
salesmen that would be necessary 
to sell this production; if we 
should try to maintain hundreds 
of local warehouse stocks—Borden 
Fabrics would cost you more and 
cost the consumer more than they 
do at the present time. 

“In other words, by purchasing 
through the jobber, the majority 
of retailers can offer their cus- 
tomers better values, and make a 
better and easier profit for them- 
selves.” 


RETAILERS PREFER TO SELL ADVER- 
TISED MILL BRANDS 


Perhaps it would not add any- 
thing to the story to present the 
details of the investigation on 
which the campaign is founded. 
It might be well, though, to spread 
on the records a few of the 
facts which it brought out. For 
mstance, 65 per cent of the 
retailers queried stated definitely 
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that they prefer mill brands to 
jobber brands. The consensus of 
the merchants preferring mill 
brands was that in the long run 
the mill brand was of more uni- 
form quality and that it sold 
easier because it is nationally ad- 
vertised. The merchants prefer- 
ing private brands stated as their 
chief reason for the preference 
their fear of price-cutting on the 
well-known brands. When asked 
if the prices on both manufactur- 
ers’ and jobbers’ brands were rela- 
tively stable, the answer in most 
cases was that the prices are rela- 
tively stable, except that dealers - 
are not always sure that they are 
not paying too much for the un- 
known brands. 

About 73 per cent of the dealers 
interviewed said that they gave 
preference, when buying, to nation- 
ally-advertised wash fabrics. The 
objections in nearly every case 
were concerned in some way with 
price-cutting. 

That gives an idea of the Bor- 
den trade campaign. Now a word 
about the consumer campaign. 
The company started its consumer 
advertising this fall. It is devoted 
exclusively to Bungalow Cretonne. 
Eventually, other Borden fabrics 
will be advertised. Bungalow Cre- 
tonne was selected as an opener 
for various reasons, principally be- 
cause the company has wide dis- 
tribution on it and because cre- 
tonnes are extensively used during 
the fall and winter for making 
bedspreads and quilts. The com- 
pany wished to see how wide- 
spread this vogue is. So it sent 
a questionnaire to a _ thousand 
women. Three hundred and forty- 
one answered that they were mak- 
ing bedspreads or quilts. Two 
hundred and forty-five of these 
were using cretonne and seventy- 
six were using challie. So that is 
why the company in its October 
advertisement pictures an old lady 
making a cretonne quilt. 

In the advertisements in behalf 
of Bungalow Cretonne, the prod- 
uct is featured as “One of the 
Borden Fabrics.” All products 
that may be advertised hereafter . 
will be featured that way. In this 
manner will the line be tied to- 
gether. 





The Richest Soil in the Philological 


Universe 


An Answer to: “Why Pick on the Poor Copy Writer?” 


By S. K. Wilson 


CAPTIOUS, perhaps, to pick on 
the author of “Why Pick on 
the Poor Copy Writer?” (Print- 
ERS’ INK, October 22 issue), be- 
cause with so much of what he 
Says every copy chief must be in 
fiery agreement. “Common lan- 
guage for the common people” 
(the adjective is his) : who would 
erase that safe and sane selling 
formula? (Class in copy, all to- 
gether, now: “I will O. K. that 
just as it stands.”) 

Moreover, this genial critic 
makes a telling point when he 
says: “Common language is not 
necessarily the language of fewest 
syllables so much as it is of limited 
vocabulary.” That’s a completed 
forward pass if ever there was 
one. Three cheers! Think a mo- 
ment and you'll admit that the 
writer who distrusts all long words 
because they’re long is depriving 
his copy of many words which are 
firmly lodged in “common” speech. 
And these long words are just as 
sweet on the tongue of the “man 
in the street,” just as delightedly 
rolled off it, as sesquipedalians in 
the mellow mouth of the peda- 
gogue. 

But—somebody must whisper to 
this doughty crusader that he 
rather begs the question when he 
trumpets “Common language for 
the common people” as if that 
were a battle cry against “color- 
ful” words. “Thick” vs. “thin” 
words doesn’t in the least mean 
recondite or academic vs. homely 
or simple words. Those of us who 
are campaigning to freshen the 
language of advertising do not (as 
he seems to imply) advise going 
outside the “limited vocabulary” 
of the “common” people. But 
does that mean for a moment that 
we are debarred from using 
“colorful” words? I can answer 
that question by any one of a 
hundred phrases which, in them- 
selves, set up proof of my point. 
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Just at random I’ll suggest “Not 
by a jugful!” 

So far from being stripped of 
“colorful” words if we would talk 
to the proletarian as he talks, we 
are privileged to turn up the rich- 
est soil in the philological universe. 
The sidewalk of a great city or the 
quoit pitch in front of a country 
store is equally lush to our plow. 
Homely colloquialisms — whether 
in one syllable or five—offer them- 
selves in swarms to the acquisitive 
ear. 

And just as many are “thick” as 
are “thin”! 

Isn’t it leaning over backward, 
then, to choose the most ordinary 
words of ordinary speech when to 
cull “different” and striking words 
we don’t have to take a single step 
out of the “limited vocabulary” 
truck patch? For don’t forget that 
the “limited vocabulary” cliché— 
the stereotyped rubber-stamp word 
or phrase—is just as unarresting 
to the “common” mind as the more 
sophisticated cliché is to the un- 
common. You've got to jolt both 
minds! 

Listen to the chatter in the sub- 
way, to the give-and-take over the 
counter in the crossroads store. 
Slang, of course, is a searching 
factor. Catch-phrases of the mo- 
tent, another. You'll get mate- 
rial enough from everyday “talk” 
to spin a thousand advertisements. 
Rich words! Salty words! Words 
that are primitively colorful: 
therefore durably, therefore capti- 
vatingly colorful! 

And even if you run out of these 
“thick uns” you're not licked. For 
you can transmute the “thin” ones! 
It’s so easy. The trick lies, of 
course, in laying rude hands on 
usage. Whether for an esoteric, 
“class” audience or for one com- 
posed of “people,” you seize atten- 
tion most deftly not by the un- 
usual word but by the “different 
or unfamiliar or even (in extreme 
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HEN an advertiser sets out to win 
the Chicago market it would be 
profitable for him to remember that — 


THE CIRCULATION OF 
THE CH:CAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN REPRESENTS 
MORE THAN 40% OF THE 
ENTIRE CIRCULATION OF 
ALL CHICAGO EVENING 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Daily average net-paid circulation for 
six-month period ending Sept. 30, 1925 


441,227 
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cases) the wrenched use of the 
usual word. Many an otherwise 
“thin” word can be “thickened” 
by transplanting it from some 
motheaten phrase into an un- 
familiar context. Or old bores of 
words can be compounded into 
exciting and memorable strangers. 
And so forth. But this re- 
sembles flourish. Have I really 
‘anything more to say? (Have I 
really said anything?) At all events 
let not shoptalk degenerate into 
hoptalk ! 
...+ “Good place to quit,” mur- 
murs the cub who never looks 
over my shoulder except when I’m 
stuck. “What are you taking a 
fall out of, now? ‘Common lan- 


guage for the common people,’ eh? 
Why, that’s what you're always 
raving at us for not giving you!” 


Mail Order Sales Make New 
Record for October 


The sales of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago mail-order house, es- 
tablished a new high record for the 
month of October when they totaled 
$21,964,882, a gain of $4,702,500 or 27.2 
per cent over that month last year. 
Sales for the ten months amounted to 
$142,512,618, an increase of $16,995,471, 
or 13.5 per cent. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago 
mail-order house, reports sales of $30,- 
374,605 for the month of October, a 
gain of $6,575,605, or 27.6 per cent 
when compared with the same month of 
1924. Sales for the first ten months 
of this year were $201,974,153, an in 
crease of $28,457,976 or 16.4 per cent. 


New York Editorial Confer- 
ence to Meet 


The New York Editorial Conference, 
of the New York Business Publishers 
Association, will hold its first meeting 
of the season on November 13, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. J. W. Cun- 
liffe, director of the School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, New York, 
and W. W. Macon, of Iron Age, will 
discuss the subject, “Where Is the Busi- 
ness Paper Editor of the Future Com- 
ing From?” 


Pacific Coast Newspaper 
Executives to Meet 


The third annual meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast and Intermountain News- 
paper Executives, under the auspices of 
the San Francisco office of the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, will be held on 
Novem! 
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Fisk Uses Inference Copy to 
Get Dealer Prospects 


In its trade-paper advertising The Fisk 
Tire Company is devoting its atten. 
tion to showing dealers the advanta; 
which are open to them if they a 
take an exclusive franchise on Fisk 
tires. One advertisement, for instance, 
tells of the experiences of two dealers. 

Under the caption “These two tire 
dealers have proved that it pays to con 
centrate on Fisk tires” the copy relates 
how an Indiana dealer, starting on a 
capital of $75 has built up his business 
to a volume of about $35,000 annually, 


. Another dealer in California, who placed 


an initial order of $104, after accepting © 
a franchise in 1923, has succeeded in 
increasing his sales to over $25,000 a 
year. 

The advertisement carries illustrations 
of the store fronts of the two dealers 
referred to in the text. Nothing in the 
advertisement urges other dealers to 
take up with the Fisk company directly 
the matter of obtaining a franchise but, 
inferentially, by making public the 
records of its dealers, the copy subtly 
carries an invitation for other dealers to 
look into the advantages of exclusive 
representation for Fisk tires. 

The names of ‘the dealers mentioned 
are not given but they carry a reference 
number. In a footnote the advertise- 
ment states that the original letters are 
on file at the, Fisk offices. 


Mack Trucks Have Record 


Quarter 


_The earnings of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, in the third quarter of its 
fiscal year, amounting to $2,614,205, 
established a new high record and almost 
doubled the earnings of the third quar- 
ter of 1924, which were $1,345,321. 
For the nine months of the year net 
profits equaled $7,268,053. It is ex- 
pected that sales for the full year will 
approximate $65,000,000, which would 
compare with about $46,000,000 in 1926. 


Heads American Trade 
Association Executives 


F. D. Dodge, secretary of the Toy 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, was elected president of 
American Trade Association Executives 
at a recent meeting. Frederick W. Don- 
ahoe, secretary of the Refractories Manu- 
facturers Association, was made_vice- 
president, and Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the Textile Color 
Card Association, secretary-treasurer. 


Men’s Furnishings Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 


Cavper & Capper, who conduct a 
number of men’s furnishings stores in 
the Middle West, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with the Chicago of- 
fice of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. 
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the Electric Railway 
has come back 


It is a new management spirit 
that has put traction operation 
back into the paying column— 
a universal awakening to the 
fact that the public after all is 
the best judge of service. 

Quietness, comfort, attractive- 
ness and cleanliness are the 
new-day requirements of the 
riding public as exemplified by 
the popularity of the privately 
operated automobile. 

Traction managers and car 
builders are vying to achieve 
these realities in electric car 
design and in road bed construc- 
tion. New truck design, com- 
fortable seats, roller bearings, 
better illumination, noise reduc- 
tion in mechanical equipment, 
plenty of paint, soap and water 
—this is the order of things 
now that the public is doing the 
specifying. 

The bus is but one factor in 
the rejuvenation of the electric 
railway industry. Its contribu- 
tion has been prominently im- 


portant. It is with the industry 
to stay. 

One word — modernization— 
sums up the need and the mood 
of the industry. 

Modern Coral Gables down in 
Florida is planning its new 
traction service from this view- 
point but Grand Rapids up 
north best illustrates this new 
spirit. Here the riding public 
is trying out and selecting the 
best equipment furnished by 
three competing builders. 

How times have changed!— 
for the better! It is more profit- 
able to management to buy 
from the public viewpoint— 
service—than on the precedent- 
bound theory of cost. 

Engineering and operating 
officials and equipment builders 
are eager for suggestions from 
manufacturers. If you have 
anything this industry can use 
there is a single channel of ap- 
proach— 


A. B.C. Eectrric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
a McGraw-Hill publication 
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“Making a Great Product 
GREATER! 








re has for years been the 
magazine through which great fiction 
writers of our time have given the world the 
first glimpses of their work. For years, too, 
Cosmopolitan has been the magazine that has 
developed and given to the public the art of 
the world’s great illustrators. 


Persistency in such a policy generously carried out 
as to volume and quality made Cosmopolitan one 
of the great magazine institutions of the American 
home. So much so, that, even at 35c a copy, more 
people bought it monthly than purchased any other 
publication of its kind. And its circulation went 
to well over a million copies, an unheard of thing 
at such a price. 


A few short months ago, a new and higher 
standard was set. With Cosmopolitan was com- 
bined Hearst’s International and into one single 
magazine came, as though on one great stage, a 
grouping of authors, writers, and artists such as 
never before had been assembled. 
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The results have been not only gratifying but start- 
ling. Also they are important to every manufac- 
turer interested in a policy of constant betterment 
of an already fine product. Actually hundreds of 
thousands of new purchasers have been added to 
the number that not long ago was considered an 
astonishing attainment. 

A magazine is an institution. A great magazine is 
a great institution. A magazine like Cosmopolitan, 
sought out each month by the American people 
at a price clearly proving its position, and stay- 
ing for thirty days as a part of their every-day 


life, is a unique institution as well as a great one. 


Z2Ztett 


Topay on the counter of the little general store 
in the frontier towns of Alaska —in the hotels 
at Palm Beach and “on the corner” in every 
city in this country, December Cosmopolitan 
is being purchased by people who wish to 
stimulate their lives and their living by reading 
the work of the really great writers of the hour. 


Get a copy and see why this announcement holds such 
interest and significance for you 





To Advertisers: 
Cosmopolitan has just announced an in- 


crease in its advertising rates 
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Best for Advertisers Because 


Best for Readers 








THE BROOKLYN RADIO SERVICE CO. 
577 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Herald Tribune October 30, 1925 
225 West 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :— 

Hundreds of direct orders came to us from every 
part of the country in answer to the recent campaign 
we ran in your radio section, and we have found it 
necessary to replenish our stock several times in 
order to fill the demand. 

This campaign has proven beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Herald Tribune has few if any equals 
as a direct radio producer. The manufacturers or 
retailers of radio who do not include this paper in 
their advertising campaigns are doing their business 
an injustice. 

We have instructed our agents, the Lewis Adver- 
tising Corp. of 30 Park Row, New York, to give you 
a goodly portion of our $100,000 which we have 
appropriated to spend for the coming Radio Season. 

We sincerely thank you for your kind cooperation, 
and trust that our experience will assist other radio 
dealers in making a wise choice for their advertising 
medium. 

Very truly yours, 
BROOKLYN RADIO SERVICE CO. 


Etta Udilson, Sec. 








The Radio Magazine of the New York 
Herald Tribune is the only newspaper 
radio magazine published in New York 
on Sundays. It produces results for 
advertisers because it reaches a vast 
body of substantial homes in the 
World’s Greatest Market. 


New D 
Herald @ribune 
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Direct Mail from the Rural Point 
of View 


Some Specific Examples of the Use of Direct-Mail Advertising in Further 
Developing the Rural Market 


By Marco Morrow 


President, Agricultural Publishers Association and Assistant Publisher of The 
Capper Publications 


HAT is the function of 
direct mail in the further 
development of the rural market ? 
At least 75 per cent of the ad- 
vertisers in farm papers employ a 
direct-mail follow up. Even the 
general advertiser whose product 
is distributed through dealers does 
not neglect direct mail. Adver- 
tisers of food products offer a 
recipe book; the cream separator 
a dairy book, and so on. This 
practice has a double purpose: 
first, to get a line on the pulling 
power of the paper used, and sec- 
ond, to establish closer contact with 
the prospect. The names of in- 
quirers are usually referred to 
dealers. 

Mail-order advertisers, as a mat- 
ter of course, must have a more 
or less elaborate follow-up system, 
if their product sells for $5 or 
more. The follow-up is their sales 
system, and their whole success 
depends upon its efficiency. But 
there is a great difference of 
opinion among mail-order adver- 
tisers as to the length of life of an 
inquiry and the number of pieces 
of direct mail that may be sent 
with profit. One of the most suc- 
cessful agricultural advertisers I 
know recently wrote me: 


_ In regard to a follow-up, we are not 
in favor of the professional form of 
high pressure follow-ups. I know when 
they use them on me it always makes 
me mad. Often I answer an advertise- 
ment and when I get the sales letter 
or catalogue I find it is not what I 
want or the price, or other conditions 
are not satisfactory; then I simply for- 
get it. In two or three weeks, I get 
an impertinent follow-up letter wanting 
me to tell them why I haven’t answered 
their letter. It always irritates me and 

cannot remember when it ever in- 
duced me to make a purchase. 

The only follow-up we use is a sup- 

Part of an address made at the annual 
convention of the Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing Association at Boston. 
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plementary catalogue or our  house- 
organ or something of that kind. We 
never make ourselves a nuisance pest- 
ering people and wanting them to an- 
swer why they don’t buy. We take it 
for granted if they want to buy they 
will and if not, that is their business 
and not ours. We have not found it 
profitable to employ direct-mail advertis- 
ing without’ preliminary advertising. 


Another outstanding success in 
the mail-order field writes: 


After an inquiry is received in our 
office, we follow it up quite extensively 
for about forty days with specially- 
prepared literature and we continue to 
follow up the inquiry periodically at 
least three times each year for two or 
three years with direct-mail literature 
and often times make sales from in- 
quiries that are three or four years old. 
We figure the cost of an inquiry with 
the follow-up is approximately $2.50. 
The average sale is $70 each. 

e would not, under any considera- 
tion, use regular mail advertising with- 
out backing it up with new inquiries. 
We would not continue in business if 
we depended on direct-mail advertising. 
We have tried several times to make 
direct by mail more profitable by using 
high-grade names, but we have never 
found it satisfactory to mail our litera- 
ture promiscuously to people without 
their first having made inquiry. 

For a great many years we have 
asked our customers for lists of pro- 
spective buyers but have not found this 
very satisfactory. The most economical 
method we have tried has been through 
the various publications in which we 
advertise. We have done some circular- 
izations of rural box numbers without 
addresses and this has not been suc- 
cessful. Of course, the direct-mail litera- 
ture is very essential after we receive 
an inquiry but if it were used alone it 
would not be at all profitable. 


Here is the experience of a 
large Western manufacturer of 
farm machinery and wire fence, 
selling exclusively by mail: 


In our log saw division we have 
found that we can send six letters to 
each prospect—the original answer and 
five follow-ups. We only used five 
and sold one out of ten—but add- 
ing another we reduced sales to one 
in 9.2 inquiries and a seventh follow- 
up did not pay. 
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In our milking machine division pre- 
vious to March 1, 1925, we used four 
letters. I got disgusted upon checking 
up continually to find we only made 
one sale to twenty-one inquiries—even 
though the boys always assured me it 
would be better next month. So in 
March, I re-wrote our entire milking 
machine follow-up and increased it to 
seven letters. Now we are selling one 
out of evegy four inquiries. I tried an 
eighth follow-up in the form of a cir- 
cular, but it didn’t pay—so it seems 
that seven is the ideal number for milk- 
ing machines. But notice, please, that 
the average sale of these items runs 
above $150 so we can afford to put forth 
some effort. 

On fence it is different. Our aver- 
age sale is small, so we only mail two 
pieces to an inquiry. Yet, in normal 
years we sell one out of two fence in- 
quiries. This is no doubt due to the 
use of the right kind of copy in our 
farm-paper advertisements. 

The amount of sale of the article 
must determine the length of the fol- 
low-up. I think the greatest mistake is 
made in not following up often enough. 
Over 60 per cent of our sales on both 
log saws and milking machines come 
after the third letter has reached the 
prospect. 

It is profitable to follow-up inquiries 
that came in last season or before. On 
a recent check-up we found that during 
the last three years 22 per cent of our 
total business came from old prospects. 
We found that this volume varied from 
29 per cent when we followed them 
three times in one season down to 14.7 
per cent when we only followed them 
once. Please note however, that the 
success you get from old inquiries is 
determined by the amount of newspaper 
advertising you are carrying. In sec- 
tions where we have virtually stopped 
our farm-paper advertising we can’t 
make direct mail pay. In sections where 
we have kept it up, we get splendid re- 
turns from direct mail. We have proved 
by our own records that we can’t do 
business without both. Alone neither is 
profitable. Used in combination—profits 
result. 

As to the cost of following up in- 
uiries: We can profitably spend $1 in 
ollowing u cook log saw or milker 
inquiry. e can’t afford to spend 
twenty-five cents on a fence inquiry. 

The peevene sale and the gross spread 
determine the amount you can spend 
on follow-up. I firmly believe that the 
sales you make in any direct-mail fol- 
low-up depend greatly upon what you 
say in the copy of the advertisement 
you run in the newspaper. 

For example: It would be ruinous for 
us to run log saw copy—featuring only 
the free book, as the hanane Ward 
people do in their advertising. We 
would buy very cheap inquiries, but 
we couldn’t close the proper proportion, 
and the cost of the wasted follow-up 
would be too great. Therefore, to make 
a mail-order specialty pay, you must: 

_ (1). Write good copy that will get 
inquiries that are really interested. 

(2) It must be placed in good 


papers. 
(3) Each inquiry must be followed 
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up and it must be followed up on time, 

We ask our customers for lists of 
prospects, but we don’t follow them 
up. We send a reproduction of an ad- 
vertisement and ask them to sign and 
return the coupon if interested. To those 
who send in the coupon, we follow up 
just as we do a newspaper inquiry. To 
those who don’t, we forget them. 

One year we experimented and sent 
our complete log saw follow-up to every 
name sent in by customers. At the end 
of the year, the bill for printing and 
postage was greater than our total 
sales. So you can see that lists of this 
kind are only good when put on the 
same basis as rapes gard advertising. 

I believe that rural people are just 
as responsive to direct mail as they 
were five years ago. However, we have 
had better success with letters during 
the last two years than we have had 
with the large flaring circular. 


An incubator manufacturer, do- 
ing the largest volume of business 
in his line, says: 


We figure that an inquiry for a 
catalogue is worth much more than a 
name from a list or a name that is 
sent in. The inquiries that come from 
our advertisements we attempt to an- 
swer immediately. A catalogue is sent 
and the best letter that we know how 
to write. The catalogue has a price 
list, in the letter we enclose an order 
blank making a freight prepaid prop- 
osition to the party that is buying and 
we write him just as though he had 
already decided to buy and it was just 
a question of the week or ten days until 
we delivered the incubator to him. 
These first letters bring us perhaps 70 
per cent of our total business. There 
are a few straggling orders that follow 
in, apparently from no particular effort 
that we have put forth, a sort of. an 
accumulative effort. I would say that 
amounts to possibly 10 per cent of our 
total business. 

Then we have a series of poultry 
lectures that we mail about once a 
month. These lectures have seasonable 
suggestions. In the fall, we talk of 
culling, housing and feeding to get 
winter eggs and stress the need of hav- 
ing early hatched stuff that is matured 
before cold weather. We suggest that 
the writer, if he has not a catalogue, 
send for one. We also show a picture 
of the incubator and the brooder, but 
we do not quote prices. This is likely 
to bring in another 10 per cent of our 
total business. 

Along about the 20th of March we like 
to have a broadside ready. This is a 
special price proposition. We explain 
that we have a few sizes of machines 
that we are making a cut price on, that 
we do not carry stock over from one 
season to the next, hence we are mak- 
ing a quick sale proposition. This cut 
price is good for about 15 per cent of 
the total business. 

We start out in November mailing 
an announcement circular to our last 
year’s list. This circular carries a spe 
cial or hold-over price, The results of 
it are counted in with the spring spe 
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The News Leads Also 
in Automotive Advertising 
in Detroit 


1,274,548 Lines In 10 Months 
272,818 More Than Second Paper 


This lead, typical of past years, as well, shows that automo- 
tive advertisers, like all other advertisers who must reach 
the homes to make sales, get their maximum effectiveness 
through The News. 


There are reasons for this greater resultfulness. The News 
has a circulation that thoroughly blankets Detroit and the 
local trading area—325,000 Sunday and 300,000 daily—and 
it has reader interest. As in every other department of the 
paper, only items of strictly news interest are permitted in 
the Automobile Section. Hence, it has reader confidence 
and effectiveness. 


The Detroit News not only leads its field in total 
national, local and classificd advertising, but 
shown greater gains in each of these classes of ad- 
vertising during 1925 then in any other year. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Day or Sunday, in Michigan. 
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cial or broadside. There are a few in- 
quiries that come off of this fall circular 
as we enclose coupons or postcards. 
The names coming back on these we 
treat as inquiries and handle them the 
same as though they come direct from 
an advertisement in a farm paper. We 
like to keep our inquiries, which in 
volume amount to from 80,000 to 
130,000 each year. We send a circular 
to these in the fall. Usually, we get 
enough business on making the early 
fall price to pay for the circulars. 

What is the relative cost of in- 
quiries and follow-ups? Our inquiries 
until last season have never cost us 
more than sixty cents. This is the total 
inquiry. Last year, the cost went way 
high, about ninety cents. The follow- 
ups cost us the 1% cents for postage, 
the printing of the circular and filing 
and addressing, I figure about two cents; 
each follow-up will therefore cost us 
about 3% cents each. This would hold 
good for all three of the poultry lect- 
ures and the broadside is a two-color 
proposition and will stand us about 
4% cents. 


Tide Water Oil Company 

The Tide Water Oil Company, New 
York, reports a net income of $5,651,082 
for the nine months ended September 30. 
This compares with $3,848,022 for the 
same period last year. Net income for 
the third quarter was $1,783,835, after 
charges as against $2,344,671 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and $524,906 in the third 
quarter of 1924. 


Farm Implement Account to 


Charles Advertising Service 

The Massey-Harris Harvester Com- 
pany., Batavia, N .. has placed its 
advertising account with The Charles 
Advertising Service, New York. Farm 
and implement trade papers will be used 
during 1926. 


Leaves Wm. T. Reynolds & 
Company 

Paul I. Reynolds, treasurer of Wm. 

T. Reynolds & Company, Inc., Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y., food products, has re- 

signed. He had been with the com- 

pany for twenty-five years and man- 
aged sales and advertising. 


C. L. Ozburn with Cleveland 


Agency 
Cc. L. Ozburn, formerly with Albert 
Frank & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the staff 
of The John S. King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency. 


American Auto Lamp Company 
Advances H. J. Miller 


Henry J. Miller has been made sales 
manager of the American Auto Lamp 
Company, Inc., New York. He has 
been with the company for the last two 
years. 
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Connecticut Mutual Life 


Appointment 

Kenilworth H. Mathus has joined the 
publicity and sales staff of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Hartford, Conn. He was form- 
erly in charge of advertising, sales 
promotion and conservation work for 
the United Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Concord, N. H. 


Chemists Account for 

Ferry-Hanly Agency 
_ Jacques Wolf & Company, Passaic, 
N. J., manufacturing chemists and im- 
porters, have appointed the New York 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., to direct their advertis- 
ing account. Publications reaching the 
textile trade will be used. 


J. E. Sweeney, President, 
Jonathan Levi & Company 


John E. Sweeney has been made pres- 
ident of Jonathan Levi & Company, 
Schenectady, N. . e was formerly 
with William T. Reynolds & Company. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He succeeds Ed- 
ward F. Cohen, who retired after be- 
ing with the company since 1878. 


Organize Motorist Class Group 


The Class Group Publications, Inc., 
Chicago, has organized the Motorist Class 
jroup, a group of individual automobile 
club publications. They will be printed 
and published at Chicago, but distributed 
by the various clubs to their members. 


Mansfield “News”? Advances 
E. M. Grimes 


The Mansfield, Ohio, News has a 
pointed M. Grimes business and ad- 
vertising manager. He had been a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff and succeeds 
R. F. Fletcher. 


Lehn & Fink Reports Income 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, and 
subsidiaries, Pebeco toothpaste, Lysol, 
Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream, etc., 
reports a net income of $158,336, after 
charges, for the six months ended June 
30. 


T. J. Young Joins Philadelphia 
“Daily News” 


T. J. Young, formerly merchandising 


manager of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, has been appointed manager of 
national advertising of the Daily News, 
of that city. 


Appoints H.H. Reber Company 

The Diesel & Oil Engine Journal, 
Los Angeles, has appointed The H. H. 
Reber Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its advertising representative in 
the Eastern territory. 
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Reader-Interest Means 
Advertising-Interest 


HE reader who pays 

3 cents for his morn- 
ing paper may not be 
worth 50% more than 
his neighbor who pre- - 
fers a two-cent paper:— 


But it’s a safe assump- 
tion that he is 50% more 
vitally interested in a 
morning newspaper. 


The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING :: :: NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE Tower TITLD INSURANCE BUILDING 
CuIcaco Los ANGELES 


TERMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SEATTLE San FRANCISCO 
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The Mirror’s news is briefed, human, 
pictured. It brings events home to the 
reader as words alone never can. 


From a Big- 
Page Newspaper 





etn kind of journalism is 
winning New York. It is 
represented at its best by the 
Daily Mirror. It carried the 
Mirror from a cold start 16 
months ago to 250,000 aver- 
age for the half-year starting 


From the 
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in April. In the entire U.S 
morning or evening daily 
field, only 11 other news 
papers have as great cita 
lation as the Mirror now 
guarantees (300,000 yearly 
average net paid daily). 
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N. ¥. DAILY|M 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort Street, New You] West. 
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HERE'S W 


Such reporting as shown here—plus en- 
tertaining features for all the family— 
account for the Mirror’s rapid growth. 


New York Daily Mirror 


——— 








Western Office, 326 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
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The government 
gives Detroit 

a growth of 25 per 
cent since 

1920— 

during this period 
the Evening Detroit 
Times went from 
20,000 to over 
220,000 while the 
Sunday Times, 
started later, is now 
on the threshold of 
300,000. 

The Times is growing 
faster than its 
community—by 
remarkable strides 




















Futuristic Monstrosities Are All 
the Rage 


Realism Is Turned Topsy-Turvy So That Novel Effects May Be Secured 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


URING a recent art exhibit at 

New York, one piece of 
strange futuristic art crept into a 
collection of otherwise tradition- 
ally-handled canvases. This picture 
attracted the lion’s share of pub- 
lic attention. Many people 
laughed at the monstrosity—but 
they did examine it 


closely. 
It is because of 
their knowledge of 


this that advertisers 
have been led, of late, 
to resort to futuristic 
art in single pieces of 
copy and throughout 
important campaigns. 
The vogue started 
with a series of as- 
tounding backgrounds 
for the Franklin mo- 
tor car. It wasn’t 
necessary for the 
public to understand 
what it all meant. 
The campaign was 
strikingly distinctive 
and that is usually a 
distinct asset in any 
series. 

Dr. Lyon’s dental 
products copy takes 
the idea a step far- 
ther. An illustration, 
in full-page space, is 
made up of a series 
of planes of shading, 
straight lines, eccen- 
tric forms and circles 
and motifs, all of 
which mean nothing, and could 
only be interpreted by a confirmed 
futurist of the most rabid type. 

But this is not all; the headline 
joins in the carnival of nonsense, 
being hand-lettered at amazing 
angles, topsy-turvy, scattered 
across the top of the page with 
absolutely no eye to sanity or 
tradition in such matters. But, 


straightway the reader is let into 
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the secret. The headline asks: 
“Should we add to your con- 
fusion?” followed by this entirely 
logical explanation : 

Confusion about the care of your 
teeth—just to make things sound big? 
We could add some ingredient to our 
product, almost anything—just a little 
—that would not do you any good, pos- 





STARTLING EFFECTS ARE OBTAINED WITH THE NEW 
TECHNIQUE 


sibly not any harm, but would make a 
big story. And spurt up sales—for a 
while. owever, we feel there is enough 
confusion already surrounding this 
simple question of personal hygiene. For 
that is all there is to using a dentifrice 
—cleanliness. 


The struggle for attention, as 
everyone knows, is keen. Conse- 
quently, what may be considered 
the futuristic spirit has crept into 
more phases of modern advertis- 
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ing than backgrounds: headlines 
have a dash of it; art compositions 
are often frankly and boldly futur- 
istic, and there are many advertisers 
who present the human figure done 
in, terms which get as far away 
from realism as possible. The 
futuristic border, mortise scheme 
and general make-up, have found 
a place in campaigns of today and 
it must be confessed that they do 
stand out. You can’t ignore them. 

Critics of modern 
advertising seem to 
lose sight of one of 
the most important of 
all considerations: the 
need of variety and 
the fact that there are 
large groups who may 
be reached by radical 
measures and appeals. 
The critic will insist 
upon measuring all 
campaigns by a 
common yardstick of 
precedent. He will 
say “That is an erotic 
and silly series. It is 
wrong. It can’t be 
profitable because it 
does not conform 
to conventions and 
standards.” 

But different prod- 
ucts require different 
advertising handlings. 
Not all markets are 
the same. Some ad- 
vertisers use certain 
methods because they 
know, from .a study 
of their own market 
that their type of 
buyer may be reached 
most quickly by the 
thing they do. 

To thumb through 
advertising, and to condemn one 
series or one advertisement because 
it doesn’t happen to measure up to 
certain ideals and traditions, is to 
misinterpret ‘the requirements of 
the case and the polyglot character 
of the prospect. 

Know your audience. 

You may write copy and draw 
illustrations which in no _ wise 
please you, personally, but which, 
in combination, appeal to the spe- 
cific people you wish to reach. It 
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must always be remembered that 
there are strata of society and of 
buying judgment. 

The futuristic craze is merely a 
pander to a popular group. Some 
people like that sort of thing and 
are at once attracted to it. Others 
may be repelled, but they are in 
the minority. People appear in ad- 
vertising illustrations, grotesquely 


drawn: no eyes, impossible figures, 
outlandish settings. 


But the ad- 
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CERTAINLY COPY OF THIS CHARACTFR WILL STAND OUT 
REGARDLESS OF COMPETITION 


vertiser has studied his great ma- 
jority and knows what he is about. 

It is more important to appeal 
to the great number who might 
like such illustrations, borders and 
typography, than to be severely 
circumspect and normal, and 
please the small number of con- 
servatives. 

There appeared, this month, a 
futuristic canvas, in color, for 
Cheney silks. Surely, this adver- 
tiser might be looked upon as a 
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Looked-for 
Advertising 


The dominance of The Times-Picayune in all 
three major divisions and practically all standard 
classifications of advertising is so great that the 
people of New Orleans and trading zone regard 
it as the authoritative bearer of tidings from those 
who have merchandise or service to sell. 





' Advertising Lineage, New Orleans Newspapers 
First 10 Months, 1925 
The Second Third Fourth 
Times-Picayune Paper Paper Paper 
Local . 7,869,937 5,489,396 5,258,065 3,000,357 
Classified 4,290,621 1,352,197 1,020,409 941,882 
National 2,300,181 1,109,092 816,732 843,234 


Total . 14,460,739 7,950,685 7,095,206 4,785,473 





The Times-Picayune, published mornings and Sunday 
Second paper, published evenings and Sunday 

Third paper, published evenings and Sunday 

Fourth Paper, published mornings 





Just as The Times-Picayune is the sole or preferred 
newspaper in close to 100% of able-to-buy homes 
in the““first market of the prosperous South,” so 
many discriminating advertisers use The Times- 
Picayune ALONE to reach those homes at ONE 
COST. 


Dhe Gimes-~ 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 













Representatives : Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta: R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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wholly sane conservative. It was 
a study of two Hallowe’en raga- 
muffins, wrapped about in weird 
and colorful costumes. The faces 
were abnormal. Everything about 
the illustration suggested mad 
abandon. Yet, it was attractive. 
It possessed a mysterious sort of 
charm. It was, in short, irresis- 
tible. 

Surely, there must be some 
sound reasoning back of the fact 
that such a firm as the Corticelli 
Silk Company bases an entire 
periodical series on futurism. 

The figures in these drawings 
are unreal, fantastic. In the ad- 
vertising and showing of hosierv, 
for example, apparently ridiculous 
cempositions are arrived at, such 
as flinging a group of stockings 
across the study of a girl, whose 
arms are too long and whose face 
is the very height of unreality. 

But the young women of today 
are perhaps surfeited by the real- 
istic school of art. There is a 
reaching out for just such things 
as this. Anything to be different, 
original and novel. 

Glance through any of the col- 
lege papers of today and see what 
might appeal to the younger gen- 
eration of buyers and even to their 
elders. Indeed, one advertiser has 
shaped the destiny of his present 
advertising campaign on atmos- 
phere selected from these college 
magazines. 

A manufacturer of a product 
sold entirely to women told us that 
he was deliberately planning his 
advertising along futuristic lines 
because he was firmly convinced 
that it was wise from an economic 
point of view. 

“T do not want to educate my 
public,” he said. “If people dem- 
onstrate daily that they like that 
sort of thing, then I feel I must 
give it to them. I want my ad- 
vertising to pay. We have jumped 
from conservatism to the most 
outlandish advertising. For my 
own part, I dislike it greatly. It 
shocks and jars me. But my ad- 
vertising must pay. 

“The younger generation is not 
to be despised, and I have grown 
to recognize this fact. I am not 


building my advertising to apply 
wholly to the conservatives.” 
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So conservative an advertiser as 
the H. J. Heinz Company has 
turned to futuristic art and make- 
up. The maid, who slices a cake 
under the light of candles, is far 
from real. And the candle rays 
cut across her figure sensationally. 
It is futurism of the most ap- 
proved pattern. But it is effective 
because it is different, novel. This 
campaign appears in women’s 
magazines. But when the Heinz 
company goes into other periodi- 
cals and knows that it is appealing 
to another class of buyers entire- 
ly, it does something else again. 
Cut your advertising to suit the 
specific audience is the modern 
idea. 

It is interesting to watch how 
futurism has influenced the layout 
of advertising today. The most 
extravagant ideas are employed; 
ideas which do not mean anything 
but which attract the eye beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. That is 
their purpose. They set out to be 
individual. They are in keeping 
with some of the furniture and 
floor coverings and wallpaper and 
decorations of your modern home. 
They are imaginative and frankly 
“strange.” It is a sop to a current 
preference. 

Things that people can’t quite 
understand seem to interest and 
hold them. It keeps them guessing. 

Futurism in illustration, in let- 
tering, in typography and in bor- 
ders and composition is to be. 
found executed photographically, 
as well. The camera has fallen 
into the spirit wonderfully and, as 
might be expected, the photog- 
rapher can manipulate his art to 
fit the need for more ease than 
the artist, perhaps. Figures are 
posed against meaningless back- 
grounds: draped allegories seem 
to belong to another world. Lights 
flash from unexpected places and 
shadows crop up from nowhere. 

The public seems to like that 
sort of thing. Why not give it to 
them—in the product and in ad- 
vertising ? 


Freshman Radio Sales Tripled 


Net sales of the Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc., New York, Freshman 
radio, for October, were $1,290,174, 
against net sales for October, 1924, of 
$366,417. 
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OULD you make your Boston ad- 

vertising campaign a success from 
the very start? Then you must, above all 
else, keep these four facts prominently 
in mind: 


First, that the people of this vast 
rich market are divided into two, dis- 
tinct groups. 


Second, that the Boston territory 
can be completely covered only by 
reaching both these groups. 


Third, that one of these groups 
may be reached through any one of 
several good newspapers. 


Finally, that the other vast group, 
great in every quality which makes 
newspaper circulation valuable, is 
covered only by the Herald-Traveler. 


To buy newspaper space in Boston 
without a clear understanding of Boston’s 
divided market is to handicap your cam- 
paign before it starts. Write today for 
your copy of “Business Boston,’ an in- 
structive booklet that will help smooth 
the path to profits in this rich market. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Has Always Sold 
Multiple 
Subscriptions 
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ERE’S another policy of The Farm Jour- 

nal that has stood the test of nearly a half 
century—selling multiple subscriptions. It’s 
the twin of The Farm Journal’s low subscrip- 
tion price. 


The Farm Journal subscribers pay twenty-five 
cents for one year or one dollar for four years, 
and those who want it for a longer term, two 
dollars for ten years. Many farmers prefer to 
buy multiple subscriptions. This permits a 
low subscription price, and at the same time 
makes possible almost ideal sales units, and 
reduces sales costs. 


Subscribers are willing to invest in multiple 
subscriptions for The Farm Journal, knowing, 
as they do, that “for any or no reason” they 
can always discontinue their subscriptions and 
obtain pro rata refund on the unexpired terms 
—and without any unpleasantness, either. 
These multiple subscriptions reflect the confi- 
dence farmers have in The Farm Journal. 


As with many other policies which The Farm 
Journal has inaugurated, that of selling mul- 
tiple subscriptions is being endorsed more 
and more by adoption on the part of other 
publications. 


The Farm Journal has always been a monthly, always 
been brief, always had a small page, always maintained a 
low subscription price, always sold multiple subscriptions. 


urnal 


| farm field 


SEATTLE 









CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO 
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| Too Busy to Be 
Ohio’s First Lady! 


When Andrew Harris, farmer, became Governor 
of Ohio, Mrs. Harris said she could not attend the in- 
auguration because she had not finished her canning. 

This shows the spirit of farm women—interested 
in home life but big enough for the most honored 
places. It explains why they are so important in 
farm home life. 

Women are the farm buyers. Time is saved by 
appealing first to them. each 800,000 farm 
women through 


THE 


FARMERS \VIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., eps Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 





























Federal Trade Commission Tries 
New Idea 


Seeks to Prevent Injustice in the Issuance of Complaints 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inxk 
HE fact that the attitude of 
the public was determined and 
carefully considered was a signifi- 
cant phase of the trade practice 
submittal of manufacturers of 
mending cotton, recently held be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Furthermore, before the is- 
suance of any formal complaints 
or cease and desist orders, the com- 
mission appealed to the manufac- 
turers, themselves, to get together 
and agree as to the methods of 
labeling which should be con- 
demned and approved in the 
future. And the commission has 
announced that, after February 1, 
1926, it will entertain complaints 
against members of the industry 
who fail to conform to the terms 
of the resolutions adopted by the 
industry and approved by the com- 
mission. 

Although the trade practice sub- 
mittal is not new, in this instance 
the commission appears to be using 
it for the first time as an effective 
means of avoiding any charge of 
injustice in the issuance of com- 
plaints. Usually, submittals have 
been the result of a demand on 
the part of the leaders of indus- 
tries, who have voluntarily ap- 
pealed to the commission to assist 
them in abolishing objectionable 
trade practices. But in the case of 
the mending cotton manufacturers, 
the commission invited the manu- 
facturers to attend the meetings, 
evidently with the intention of 
winning the friendly support of the 
leaders of the industry and avoid- 
ing as much trouble and resistance 
as possible. 

This also seems to indicate a 
realization on the part of the com- 
mission that competition forces 
many manufacturers to adopt 
methods of which they do not en- 
tirely approve, and that it is not 
fair to make one manufacturer 
stand responsible for the sins of an 
entire trade or industry. In many 








cases, after receiving complaints 
and making investigations, the com- 
mission has singled out one manu- 
facturer for attack, evidently in 
the expectation that litigation 
would result in a court decision 
which would serve as a basis for 
charges against others in the same 
industry and put teeth into the 
commission’s orders to cease and 
desist. 

Naturally, in every instance of 
the kind; the manufacturer selected 
for attack felt that he was being 
made a goat, since many others were 
equally guilty of the practice com- 
plained of. He fought back, many 
times, to justify himself and to 
counteract, as much as pussible, the 
unfavorable publicity brought 
about by the commission’s action. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COMMISSION 


In explaining the attitude of the 
commission, Commissioner Huston 
Thompson, before whom the sub- 
mittal was held, said that a num- 
ber of complaints had reached that 
body regarding the manner in 
which spools of mending and darn- 
ing cotton were labeled. But he 
explained that the commission, be- 
fore issuing any complaints against 
any manufacturer on the ground 
of a misrepresentation of the 
amount of cotton on spools, had 
decided that it would try to have 
a conference with the industry and 
see, first of all, whether it could 
get the industry to inform the com- 
mission as to how it would mark 
its goods so as not to deceive the 
public 

“Whatever is done here,” he de- 
clared, “is not binding on the com- 
mission. ‘The commission meets 
with the industry in order to help 
it clarify its own situation. The 
commission takes the action of a 
majority of the industry as a basis 
on which to consider future action. 
In the event that somebody 
subsequently makes a complaint 
that there is an improper marking 
of the spools, or an improper way 
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of describing the amount of mend- 
ing cotton, the commission will 
then consider what the industry 
has to say concerning the 
practice. This will help us to de- 
cide whether there has been an un- 
fair method of competition or 
not.” 

As in many other cases, it was 
found that trade terms used by 
manufacturers with no evidence of 
dishonesty, were misleading to the 
public merely because they were 
not generally understood. This 
was strongly indicated by the mass 
of data presented by the commis- 
sion, which was the result of an 
investigation regarding the public’s 
knowledge of the terms and the 
general impressions from. several 
terms used rather extensively in 
the industry for labeling. 

With the public’s attitude and in- 
terest clearly* indicated, the final 
meeting had no trouble in coming 
to an agreement and passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, that in the marketing, 
labeling or branding of mending cotton, 
the following and no other, with refer- 
ence to the yardage, ends, strands or 
ply, shall be marked on the package or 
ball, and in the order stated: 

The yardage as it comes off the ball 
or package. 

The number of ends. 

The number of plies per end. 


The submittal was attended, and 
this resolution passed, by the 
representatives of ten manufac- 
turers. These concerns, according 
to a recent estimate, produce 90 
per cent of the darning cotton 
made in the United States. Hence, 
a large majority of the industry 
is clearly on record before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Incidentally, the resolution is not 
only an effective guide to the com- 
mission, but serves the more valu- 
able purpose of definitely warning 
any manufacturer who may be in- 
clined, through ignorance or dis- 
honesty, to mislead ‘the consumer 
with his method of labeling. 





New Advertising Business at 
Miami, Fla. 


W. L._ Robinson, recently with the 
Miami, Fla., Herald, and Robert S. 


Clary, formerly publicity agent for the 
United States Air Service, have formed 
the Robinson-Clary Agency, at Miami. 
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Public Utility Advertises 
Details of Accident 


A short time ago a twenty-inch pipe- 
line, which formed the main source of 
natural gas supply to the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was broken at an inac- 
cessible point ninety miles from the 
city. The Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany used the accident as a theme for 
newspaper advertising. The copy gave a 
graphic description of the details and 
described the relief that was given gas 
users in the emergency, through the 
prompt and efficient work of the com- 
pany’s entire personnel. An apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of an allied gas 
company was also expressed in the ad- 
vertisement. 


To Advertise ‘“Tastee” Brand 
of Coffee 


The Frey-Weaver Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., producer and distributor 
of coffee, tea and rice, has ap 
plied for registration of the trade-mark 
“Tastee” for one of its brands of 





coffee, which it is advertising. H. R. 
Barnes, sales manager of the Frey- 
Weaver Company, informs Printers’ 


Ink, that a campaign has been started 
in Eastern Pennsylvania which will 
gradually be extended to other terri- 
tories, 





Simmons Shipments Establish 
New Record 


September shipments of the Simmons 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., metal beds 
and furniture, and mattresses, estab- 
lished a new record, amounting to 
$3,675,000, a gain of $260,000 over Sep- 
tember, 1924. Net earnings were $640,- 
000, an increase of about $135,000, while 
net earnings to date exceeded those of 
last year by about $1,300,000, also a 
record. 








J. J. Hartigan to Join 
Campbell-Ewald 


Joseph J. Hartigan, now with Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, will join the staff of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit advertis- 


+ ing agency, on November 15 as space 


buyer. 


Wendell Walker Joins Lewis 
H. Mertz 


Wendell Walker, formerly with the 
Mason Warner Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has joined Lewis H. 
Mertz Sons, advertising agency of 
that city, as an account executive, 








Leaves International Paper 


Company 
W. E. Haskell, vice-president of the 
International Paper Company, New 


York, since 1919, has resigned. 
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Building Materials— 
and shoes and ships 
and sealing wax 


Down here in New Orleans 
nearly 250 million dollars will be 
spent during the next few years 
in improvements already under 
way and proposed. 

New hotels, new banks, new 
bridges, new office buildings, 
new theatres, new schools, new 
paving, new hospitals. 

The city is seething with build- 
ing activity. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of 
materials and equipment is 
needed—now. Never was the 
opportunity greater for more 
and bigger sales. 

Clinch your share of the business— 
surely, quickly and economically. This 
rich market can now be covered com- 
pletely, morning and evening, at one cost. 

The ITEM-TRIBUNE does it—with 
the /argest total circulation, the /argest 
city circulation, and the Jargest carrier 
circulation obtainable in New Orleans at 
one price. 
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The After-Christmas 
Slump 





Bausch & Loms Opticat Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you ever had any articles in 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ INK 
Montuty dealing with the so-called 
“After Christmas Slump”? 

We are contemplating an article for 
our dealers’ magazine built around the 
idea that this slump is merely a state 
of mind, and that it does not exist for 
the dealer who properly combats it. 

A list of pot 4 articles would be of 
value to us in properly discussing this 
matter. 

Bauscu & Loms Optica Co. 


E think that the Bausch & 


Lomb idea of publishing an 
article in their dealers’ house 
magazine dealing with the after- 
Christmas slump is highly com- 
mendable. However, we do not 
agree that this slump is merely a 
state of mind. 

During the several weeks pre- 
ceding Christmas, buying at re- 
tail, instead of being an orderly 
process, becomes an orgy. The 
volume of retail business done 
during these few weeks is tre- 
mendous. It would be utterly im- 
possible for retail business to 
settle back, after the Christmas 
rush, and keep Jahuary up to a 
par with the other months of the 
year. A slump is inevitable. 

However, we do believe that, 
many lines, the slump has Sige 
permitted to go too far. Among 
certain types of retailers, the first 
two weeks in. January are taken 
up largely with straightening out 
the store after the hectic Christ- 
mas shopping season and taking 
care of returns. The second two 
weeks do not usually witness any 
strenuous sales effort. The re- 
sult is that January, as a sales 
month, is poorer than it should 
be. We don’t believe that any- 
thing can be done to make Janu- 
ary step along with the best of 
the other eleven months. On the 
other hand, we do incline to the 
view that there is no reason why 
sales should be allowed to take 
such a drastic drop as they do. 

What can be done to increase 
January sales? A vast number 
of things. Two articles, one of 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
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for December 25, 1924, and the 
other in the issue of November 20, 
1924, describe a number of prac- 
tical plans. The principal thing is, 
not to tell the dealer that there is 
no reason in the world why Janu- 
ary should be a poor month—and 
let it go at that—but to give him 
concrete sales plans which will 
help him to make January a better 
sales period.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





Boyce & Veeder Testing 
Marketability of New. Product 


Pirmo is the name of a new anti- 
freeze compound for automobiles which 
is now being marketed by the Boyce & 
a oad Compan Long Island City, 
N. Y.. maker of Boy yce-ite. Trial market- 
ing campaigns are being conducted in 
New York State, Central Pennsylvania 
and New England. 

In reply to an inquiry regarding ad- 
vertising plans for Pirmo, C. C. Pinck- 
ney, sales manager, informed Printers’ 
Inx: ‘‘We are trying out the marketing 
possibilities of Pirmo this winter. No 
extensive advertising will be conducted 
as we will concern ourselves with a 
close study of our marketing campaign. 
When these have been determined satis- 
factorily we will follow through with 
our usual strong advertising copy and 
plans. This will be along the same 
methods which we are using for Boyce- 
ite.’ 

Mr. Pinckney explained that their ef- 
forts for the new product in the terri- 
tories mentioned above, were being 
directed only along merchandising lines 
but that advertising was under contem- 
plation. 


Gain in Owens Bottle Profits 

The Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, Owens toothbrush closure bottles, 
ete., reports net profits of $1,540,266 
after charges, for the quarter ended 
September 30. This compares with 
$853,005 in that period last year. Net 
profits for first nine months of this 
year were $4,253,537, against $2,886,664 
for the corresponding period last year. 








Buys Interest in St. Paul 


Agency 

Ez. DB. Ring, formerly with Marquis 
Regan, Inc., New York, sales counsel- 
lors, has purchased an interest in _ 
St. Paul Advertising Compan 
Paul., Minn., with which he has Reape 
associated as. vice- -president. He was at 
one time sales promotion manager of the 
Ronalds Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


Bank Appoints Buffalo Agency 

The recently consolidated Manufac- 
turers and Traders National Bank and 
the Fidelity Trust Company, both_ of 
puteie, N. Y., has appointed the Fin- 
ley H. Greene Advertising Agency, also 
of Buffalo, to direct its advertising 
account. Plans call for the use of busi- 
ness papers. 
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Advertisers who, from the 


very beginning, recognized 
in Good Housekeeping the 
principles of Success. 


1885 — 1925 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


PILLSBURY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 


1887 — 1925 
STEINWAY & SONS 
QUAKER OATS CO. 
GEORGE FROST Co. 

COLGATE & CO. 
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During September, 
which proved to be 
one of the largest sell- 
ing months in the his- 
tory of the motor car 
business, eighteen of 
the largest sellers of 
automobiles used 30% 
more space in The 
Free Press than in any 
other Detroit news- 
paper. Eight out of 
the eighteen used 
Free Press columns 
exclusively. 
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DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


VeERREE & CoNKLIN, INc. 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























Building the Steady Job | 


The Importance of Stabilized Employment in the Business Scheme 


By Roy Dickinson 


How important stabilized em- 
ployment is in dollars-and-cents 
value is being strikingly demon- 
strated at the present moment. 
While the rest of the citizens in 
the Eastern States prepare to make 
one shovelful of coal do the work 
of four and wish bitterly they had 
installed an oil-burning furnace in 
August (but otherwise sit quietly 
by), the retailers of Hazelton and 
other cities and towns in the 
anthracite district are holding 
meetings, demanding action and 
will be probably the ultimate means 
of getting coal miners and operators 
together and the miners back on 
the job. The high cost of the 
strike comes right home to them. 

It has been estimated that the 
strike has already cost the miners 

,000, in wages not earned 
and consequently not spent. Each 
day the strike continues, another 
million dollars in wages not spent 
are withheld from the tills of the 
local storekeepers and therefore 
from the sales records of manu- 
facturers who would ordinarily be 
selling through the usual retail out- 
lets in the districts where the 
miners live. 

The amount of money lost to 
trade during any big strike is 
stupendous, yet a man who has 
spent many years of. his life in 
studying employment problems 
told me recently that the money 
lost to trade by strikes in any year 
was “mere chicken feed” in com- 
parison with the wages not earned 
and consequently not spent because 
of irregularity of employment and 
unnecessary “labor turnover.” It 
is difficult to compute the social 
and economic ‘service to the 
country of those men in manage- 
ment like William Cooper Procter 
and the scores of others who have 
been able by better distribution, 
merchandising and. production 


policies, to’ guarantee to workers 
steady jobs for the whole year in- 
stead of irregular employment with 
its consequent uncertain income. 
Professor H. Feldman 


in his 





recent book “The Regularization 
of Employment” makes a far- 
reaching statement concerning the 
loss in purchasing power due to 
uncertain employment. This state- 
ment, based upon reports of charity 
organizations both in this country 
and Europe, is to the effect that 
irregularity of employment and 
consequently of income is a much 
more important source of pauper- 
ism than low wages and that mere 
irregularity of income leads to 
pauperism, a complete lack of pur- 
chasing power and dependence on 
charity for life itself, when the 
same or even a lower income dis- 
tributed more evenly over the year 
would not. 

The great national service which 
advertising and better selling ren- 
ders in helping to build tens of 
thousands of steady jobs has never, 
in my opinion, been given the con- 
sideration and credit so richly due 
it. In every book written on the 
subject, and several good ones 
have appeared recently, the authors 
—usually professors of economics, 
with no intention of making a case 
for advertising—mention, as cures 
for irregularity of production, em- 
ployment and purchasing power, 
policies which manufacturers who 
advertise have always tried to 
carry out. 


CAUSES WERE MISUNDERSTOOD 


In the early days when com- 
missions and committees set out to 
investigate, seasonal unemployment 
was usually considered as an un- 
fortunate natural phenomenon, 
like an earthquake or tornado, As 
Professor Feldman points out, “In 
the report of the Wainwright 
Commission, which made a 
thorough study of the subject only 
fourteen years ‘ago, there was not 
even a hint in the section on 
Remedies, Recommendations and 
Conclusions that unemployment 
might be due in part to indifferent 
and planless management prevalent 
in various firms, and the sugges- 
tion was not made that some em- 
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ployers could cut down the ir- 
regularity of their operations by 
improved industrial technique.” 
The only remedies suggested by 
commissions up to a few years ago 
were along lines of public employ- 
ment exchanges, planning of public 
works and similar makeshifts. 
Today the attitude of forward- 
looking management is entirely 
different and specialists make 
recommendations which sound 
more than familiar to manufac- 
turers who advertise. Instead of 
talking about the building of pub- 
lic works and other outworn 
general panaceas, the plans and 
actions are all concerned with such 
things as lengthening the buying 
season; distribution activities; de- 
veloping new uses for the products 
made; searching out new markets 
having different seasons so that 
these outlets allow for more 
regular production; adding side 
lines, fillers, and new products to 
diversify the output and which 
can be manufactured at times dif- 
ferent from the production peaks 
of the main line; simplification of 
the regular line by elimination of 
unnecessary changes and _ varia- 
tions; modifying style extremes; 
educating the consumer to buy 
more regularly ; establishing closer 
relationship with retailers so that 
they will order well in advance of 
the season; developing unusual re- 
tail outlets ; conducting sales policies 
and production requirements by 
means of a master plan and bud- 
get; and by manufacturing for 
stock in off-seasons in the realiza- 
tion that an assured demand has 
been created and stabilized. 
Every manufacturer, of course, 
has used advertising as part of his 
scientific planning for the future 
for the purpose of making a 
profit. Yet in making a profit be- 
cause of better distribution 
méthods and more careful plan- 
ning, these firms have created 
steady jobs for their employees 
and have been a most valuable 
stabilizing force in helping all busi- 
ness men sell more goods. Lest 
this statement and the other con- 
cerning the tremendous waste due 
to irregular employment seem ex- 
aggerated, let us look at some 
figures. They concern the dif- 
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ference in purchasing power among 
the 900 employees of a certain 
company before and after taking 
a course in stabilization conducted 
by the management. In the old 
days, when one product was dis- 
posed of in bulk during a short 
season, more than 900 people were 
employed during the peak season 
of approximately three months. 
During the remaining nine months 
the force was cut to some 200 
people at slightly lower wages. At 
$50 a week, to take a convenient - 
average, the figures in wages paid 
out in those days were like this: 
900—3 months at $200 per month. 
200—9 months at $180 per month. 

By gradually adding other items 
which could sell in the main 
product’s off - season and by 
lengthening the buying season for 
its main product, in both of which 
cases advertising was used, the 
company was able to make its em- 
ployment figures read like. this: 
900—12 months at $200 a month. 

Take another look at those 
figures and before you read the 
next sentence make an estimate of 
the difference in money the em- 
ployees of that concern had to spend 
under the old arrangement and 
the new. The difference between 
the peaks and valley period and the 
present period of stabilized em- 
ployment is $1,296,000 a year. Yet 
with this great additional wage 
payment the company’s net profits 
have increased. 


VAST SUMS ARE LOST 


When one considers __ the 
thousands of companies, many of 
them much larger than this one, 
where seasonal employment is still 
the rule, and where more ingenious 
management methods would help, 
the tremendous difference in pur- 
chasing power which would be 
released if stabilization could be 
accomplished becomes evident. The 
only estimate I have seen of the 
present annual loss due to seasonal 
idleness is $280,000,000 and this 
has been called unduly conserva- 
tive by many authorities, some of 
whom insist that this partially pre- 
ventable waste would be found to 
be double that amount. 

Not every company starts out 
with the idea that it is going to 
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perts, ready, soi her to act for you in 
any business transaction, in any foreign 
country at a fixed fee. 


7 Ee D." service includes; 
Securing agents for sales or purchases. 


Foreign market investigations and 


Commercial and financial 
reports on 
foreign firms. 
Collections and adjustments. 


Securing for clients competent account> 
ants and legal advisors in any foreign 


countries in 
cable. 


ara to you renter ee from foreign 


Handling rejected shipments in foreign 
coun’ 


Translations. 

Use of branch offices when traveling. 

Somots exhibition space at foreign 
branches. 


Distribution of < sevarteng, matter in 
foreign countries. 

Confidential investigation of your agents. 

Lists of buyers or sellers of any produet 
in any country. 


GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD 
tells the details and will be sent to any 
executive requesting it on his business 
stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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build a steady job for its workers 

and so help to stabilize the na- 
tional purchasing power. Rather, 
this truly constructive result of 
progressive management policies 
and the intelligent use of advertis- 
ing follows as a most important 
effect. 

Here is a candy manufacturer 
whose dealers hesitate about stock- 
ing up beyond their shortest needs 
for the summer months. Con- 
sumer demand, he finds, is less at 
that seasou. He looks about for 
a logical fill-in to balance produc- 
tion. To the line of bar candies 
he adds a new product made 
from the same ingredients but in 
liquid ferm for use with ice cream 
and other frozen deserts. A test 
campaign convinces the company 
that it has discovered a real way 
to boost summer sales and make 
more profits. It also means that 
every worker in the candy fac- 
tory, as the new idea spreads over 
greater territory, is a _ better 
prospect for scores of other manu- 
facturers because his income be- 
comes steady instead of intermit- 
tent. Workers with irregular 
incomes are poor prospects. Every 
time a manufacturer stabilizes his 
workers’ wages, he creates for his 
fellow manufacturers hosts of new 
customers probably more surely 
than any retailer ever created them 
for him across a counter. 

Every time a maker of ice 
skates added lawn mowers, or a 
milk-pail maker added _ coal 
scuttles as fill-ins for the off-season, 
he was adding to the purchasing 
power of the nation a real and ap- 
preciable amount. 

As it has been indicated above, 
almost all of these improvements 
in management, production and 
employment technique — accom- 
plished always with the aid of ad- 
vertising—were embarked upon not 
primarily because of a firm resolve 
to employ more men with greater 
regularity, but in the hope of 
greater profits. Yet it is interest- 
ing to note the great interest now 
being taken in the task of building 
steadier jobs. It has come to be 


considered one of the tests of good 
management and is receiving the 
attention of a great number of 
executives on this basis. 
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Many great clothing concerns 
like Hart Schaffner & Marx 
and Hickey, Freeman Company 
have accomplished remarkable re- 
sults in stabilization of employ- 
ment, and have shared their ex- 
periences with other executives 
with the object of improving 
management methods and stabiliz- 
ing purchasing power. Certain in- 
dustries like clothing, shoes, soap, 
confectionery and automobiles 
have taken strides in this sort of 


leadership. 
A recent letter from E. E. 
Doane, sales manager for the 


Charles A. Eaton Company of 
Brockton, Mass., shows how 
closely ingenuities of selling enter 
into stabilization methods. Mr. 
Doane says: 


It happens that we have stabilized 
our production considerably by changing 
our selling methods. Prior to 1923 we 
followed the standard custom of the shoe 
business and sold fall shoes in the spring 
and spring shoes in the fall. At that 
time, we had two peak seasons in the 
year when everybody wanted shoes— 
and it was impossible to spread our 
production evenly throughout the year. 

In 1923, we started educating our 
dealers on the idea of confining their 
purchases to certain definite styles which 
we would keep in stock. We told the 
dealers to buy light at the beginning of 
the season and re-order continuously 
until the beginning of the next season. 
This plan is known as the In-Process 
System. It was developed by our com- 
pany and the name of the system is 
copyrighted by us. We now make shoes 
pretty steadily throughout.the year. We 
have benefited by stabilizing our pro- 
duction—we have benefited by manu- 
facturing in larger units for stock than 
we ever could for individual orders and 
the retailers have benefited by increased 
turnover and decreased close-out losses. 

he plan is very interesting and we 
can show definite examples of retail 
stores in which this system has actually 
increased profit. It will do that for any 
dealer who adopts the system in a 
wholehearted way. Our principal dif- 
ficulty is the problem of teaching the 
retailer to operate on a new method. 


In lines far removed from food 
specialties, clothing and similar 
products, the problem of building 
the steady job is receiving the 
close study of executives. 

Alvin Brown, treasurer of the 
Moline Implement Company, tells 
me it is an acute problem in his 
industry. The farmer buys most 
of his equipment during a short 
period in the summer. There are 
peaks and valleys in demand. This 
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NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


HICKORY PARIS GARTERS 
PROOUCTS No metal can touch you 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


1143 WEST CONGRESS STREET 


CHICAGO 


July 28, 1924 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


We want to thank you for the splendid 
cooperation you are always willing to 
render whenever we request it. 


We have always considered ‘the merchan- 
dising of our advertising an important 
adjunct to our newspaper publicity. The 
manner in which you aid us along these 
lines should do much to making our ad- 
vertising as productive as we planned 
it. to bee 


We want to thank you for the installa- 
tion of the splendid PARIS Garter dis- 
play which you made in your National 
Advertisers' Window, We feel that this 
has considerable value, 


Also wish to express our appreciation 
for the manner in which you keep our 
PARIS Garter advertising in the special 
position in which we request it, namely, 
on the sport page. 


Yours very truly, 

‘A. STEIN & COMPANY 

Advertising Manager 
Joseph M,. Kraus - RL 
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NEW ENGLAND— 
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Diversified industry makes New England a good market the 
year-round. Where the consumers are getting their livelihood 
from a number of industries a continuous state of prosperity 


will usually be found. 


You will find that industry is well diversified in the New England 
markets. Below are some of the principal products made by the leading: 
industries in thirteen prosperous New England markets. You will notice 
that conditions in each and all of these centers are well balanced. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Tools 
Shoes 
Firearms 

oolen Goods 
Bicycles 
Machine Parts 


Burlington, Vt. 


Dyes, Maple Sugar 

Clothing, Refrigerators 

Woolen and Cotton Goods 
Confectionery and Food Products 


Lynn, Mass. 


Shoes, Machine Parts 
Household Appliances 
Electrical Machinery 

Auto. Accessories 

Arc and Incandescent Lamps 
Wire Goods 


Taunton, Mass. 
Metal Goods 
Stoves and Ranges 
Machine Parts 
Cotton Yarns 
Silverware 


New Haven, Conn. 
Toys and Games 
Firearms 
Hardware and Metal Goods 
Clocks and Watches 


New London, Conn. 


Machines and Tools 
Silk Thread 
Printing Presses 


Haverhill, Mass. 


Shoes 
Woolen Goods 
Boxboard 


Each of the Newspapers here named is a power with 




















LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 103,000, with suburbs 125,000 


HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 
Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 21,149 A. B. C. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 11,702 A. B. C. 
Population 44,034, with suburbs 110,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 
Daily Circulation 12,914 A. BL. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
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5 
A Diversified Mark 
= iversiiie arket 
Salem, Mass. Portland, Me. 
the Cotton Cloth Canned Goods 
ood Jewelry Marine Hardware 
. Shoes, Elevators Stoves and Furnaces 
rity —— Marble and Slate 
z7ame. 
Electric Lamps Worcester, Mass. 
Auto Accessories 
an nn. 
ding Rentiend, a Corsets, Envelopes 
e Insuranci Rugs 
Otice Tools, Tebenetier Machi 
nee as Abpili. Loathan teste 
ous ppliances - 
Electrical Fixtures Wire Goods 
Brockton, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Shoes Textiles, Gymnasium Apparatus 


Cotton Machinery 
Bolts and Nuts 


Motorcycles 
Shoemakers’ Supplies and Tools 


This group of typical New England markets is ideal for intensive cul- 
tivation and try-out campaigns. Distributors and consumers are respon- 
sive to advertising. Being employed continuously, consumers are always 
buying. There are no so-called buying spurts. 


The most economical and direct method of reaching these desirable 
consumers is through the home daily newspapers. Each market is cov- 
ered by a paper that is a leader in its trading zone. 


The cost of merchandising campaigns in these New England markets is 
moderate and you will be able to introduce or thoroughly merchandise 
your products or service at an appropriation that would be in proper 
proportion to sales. 


will the dealers and consumers in its home community 


TELEG 





NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 44,406 P. O. 


WORCESTER, MASS,  7ELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 91,177 A. B. C. 


sa Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
‘TE NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) PAWTUCKET, R. L., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 11,953 A.B.C.—3c copy Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. c. 
0,000 Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 Serves territory of 130,000 
PORTLAND, ME., PBESS LD.” 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES » ME, SVENING EXPRESS 
, " Z Daily Cir., 62,043 A.B.C.—April.1, 1925 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy P “ 70,000, A.B.C. 
0,000 Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 noo over 70,00 —trade area 
VEL 











TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 8,972 A. B. C. 
Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 





Write direct for detailed description of each market. 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 23,054 P. O.—2c copy: 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 
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company, as well as others, is 
working out methods to equalize 
production by close study of other 
geographical zones where greater 
sales efforts can build sales in what 
are off-seasons in the regular mar- 
ket. The farmers in the big 
countries of South America have 
a reversed season from ours. Care- 
fully planned sales efforts there 
are being undertaken by many 
manufacturers selling to farmers 
in order to fill in the production 
valleys and build. more steady 
jobs. This plan of shifting sales 
efforts to different geographical 
zones is being adopted by a great 
number of manufacturers. 

The general manager of a big 
brick company is one of a number 
who tell me that quick shifts in 
sales efforts from one part of the 
company’s shipping radius to an- 
other has proved of great service 
in moving the company’s annual 
output in a steadier manner, thus 
assuring a more steady income to 
hundreds of wage workers. 

In the great number of manu- 
facturing concerns which sell most 
of their output to one industry, 
irregular employment has long 
been a problem. The vice-presi- 
dent of a big company which sells 
65 to 70 per cent of its output to 
the automobile industry writes that 
stabilization is of great interest to 
him, and outlines his problems. If 
the automobile industry comes to a 
time when output is reduced, his 
personnel is bound to be affected 
and the lay-off of men and stop- 
page of purchasing power spreads 
in his and allied industries. He 
states part of his problem and a 
suggested answer thus: 


The obvious answer is perhaps the 
manufacture of lines which are not 
absorbed by the automobile industry, 
but if the manufacturer in question is 
to take care of the needs of that indus- 
try at its maximum production, it is 
probably impossible for him to produce 
other lines without a very great increase 
in plant investment. 


Other manufacturers with a 
somewhat similar problem have in- 
dicated that now, while production 
is running at full blast and output 
is easy to sell, they are using their 
experimental laboratories to de- 
velop certain specialties, capable of 
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being made by the same machinery 
which they will push aggressively 
if and when the manufacturers 
who now take the greater part of 
their output find it necessary to 
curtail production. | Everyone 
hopes that a slump will not come 
for many years, but if one does 
come, there will be a greater ef- 
fort than in the past to push a 
specialty developed in good times. 

Two ideas which have a definite 
hearing upon consistent industrial 
advertising and the manufacturers’ 
servicing problems are suggested 
by Henry Buker, vice-president of 
the Brown & Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company. He says: 

In the case of machine tools, we have 
a somewhat different problem. The 
demand is not so much different at 
certain periods in the year, but is rather 
based: upon general prosperity in the 
industries using machine tools, so that 
one or two years there will be a limited 
demand, and then suddenly the demand 
will be very great for a year or two 
and then drop off due to the fact that 
metal working industries have either 
had a setback or at least purchased all 
the machines they require, and, as you 
will realize, a machine tool will last 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty years. 


There is one angle of the subject 
which, of course, can be considered, 
namely, the desirability of doing as 


much repair work as possible during the 
dull period. A concern manufacturing 
machines could delay, as far as possible, 
repairing machines in the shop so that 
when a dull period arrives they can 
keep quite a number of men busy on 
repair work. We ourselves have made 
it a point when business has been rather 
quiet, to write to our various customers 
throughout the country, and suggest to 
them that if they have any of our 
machines which may need to be re- 
ome now would be a good time to 
ave the machines sent to us, and that 
they could probably spare the machines 
better now than at a later date when 
they are busy, and we, on our part, 
would be in a better position to do the 
work than would be the case when we 
were busy building new machines. 
There are a number of minor angles 
of this character that could be con- 
sidered with every concern. Of course, 
if a company has sufficient faith in their 
product, they can build up a very large 
stock in dull times feeling reasonably 
sure if the product is a standard ma- 
chine that when business is good again 
they will be able to sell at a price 
that will reimburse them for the interest 
charge of carrying machines in stock. 


A number of companies in the 
construction field and manufac- 
turers who sel! them are both help- 
ing to build steadier jobs by 
(Continued on page 85) 
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The Miami Herald 


Has Published 


915,945 


(7,124,026 Lines) 


Paid Classified Advertise- 
ments During the First 
Ten Months of 1925, 
Ending October 3lst, 
Showing An Increase of 


Q/ % 


Over the Same Period 1924 


This remarkable increase is due entirely to the 
fact that The Miami Herald gets results for its 
advertisers. 

And since advertisers realize that classified 
leadership is a reliable standard by which to 
judge a “result getting” medium, this record 
should convince the space buyer that The Miami 
Herald is the choice of the Miami public in the 
use of classified advertising. 


, Miami Herald 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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“The Proof Of The Pudding 
Is The Eating” 


In October, 1925, The Birmingham News carried 
the largest volume of paid advertising ever 
printed in a single month in the paper’s history 


During October, The News, in addition to carrying the largest 
volume of op advertising in the history of Alabama news- 
papers, broke all records for local advertising, all records for 
national advertising since 1920, and twice during the month 
broke the all-time record for total advertising carried in a 
regular week-day issue. The following figures tell the story, 
and prove beyond doubt, that The News produces results for 
its advertisers at minimum cost : 











THE NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 
1925 OCTOBER 1924 1925 OCTOBER 1924 1925 OCTOBER 1924 
es Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Local ... 1,194,102 1,133,132 501,578 541,044 436,590 272,230 
Classified. 166,152 154,266 136,892 137,032 29,260 21,364 
National. 288,918 236,936 114,380 122,514 59,640 45,388 
Total. . . 1,649,172 1,524,334 752,850 800,590 525,490 338,982 
Gain 124,838 Loss 47,740 Gain 186,508 
e * e 
Widening the Margin of 
7 e 
Advertising Supremacy 
The ss of The News has been steady and consistent. 


For five years, however, October 1920 stood as its banner 
month. The figures below serve only to widen the margin of 
supremacy between The News and its competitors. The 
Birmingham Post was not established until January 1921, 
hence no figures are shown on it. 














THE NEWS AGE-HERALD 
1925 OCTOBER 1920 1925 OCTOBER 1920 
es Lines s Lines 
Local ....- 1,194,102 1,076,404 501,578 611,254 
Classified... 166,152 160,202 136,892 134,540 
Nati Il... 288,918 363,580 114,380 173,516 
Total... 1,649,172 1,600,186 752,850 919,310 
Gain 48,986 Loss 166,460 





Net Paid Circulation now Greater than 
75,000 Daily 87,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


The Soutns Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. 
Atlanta 


New York 
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educating their customers to build 
more during the winter months 
and thus lengthen their own selling 
season. 

I know of one great industry 
in an allied field where an associa- 
tion advertising campaign is being 
considered so that the now short- 
buying season may be lengthened 
and the present great irregularity 
in employment which causes great 
loss to both the companies and 
their employees may be mitigated. 

It is well for professional up- 
lifters, professors of social eco- 
nomics, labor leaders and writers 
like myself to realize that the 
present unmistakable trend toward 
more efficient handling of the 
seasonal unemployment problem, 
has come not from outside ad- 
visers but from hard-headed ex- 
ecutives who believe in horse sense 
management methods. 

They have not been content to 
administer their business with moss- 
grown, dust-encrusted machinery 
nor satisfied to consider seasonal 
unemployment as a trick of fate, 
hard on the workers but inevitable. 
The building of the steady, instead 
of the irregular job‘is a valuable 
national asset which is _ being 
carried on almost entirely by those 
manufacturers who know and use 
advertising as one of their tools 
in modern business management. 
And building the steady job does 
more than build extra profits for 
the manufacturer who gives his 
time and attention to it. It helps 
build stabilized purchasing power 
and carried along farther will 
build a permanent national pros- 
perity such as no other country has 
ever known. 


J. F. Brown with Thos. M. 
Bowers Agency 


Brown, for the last five years 
for the Charles Ww. 
Nichols Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined the Thos. M. Bowers 
Advertising Agency, also of Chicago, in 
a similar capacity. 


5. 2. 


space buyer 


George Frey Advanced by 
J. G. Brill Company 


George Frey has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding the late J. H. Ohlsson. Mr. 
Frey has been with the Brill company 
for eleven years. 
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Northern Pacific Sells Farm 
Lands 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is con- 
ducting an advertising campaign of a 
rather unusual nature in the leading 
farm publications of the country. The 
Land Department of the railroad is us- 
ing this advertising to sell land in South- 
eastern Montana. is land is a grant 
which was obtained years ago by the 
railroad from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The copy is built around the idea that 
this is the last low priced agricultural 
land in the country to be opened for 
sale. The area in which the tract lies 
is about the size of Indiana and it is 
being featured as the New Corn Belt of 
the United States. 

Montana is usually considered a one 

crop State, wheat, according to the copy, 
being the principal cr But during the 
last few years it Any found profit- 
able to ae corn there also. Ten years 
ago only 12,000 acres were planted with 
corn while ‘last year 560,000 acres of 
corn were planted. This has meant a 
revolution in farming methods in the 
State and has brought about balanced 
farming by introducing cattle feeding, 
dairying and other corn country activities. 

All this information is being used in 
the copy because it is believed that the 
public is not well informed concerning 
the agricultural possibilities of Montana. 
The company is using full-page adver- 
tisements in national agricultural publi- 
cations and smaller space in State farm 
papers. The campaien is being directed 
7 the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
ne. 


Monte Montague Joins 
Warwick Typographers 


Monte Montague, formerly in _ the 
production department of the Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, and at 
one time with Roeder & Schanuel, has 
joined the staff of Warwick Typog- 
raphers, also of St. Louis, as art and 
layout man. 


Emerson Electric Appoints 
Yost, Gratiot 


The Emerson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, maker of electric 
fans and motors, has appointed Yost, 
Gratiot & Company, St. Louis advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


V. C. Kelly with Seattle 


“Post-Intelligencer” 
Vincent C. Kelly, who recently con- 
ducted an advertising service at Boise, 
Idaho, has been made assistant promo- 
tion manager of the Seattle, Wash., 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Appointed to Represent Duluth 


“News Tribune” 


E. M. Burke, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been appointed national 
advertising representative of the Duluth 
News Tribune. 











Sales Contests for Industrial 
Products 


There Is No Reason Why the Contest and Quota Idea Cannot Be Applied 
to the Industrial Family of Products 


Tue CaNnaDIAN FairspanKS-Morse 
: Company LIMITED 
MonTREAL, QUEBEC 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly refer us to articles 
that have appeared recently on sales- 
men’s contests and also advise us the 
titles of one or two good books on con- 
tests and where they can be obtained? 

We have in mind conducting a contest 
for our salesmen during 1926 or arrang- 
ing a quota on each of the important 
lines we handle. We are in rather a 
peculiar position as we are not only 
selling the products of our own factories 
but we are acting as exclusive dis- 
tributors for many mill supply lines, and 
are jobbing emg d everything in the 
way of machinery and supplies that is 
required in an industrial plant. 

andling so many different products 
it looks like a big proposition to set 
quotas. If we should base our quota 
only on the total volume of business it 
would not accomplish our purpose as 
what we are trying to do is to provide 
some inducement for our salesmen to 
push all of the principal lines that we 
handle. Any information that you can 
give us on this subject will be much 
appreciated. 

Tue CaNnapIAN FarrBanxs-MorseE 

Company LIMITED 
W. G. McGruruHer, 
Advertising Manager. 


HERE is no dearth of litera- 

ture on the subject of sales- 
men’s contests. Past issues of 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY contain many articles, 
both on the policy as a principle 
of sales management, as well as 
descriptions of actual contests. 
Contests are in almost general use 
for such articles as_ specialties, 
like dictating machines, cash 
registers, scales, adding machines, 
check writing machines, type- 
writers, and many similar goods 
sold direct by manufacturer to 
commercial and industrial user. 
They are in wide use in the mer- 
chandising field both for the short 
term drive and the year round ef- 
fort. No concern ever worked 
out the sales contest idea more 
thoroughly, as a regular policy of 
sales management, than did The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, of 
Cleveland, where one contest 
followed another from the be- 
ginning of the year to the end. 
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The Sherwin-Williams sales cam- 
paign was just one continuous con- 
test, or an unbroken flow of them, 
as one chooses to put it. 

But in the industrial field—that’s 
a different story. Printers’ Inx 
has published articles from time to 
time on a sales contest involving 
a line of pumps, or machines, or 
tools, or some other group of 
items or a one-item line: But such 
sales contests were invariably trial 
or experimental efforts, and no part 
of a settled policy. In other words, 
in the industrial field, the sales 
contest is not yet looked upon as 
a sound or dignified method of 
stimulating sales in general or 
accelerating the movement of back- 
ward products. 

There are two reasons for this 
being the case: The term “sales 
contest,” which originated in the 
general field, connotes the “game” 
idea as applied to selling, and the 
next thought to this is that it puts 
the salesman in a “play” attitude 
toward his work. Could anything 
be better calculated to gag the 
technical sales manager or his 
engineer-salesman ? 

That’s one good reason. The 
other is that in so many industrial 
lines it is not considered such good 
business to aim at quicker and 
bigger sales as it is to aim at 
fewer and better. 

The sales problem of The 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Com- 
pany has its parallel in many 
manufacturing and jobbing or- 
ganizations. Nor are these samples 
necessarily confined to industry, or 
in direct selling to the com- 
mercial and industrial user, but 
rather where the products handled 
consist of two or more lines with 
varying numbers of items in each 
line. This would include auto- 
mobile accessories sold to the 
garage trade, building materials 
sold to dealers, motors and 
machine tools sold direct to in- 
dustry, power apparatus, and so on. 
We have in mind a business like 
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Were You Ever 
a Child? 


Well, then,—you know how 
your memory has retained, 
and reacted to, the. impres- 


sions of childhood. 


Let us show you how you 
can impress the American 
family, through the children, 
with the story of your prod- 
uct. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Johns-Manville, a manufacturer, 
and the Western Electric Com- 
pany, a jobber. The Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse is both manufac- 
turer and jobber. This is not im- 
portant as affecting the solution of 
the problem. 

The problem is to be approached 
in only one way—profit. The line 
may consist of two items or 2,000. 
Take the first item on the list. 
Last year’s record must show how 
many were made or jobbed, manu- 
facturing or jobbing cost, sales 
expense, and profit or loss. Either 
the item is hopeless or it isn’t. If 
double, triple or quadruple the 
quantity can be sold next year or 
a change in manufacturing opera- 
tions or materials to lower the 
cost will yield a satisfactory profit, 
then that’s that, and the budget 
or quota for next year is arrived 
at. 

The sales organization of the 
company will automatically settle 
the details of how the quota is 
to be reached next year. There 
will be branch houses, large sales 
districts, or other units, ending 
with the individual salesman in his 
individual territory. So many 
must be sold by the company as 
a whole during the year; so many, 
therefore, to be sold by each dis- 
trict or territory. 

One company has at its home 
office, six sales managers, each in 
charge of a line, and all of them 
under a general sales manager. 
At the beginning of each year, 
these sales managers get their 
quotas from the accounting depart- 
ment upon the request of the 
general sales manager. Each of 
these sales managers is responsible 
for the making of his quota at the 
end of the year. The items in his 
line consist of some that the sales- 
men sell very easily, but at not 
much profit, and of others which 
are hard to sell but which yield 
a nice margin of profit. The basis 
of the salesmen’s compensation is 
salary. The sales credited to every 
salesmen are analyzed by the ac- 
counting department so that it is 
known month by month and at the 
end of the year whether the sales- 
man has received more than he has 
earned. The salesman’s compensa- 
tion is adjusted on the basis of the 
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profit on his sales. There is extra 
compensation monthly to the sales- 
men who have regulated their sell- 
ing in accordance with the quotas 
assigned their branches or terri- 
tories, and a bonus at the end of 
the year. This has the effect of 
stimulating the conscientious sales- 


‘ man month by month and yet sus- 


tains his interest until the end of 
the year. 

We are not at liberty to dis- 
close the details of this plan. The 
essential question has little to do 
with details, which would have to 
vary with every company, nor 
with the method of compensation, 
whether salary or commission, or 
whether the plan is called a con- 
test, a budget or a quota scheme. 
Compensation is the important 
moving spring of action with sales- 
men. If they are paid a flat 
salary for a round volume of busi- 
ness, why that usually means to 
the salesmen just what it says. 
When the unprofitable sale (to the 
house) is also made unprofitable 
to the salesman, then and then 
only will it mean anything to him. 
Salesmen should be paid accord- 
ing to the money they make for 
the house and that means extra 
compensation for the profitable 
sale—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“Plumbers & Heating Jobbers’ 
Salesman” Changes Name 


The name of The Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Jobbers’ Salesman, published by The 
Plumbers Trade Journal Publishing 
Company, New York, has been changed 
to The Plumbing and Heating Supply 
Salesman. 








Millinery Account for 
M. Spivak Agency 


G. H. & E. Freydberg, New York, 
millinery, have placed their advertising 
account with the M. Spivak Advertising 
Agency of that city. 





American Bosch Magneto Sales 

The American Bosch Magneto Corp- 
oration, Springfield, Mass., reports net 
sales of $9,151,473 for the eight months 
ended August 31, During that time the 
net profit was $299,602, after charges. 


D. C. Gilchrist Appointed by 


“House Furnishing Review” 
D. C. Gilchrist has been appointed 
representative at Cleveland by _ the 
House Furnishing Review, New 





York. 
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Fallacy No. 7 
in Class Circulation 


O not let anyone tell you 

that when a magazine does 
not show traceable results, it is 
because its readers are too high 
class to admit the source of 
their interest. 


No! It is either because its 
readers do not regard it as an 
authority in its field. Or else be- 
cause it hasn’t enough of them 
to produce business. 


Vogue’s readers have regarded 
it as the supreme fashion author- 
ity for thirty years. And Vogue 
has enough of them to produce 
more returns than any other 
magazine in its field. 


VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Study 


What's Happened 
in the Weekly F ield 


& 


Note how Liberty, by cutting advertising 
waste in 3 important ways, has largely 
changed the situation in that field 


& 


IBERTY today is rated one of the great week- 
lies of the world. 


Note its amazing circulation rises. Mark how 
scores of great advertisers are flocking to its 
columns. It has largely changed the advertising 
situation in the weekly field. 


In the most highly competitive field in publish- 
ing, Liberty has gained a top place... not because 
the world was waiting for another weekly, but be- 
cause it offers editorial and advertising factors 
unknown before. 


“Meets The Wife, Too” in the 
Weekly Field 


Before Liberty came, weekly publications were 
rated as being chiefly for men. Liberty soon 
changed that situation. Every issue appeals alike 
to men and women. 46% of Liberty readers are 
women, 54% are men. 


Thus advertisers at last “meet the wife too” in 
the weekly field. And that means a 100% reading 
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Phone, Central 0100 





in the home. 85% of all advertisable products are 
influenced by women in their sale. 


—‘No Buried Ads” 


Before Liberty came, “position” could not be war- 
ranted advertisers, by any publication. Liberty 
changed, too, that situation. Due to a unique and 
exclusive type of “make-up” every ad is printed 
next-to-reading matter, AT or NEAR the BE- 
GINNING of an editorial or fiction feature. 


Thus no ad in Liberty can be buried. No other 
publication employs a like make-up. Every ad is 
seen. And that means multiplied sales results. 


Cuts Circulation Waste 


78% of Liberty’s total circulation is in the big 
“spending districts” of America. Districts which 
return 74% of the total taxable incomes of the 
country, 46% of the total motor car registration 
...and which consume by far the great majority 
of advertised products. 


Thus circulation waste is minimized . . . a tre- 
mendous factor in profit advertising. Liberty’s 
circulation methods are centered on the impor- 
tant buying points ... points where people have 
the spending habit and respond most readily to 
advertising. 

For those reasons, Liberty has become an adver- 
tising sensation. It offers a virgin field where re- 
turns are great. Inquiry costs are being cut 40% 
to 80% and more. Markets are being won at less 
cost, we believe, than at any period the last 20 
years. 













iber Cy 
cA Weekly for Everybody 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 


Phone, Ashland 3710 

















Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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J {> Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
| oman 


It’s Yours 
FREE 
for the 
Asking 





A Handbook for Sales and Advertising Managers 
and for Agency Executives. Just Out! 


An unbiased and authoritative brochure on sales development through 
trade channels—with especial reference to the hardware trade. 


It correlates and explains the functions of 
the “Three Forms of Sales Promotion 
Activity.” It gives a clear picture of the 
structure of the trade and of the workings 


“‘will-o’-the-wisps” but that it follows the 
normal progress of the process of sales 
development. 


of the sales producing leven among the three 
major factors in trade distribution. 


It enables you to check up your promotion 
work to make sure that it is following no 


It strips its subject right down to funda- 
mentals and points out how to set in motion 
the process of sales development that, when 
properly started, works all up and down the 
stream of distribution. 






Every man whose job it is to gain jobber and dealer distribution and 
greater sales per dealer needs this booklet. 


If you are concerned with hardware distribution, no matter how remotely; 
send for your copy. You can profitably use it. 


Just tear off and mail us the lower part of this page with your name 
and address and your copy will be sent at once without the slightest 
obligation on your part. 


“A business publication whose service to its readers is thorough and sound can 
ask no more than that advertisers have an unperverted understanding of the 
trade or industry that it covers. To one with such an understanding the value 


of the sound publication readily becomes evident and the advertiser’s self- 


2 


ity 


interest dictates its use.” 


The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


Ai ardware 
259 West 39% Street Gas” New York 

















The Industrial Chemist— 


Advertising’s Partner 


When Industrial Chemistry and Advertising Join Hands We Will Witness 
a New Industrial Era 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


LAT reports of the rapid 
development of the rayon in- 
dustry have: astonished the entire 
industrial world. But the facts 
and figures concerning the manu- 
facture of synthetic silk fiber have 
a merchandising significance far 
beyond their direct relation to 
production. Rayon was made pos- 
sible by industrial chemistry. 
And because rayon is only one of 
a number of very useful materials 
resulting from chemical research 
and experimentation during recent 
years, its success may serve a use- 
ful purpose in convincing the ad- 
vertising industry that, in the 
future, the industrial chemist will 
be a great, if not the greatest, 
creator of new advertising volume. 

Just what this means to the 
publisher, the advertising agent, 
manufacturer and sales and ad- 
vertising executives is shown by a 
statement made recently by a noted 
Washington chemist. Later, his 
words were repeated to three 
chemists in the Government ser- 
vice, and to a fourth who is not in 
the Government service, and all, 
with slight and varied modifica- 
tions, affirmed his statement, which 
was: 

“There is not a single adver- 
tised product in use today which 
cannot be improved by the work 
of the industrial chemist. It is 
possible that synthetic materials 
may lower the cost of a product 
without disturbing its quality; or 
industrial chemistry may be re- 
sponsible for an improvement of 
quality or the addition of features 
that will greatly increase the use- 
fulness of the product.” 

About forty years ago a Ger- 
man chemist discovered a process 
of making synthetic silk fiber. 
Since then the product has been 
improved from time to time, and 
in recent years its manufacture 
has been rapidly developed. Last 


year American manufacturers 
adopted the word “rayon” to iden- 
tify synthetic silk. In 1920 its 
production in the United States 
was 8,000,000 pounds, and in 
1909 only 1,500,000 pounds. For 
this year various estimates place 
the made-in-America total at 
55,000,000 pounds with an assur- 
ance of a very much larger 1926 
production. This country produces 
about one-third the total output. 
The world production for 1925 
will probably be about 150,000,000 
pounds. 

But regardless of this astonish- 
ing record of production, the en- 
tire synthetic textile fiber industry, 
including rayon, is still in its in- 
fancy, according to C. C. Con- 
cannon, chief of the chemical 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. During 
a discussion of the subject the 
other day he pointed out that, 
so far as America is concerned, 
the success of the rayon industry 
finds its great importance in the 
fact that it is a merchandising 
and not a chemical achievement. 

Mr. Concannon is not only a 
graduate chemist, but also an 
authority on the distribution and 
merchandising of chemicals, He 
has been engaged in the commer- 
cial field of chemistry and has held 
his present position since shortly 
after the chemical division was 
established by the Department of 
Commerce. 


WE LEAD IN PRODUCTION 


“Although rayon,” he said, “was 
discovered and largely developed 
abroad, for several years America 
has led the world in its production. 
This, of course, shows the superi- 
ority of our methods of distribu- 
tion. Our textile specialists found 
how to use the synthetic fiber ef- 
fectively. Our merchandising ex- 
perts gave the product a name 
which lifted it out of the class of 
imitations and gave it a distinc- 
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tive field of its own, and our ad- 
vertising men told the world about 
the product. 

“This development should help 
awaken the advertising industry 
to the wonderful possibilities of 
the laboratory of the industrial 
chemist as a source of products 
which are especially desirable from 
an advertising viewpoint. Hereto- 
fore, the advertising industry has 
been content, apparently, to wait 
until the industrial chemist pro- 
duced something that could be 
profitably advertised. Now, I be- 
lieve the time is at hand when the 
advertising industry is beginning 
to realize that industrial chemistry 
is its most productive field for re- 
search, not only for new products, 
but also for possible improvements 
that will give selling advantages 
to old products. 

“Since advertising depends for 
its profits on practically all other 
industries, it should contribute its 
share toward the protection of our 
industries from foreign discoveries. 
It can do this by encouraging 
chemical research and discovery 
here at home, and, at the same 
time, increase its profits. 

“So important is chemical re- 
search that a single discovery may 
wipe out an entire industry. We 
must meet the competition of the 
great German chemical ‘cartel,’ 
a trust with unlimited resources 
for investigation and experimenta- 
tion, if we are going to protect 
our industries against the foreign 
danger. And we can do this only 
by creating a greater demand for 
the work of the industrial chemist.” 

Asked for an example of what is 
likely to happen to many of our 
industries, Mr. Concannon men- 
tioned the recent exportation to 
this country by a German firm of 
100,000 gallons of synthetic wood 
alcohol. The entering price was 
thirty-seven cents a gallon, against 
a cost of seventy cents for the 
American product. Just what this 
will do to our valuable wood 
alcohol industry, in which several 
hundreds of millions of dollars are 
invested, is not known at this 
time; but the shipment may serve 
as an immediate warning to all 
industries of the country. 
“Therefore, advertising,” 


Mr. 
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Concannon declared, “in looking to 
the industrial chemist for the 
means of creating new business, is 
also contributing toward the pro- 
tection of those industries which 
furnish the life of advertising.” 

From another source of _in- 
formation it was learned that, in 
contrast to the wood alcohol situ- 
ation, it is possible to show how 
an American industry was saved 
by the right kind of research 
and its product made especially 
adaptable to effective national 
advertising. 


A SPECIFIC EXAMPLE 


For some time prior to the 
invention of the Mazda lamp, 
chemists and electrical engineers 
realized that the old lamp with the 
carbon filament was susceptible to 
vast improvement. German chem- 
ists were hard at work on the 
problem and reports and rumors 
from that country were frequent 
and disturbing. In this country, 
the General Electric Company was 
spending large sums of money in 
research and experimentation, and 
in their discovery of the applica- 
tion of the tungsten filament, there 
is not the slightest doubt that the 
chemist and electrical engineers of 
that institution saved a valuable 
industry for this country. 

To the advertising interests, the 
most important fact regarding this 
development is that the old carbon 
filament lamps were not generally 
advertised. But the Mazda lamp 
had several vital selling points; 
it actually invited advertising and 
required that merchandising force 
to make its advantages quickly 
and widely known. Several mil- 
lion dollars have been spent during 
the last few years in advertising 
Mazda lamps throughout the 
world. And it should be remem- 
bered that this is new advertising 
created, indirectly, in the indus- 
trial chemist’s laboratory. 

Those interviewed mentioned a 
number of other products credited 
to the industrial chemist which 
have been widely advertised. 
Among them were Bakelite and 
Redmonol. Pyrex was also men- 
tioned, as well as a wide range of 
new dyes, steel alloys, and Karo- 
lith—a trade name for the first 
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A MODERN 
FARM PAPER 


FOR 


MODERN FARM FAMILIES 


The farm family with a 1925 motor car; witha 
five-tube radio receiver; living in a modern house 
with modern conveniences; with boys and girls 
in college, and money in the bank—such a farm 
family is not satisfied with a farm paper pat- 
terned after the 1850 design. Hence—the monthly 


EQUITY (jentleman 


The November issue contains— 


10 special articles by such writers as Zane Grey. 
6 new fiction features, including the first installment of a 
new serial, The High Adventure, by Jeffery Farnol. 
14 pages for women, including articles by Dorothy Can- 
field, and Mary Sherman, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; winter fashions with 
10c patterns, and tested Thanksgiving recipes by 
Caroline B. King. 


2 new small-house plans. 12 items about poultry. 

1 page for the outdoor boy. 9 items about livestock. 

1 page for girls. 6 items about dairying. 
12 items about crops. 7 items about fruit. 


2 pages of radio. 
To say nothing about gardening, beekeeping, and humor 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is more than atrade paper for the 
farm—it is an interesting periodical for the whole farm family. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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successfully produced American 
casein plastic material. One of 
the chemists also discussed the 
new pyroxylin lacquers, as repre- 
senting an innovation that is 
rapidly changing an industry and 
influencing many others. 

“Duco,” he said, “is the best 
known of several pyroxylin lac- 
quers now on the market. It was 
introduced and widely advertised 
as a superior finish for automo- 
biles and its uses. are being rapidly 
extended. In the automobile field, 
especially, it appears to have con- 
siderable selling influence, and a 
number of manufacturers have 
been advertising the fact that their 
cars are finished with Duco. 


SEVERAL VITAL LESSONS 


“In the merchandising of this 
product, I think there are several 
vital lessons for the advertising 
industry. In the first place, the old 
baked-on enamels were made by 
any number of manufacturers and 
were all pretty much alike. They 
were not advertised to the public 
for several reasons, probably the 
main one being that the resulting 
finish depended on the process of 


baking to a large extent and 
could not be controlled by the 
maker of the enamel. But with 


pyroxylin lacquer, the process of 
application is greatly simplified, 
and the manufacturer is sure of 
uniform results. Hence, the main 
objection was removed, and the 
manufacturer used advertising as 
the quickest and most economical 
means of creating a demand for 
the new product. 

“However, the most significant 
factor of this proposition will have 
to be supplied by a supposition. 
The truth is that the principles of 
the lacquer have been familiar to 
industrial chemists for many years. 
As it -happens, the product was 
developed by a manufacturing con- 
cern whose enormous business is a 
monument to the work of the in- 
dustrial chemist. But suppose 


some automobile manufacturer had 
developed pyroxylin lacquer as an 
automobile finish. 

“Suppose an advertising man, 
intent upon furnishing a client 
with a feature that would have 
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selling and advertising advantages, 
had suggested to the manufacturer 
the possibilities of developing a 
superior and exclusive finish of the 
kind. Such a suggestion, if car- 
ried to a successful conclusion, 
would have given the automobile 
manufacturer a tremendous edge 
on competition and an exclusive 
feature that would have made his 
advertising unique and impressive. 

“Now I do not mean to say 
that, in this particular instance, the 
control of the product by a single 
manufacturer would have been a 
good thing for the automotive in- 
dustry. But I think the illustra- 
tion plainly shows how necessary 
it is for the creator of advertis- 
ing to realize the importance of 
industrial chemistry in the adver- 
tising of merchandise. 

“Speaking of finishes, the other 
day a caller suggested a simple 
improvement in an old product that 
seems worthy of consideration. 
He asked me if I knew of a good 
paint that did not have the objec- 
tionable odor of turpentine. The 
woodwork of his home, he said, 
needed repainting. He wanted to 
do the interior work himself, but 
found the smell of standard paint 
so_ objectionable that he had put 
off repainting until some indefinite 
future time. The incident re- 
called the fact that, some time 
ago, when our suite of offices was 
painted, so many of our staff com- 
plained of the odor of turpentine, 
and its effect was so disturbing, 
that we sent everybody home for 
the day. 

“There is no reason, I’m sure, 
from the chemist’s viewpoint, why 
just as good paint cannot be pro- 
duced without the objectionable 
feature, and just as cheaply. It 
is possible that the objectionable 
odor is curtailing the frequent use 
of paint by many home owners. 
Yet, I do not know of a manu- 
facturer who is making an odor- 
less paint or one with a pleasing, 
or at least ar unobjectionable odor. 
If such a paint is on the market, 
it has not had the advertising it 
deserves. 

“In the field of food products, 
the chemist has worked wonders, 
but there are still many chemistry 
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The Rates for Advertising 
Physical 
Culture 


will be readjusted as of November 
13th, 1925, effective with the Sep- 
tember, 1926, issue to conform to a 
guaranteed increase in circulation 


RATES EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER, 1926, ISSUE 











1926 Broadway 





a 7) 
2Columns ... . 630.00 
1Column ..... 315.00 
Per Agate Line. . . 2.55 
Special Positions . . 962.50 
Back Cover. . . . 1750.00 


These rates are based on a guaranteed 
average net paid circulation of 


325,000 


copies per month 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 





New York 
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Control of Sales Costs~based on 
exact information 


In the face of a rising wage scale, 
improved methods and machines 
have kept production and admin- 
istrative costs within control, while 
sales costs have constantly been 
growing. 


High sales costs add nothing to 
values. They merely increase prices 
or decrease profits. To control sales 
costs, to bring them to a point 
where a fair price includes a fair 
profit, requires a planned sales pro- 
gram based on an accurate knowl- 
edge of markets and buying habits. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Over 120 Papers Reaching 54 
AMRIT ENE «ERROR. DERE MON SLAE S 
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Hundreds of trained men repre- 
senting the Business Paper pub- 
lishers are spread out over the 
country; are constantly in touch 
with the latest developments and 
the current needs of all industries 
and professions. These Business 
Paper publishers can give you facts 
and figures about your markets 
and their cultivation that will make 
a sound foundation for planned 
selling. 


Business men who are concerned 
about the increased cost of selling 
are invited to enlist the cooperation 
of the member papers of the A.B.P. 
through the Executive Office. 


A. 
B.5 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street - New York 
Fields of Trade and Industry 
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problems to solve. There are many 
opportunities, here, for the indus- 
trial chemist and ‘advertising spe- 
cialist to work on. 

“Several years ago, cheese, I 
believe, was not nationally adver- 
tised and its successful advertising 
was considered highly problem- 
atical. Many an advertising man, 
so I’ve been told, after studying the 
food properties of cheese in com- 
parison with consumption statis- 
tics, prepared excellent advertising 
plans; but they could not make 
the manufacturers see the light. 
It was next to impossible to pro- 
duce large quantities of cheese of 
uniform flavor and quality, and 
to assure a supply throughout the 
year. Ordinary cheese did not 
have the keeping qualities neces- 
sary for merchandising on a large 
scale, and there were other objec- 
tions against advertising that ap- 
peared to be logical—at least to 
the makers. 

“Then, a wise manufacturer put 
chemists and _ bacteriologists to 
work on his problems. His pur- 
pose was to produce cheese with 
all of the characteristics and qual- 
ities necessary for intensive mer- 
chandising. In a comparatively 
short while he was successful, and 
the result was attained largely by 
the discovery of new and improved 
methods of processing, which the 
manufacturer has protected with 
patents. The product is Kraft 
Cheese, sold in all parts of the 
country, I understand, and is 
widely and profitably advertised. 

“Doubtless, there are similar op- 
portunities almost without number. 
I could relate many other in- 
stances of success to indicate that 
industrial chemistry, with its al- 
lied sciences, and advertising are 
the two greatest creative factors in 
modern industry. Each is indis- 
pensable to the prompt effective- 
ness of the other; without the de- 
mands of advertising the work of 
the chemist must wait for eco- 
nomic demand, and there is not 


the slightest doubt that both in- 
dustrial chemistry and advertising 
would be more profitable and ef- 
fective if they were brought into 
more intimate contact through bet- 
ter understanding and co-opera- 
tion.” 
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One of the strangest phases of 
the entire subject, as Mr. Concan- 
non pointed out, is that compara- 
tively few maufacturers of so- 
called non-chemical products are 
familiar with the chemistry of 
their industries. In many in- 
stances, new discoveries furnish 
materials that a manufacturer 
could use to advantage if he were 
shown just how and why their use 
would place his goods above com- 
petition and increase his profits. 

As an illustration, he mentioned 
that chrome vanadium steel had 
been on the market for a number of 
years, had been widely advertised, 
and was used to advantage in a 
number of impcrtant industries, 
before it was used in the manu fac- 
ture of wrenches with very fine 
sales results. The manufacturer 
who used this idea is the Bonney 
Forge and Tool Works. 


A NEW ANGLE 


“But if I were an advertising 
man,” Mr. Concannon declared, “I 
should first inform myself regard- 
ing the chemical utilization of 
waste, especially in the interests of 
my advertising prospects. I’ve 
been informed by several of my 
friends in the business that one of 
the most difficult things for the 
advertising agent in landing new 
business is to get the advertising 
appropriation. Non-advertisers, it 
seems, cannot look on advertising 
as anything but an expense until 
the reverse is proved by demon- 
stration. But I am sure that many 
manufacturers would be willing to 
spend, say $50,000, for advertising, 
if the advertising agent could 
point out how the money could be 
saved with the aid of industrial 
chemistry. 

“We hear a great deal about the. 
utilization of waste by the packing 
houses and other large manufac- 
turing industries; but there are 
still some magnificent opportuni- 
ties in that field. The other day, 
I had called to my attention a 
newspaper report of a manufac- 
turer of Holland, who was forced 
by his government into making 
quite a worth-while saving. He isa 
manufacturer of straw board, so 
the story goes, and had for many 
years allowed the waste products 
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from his plant to flow into a river, 
until he was compelled by the 
authorities to dispose of it other- 


wise.- Then he learned that, 
through certain chemical and bac- 
teriological reactions, he could 


produce enough methane from his 
waste to run all of the gas engines 
which supplied the power for his 
dynamos, and he had a surplus of 
gas which he supplied to the local 
gas company. 

“Of course, I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of this report; but it 
very well illustrates the possibili- 
ties in the field of waste utiliza- 
tion. Products that are thrown 
away during the manufacturing 
process are, | am confident, sources 
of economy for most manufactur- 
ing plants. The field well deserves 
the trained, imaginative and crea- 
tive thought of the advertising 
specialist, and it is a fruitful 
source of profitable results for the 
industrial chemist. 

“While all of the largest manu- 
facturers, such as the U. S. Steel 
Company, the various du Pont in- 
terests and the General Electric 
Company, maintain laboratories 
for the purpose of research and 
experimentation, many others em- 
ploy industrial chemists for the 
sole purpose of analyzing the raw 
materials they use. Thousands of 
other manufacturers, many of 
them actual, and all of them po- 
tential, advertisers, neither employ 
the assistance of chemical scien- 
tists, nor are they conversant with 
the discoveries in chemistry that 
are related, or may be applied with 
advantage, to their various lines 
of business. 

“Therefore, if I were an adver- 
tising man I should thoroughly 
investigate the subject of late 
chemical discovery in relation to the 
various businesses of my clients 
and prospects. I believe it is safe 
to say that there are thousands of 
new chemical products that can be 
used to economic advantage, and 
that are unused because their mer- 
chandising advantages and applica- 
tions have not been realized. 

“The reports of various chemi- 
cal organizations, the Govern- 


ment’s Bureau of Chemistry, and 
of the chemists of the Bureau of 
Standards, 


are readily available. 
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Then, during the last few: years, 
several chemists have caught the 
knack of translating the language 
of their profession into our every- 
day language, and their books are 
both intensely interesting and re- 
markably informative. 

“In years gone by, chemists fre- 
quently complained that it required 
from ten to thirty years for their 
most valuable discoveries in the 
industrial field to reach the pub- 
lic. -Lately, the time between the 
work of the laboratory and the 
actual benefit to the public has 
been greatly shortened. I know of 
several instances of the industrial 
chemist’s work being delivered in 
the form of an improved product 
within a few months. And I am 
sure that, in every case, this great- 
ly desired saving of time is due to 
the use of modern merchandising. 

“On the one hand, you have a 
vital subject—industrial chemistry 
—the development and advance- 
ment of which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the defense of our country 
and the protection of our in- 
dustries. Its results have a sub- 
stantial influence on nearly every 
phase of our economic and social 
living. The importance of the 
subject cannot be over-estimated. 

“On the other hand, you have 
advertising—the quickest and most 
economical means of making the 
discoveries of the industrial chem- 
ist known to the world. As yet, 
it appears to me, the advertising 
industry has been satisfied to take 
what the industrial chemist pro- 
vided. It has placed no orders 
with the chemist; it has not in- 
formed the chemist regarding what 
it wants and what is necessary to 
make merchandise more salable. 
And when the advertising special- 
ists of the country realize the 
benefits of doing these things, I 
feel certain, from the evidence al- 
ready at hand, that the results ex- 
pressed in both an improved 
quality and volume of advertising 
will be astonishing.” 





Addac Account for Brennan- 
Phelps Agency 
The Addac Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., maker of the Addac adder - 
subtractor, has placed its advertisin 
count with The Brennan-Phelps Coe 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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Hearst Consolidates Syracuse 
Papers 


A controlling interest in the Syracuse, 

« Y., Journal, has been purchased by 
William Randolph Hearst, who also is 
publisher of the Syracuse Telegram and 
Sunday American. A new company 
has been formed under the-name of 
the Syracuse Newspapers, Inc., which 
has taken over these publications. The 
Journal and Telegram have been con- 
solidated as the Syracuse Journal-Syra- 
cuse Telegram. 

Harvey D. Burrill, formerly publisher 
of the Journal, is president of the com- 
any'and publisher of these newspapers. 
ther officers are Stewart F. Hancock, 
vice-president; — Andrews, treas- 
urer, and Louis D. Burrill, secretary. 
Mr. Hearst is a member of the board 
of directors. 


Becomes Fort Worth “Record- 
Telegram” 


Amon G. Carter, whose purchase of 
the Fort Worth, Tex., Record, morning 
newspaper, was renorted in last week’s 
issue, has changed the name of that paper 
to the Record-Telegram. Mr. Carter, who 
also publishes the Star-Telegram, will 
issue a Sunday edition under the name of 
the Star-Telegram and Sunday Record. 





Munsey Magazines to Be Sold 
as Unit 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, 
New York, publishers of Munsey’s 
Magazine, Argosy All-Story Weekly 


and Flynn’s Weekly, has formed a 
sales unit of these periodicals. They 
will be sold as The Munsey Combina- 


tion. 


Appointed by “Army and 
Navy Journal” 


H. Riordan has been ap- 
advertising manager of the 
Army and Navy Journal, Washington, 
D. ¢. He was recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Post of that 
city. He formerly had been with the 
Philadelphia North American. 


Forrest 
pointed 


Beverage Account for 
Philadelphia Agency 


Louis F. Neuweiler & Sons, Allen- 
town, Pa., brewers, have placed their 
advertising account with the Bertram 
May Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
A newspaper campaign is being pre- 
pared for “Purity,” “Frontenac Pale” 
and “Port-R,” beverages. 


J. D. Clemans-with The 


Kimball-Mogensen Company 
J. D. Clemans, who had been with 
the Scripps Howard Newspapers for the 
last four years, has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York office of The 
Kimball-Mogensen Company, publishers’ 
representative. 
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Chrysler Sales Make Large 
Gain 
The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 


reports that sales for the first nine 
months of this year were 180 per cent 
ahead of the same period last year. 
The earnings for this period of 1925 
were thirty-five times those of the cor- 
responding part of 1924. For the third 
quarter ended September 30, a net profit 
of $3,078,286 is reported. This is 
almost as much as the total net profit 
earned in the first six months of this 
vear by the Maxwell Motor Corporation, 
the predecessor of the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, when $8,197,358 net profit was 
earned. 


Duplex Zero Ice Cream 


Cabinets to Be Advertised 


The C. Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, maker of Duplex Zero 
ice cream cabinets, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Hartwig Ad- 
vertising Comipany, Inc., also of that 
city. Business publications reaching the 
soda fountain trade, and direct-mail 
advertising will be used. 


Indian Motocycle Sales 


Increase 
Sales of the Indian Motocycle Com- 


pany, Springfield, Mass., for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, were about 
$500,000 ahead of last year. There was 


a net income for the year of $376,138, 
before depreciation, maintenance and 
taxes. 


J. W. Ferguson with Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., “Messenger” 


. W.. Ferguson, formerly with Edi- 
tor & Publisher, New York, and_ for 
many years with the former New York 
Herald, has been appointed associate 
manager of the Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Messenger. 


“Domestic Engineering” 
Appoints W. O. Cooper 


W. O. Cooper, formerly with Vander- 
hoof & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, and recently art director of the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company, 
has joined Domestic Engineering, Chi- 
cago, as head of the service department. 


Start Advertising Specialty 


Business 
The Spotless Patents Corporation has 
been organized at Richmond, a., to 
conduct an advertising specialty busi- 
ness. George J. Richardson is presi- 
dent. 


Robert E. Hughes Dead 


Robert E, Hughes, fifty-five, formerly 
business manager of the Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal and Times, recently 
died at that city. At one time he was 
president of the. Kentucky Electric 
Company. 
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Faith! Real belief, the rarest, finest at- 
tribute of humanity. Faith in a creed, a 
cause, a principle, a man...... . 


Or such a man-made thing as our farm-paper. Faith 
in a farm-paper, you can be sure, must indeed be earned! 
. ... for the farmer has been much exploited by the un- 
worthy. 

Not with vainglory, but in humility and gratefully, the 
Progressive Farmer lays claim to having the confidence 
of a great group of farmers which trusts in our honor 
and honesty. 


Neither is the claim of our own making alone. Bristow 
Adams asserts it for us. This man, head of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Department of Journalism, dispassionately says: 

“* *# * * In subject matter and service, in spirit and in per- 
sonality, Clarence Poe's Progressive Farmer stands about at the 
top of the list of the farm- -papers of the country. It probably 
has more of the confidence of its readers than any other.’ 

We shall never earn a higher tribute; we want none 
higher than the fact itself. It is all we are, all we mean 
and all we hope to be, ... the holder and the deserver 
of the faith of our readers. 


What this means to the advertiser needs no stressing 
here, . . . considering that more than 460,000 subscribers 
today attest how far this faith has established us in South- 
ern farm-homes. 


Eastern REPRESENTATIVE Western REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 


New York City. Chicago, III. 





Established 1886 


The Farm Weekly of Largest Circulation and Most Influence 
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Pes es the Campbell Soup .Com- 
pany discontinued Street Car.:adver- 
tising more than ten years ago, people still 
ask us ““Why did Campbell quit the.cars?” 


Recently a prominent advertising agent 
concluded his argument against Street Car 
advertising with the startling news that 
Campbell Soup had quit. 


Of course this advertising agent, noted 
for selling magazine space, did not men- 
tion. Jiffy Jell,.Klim, Yours Truly “Pork 
and «Beans, Phez, Touraine Chocolates, 
Ryzen Baking Powder, Chlorax’ ‘Tooth 
Paste, Red Wing Grape Juice, and scores 
of -others who used: many pages in the 
magazihes.and then quit. 


The original market. for Campbell’s 
Soup—the first sold in tins—was created 
and -then developed into a large, business 
for those days through- Street Car adver- 
tising exclustvely, although there were only 
9,000,000,000 riders yearly at that time in- 
stead of the 16,000,000,000 riders of 1924. 


Considering the lasting influence of the 
Campbell Soup Street Gar cards, advertis- 
ing men believe that »millions of. dollars 
were spent in the cei ae ready fora 
big sunpy Ge. 
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_. STREET “RAILWAYS ADVERTISING! CO. 


The Campbell Soup'Company are 
now spending more money. for ° 
every two months of magazine ad~ 
vertising ‘than .they ‘spent during 
the ‘entire twelve years of. their 
Street Car advertising. 


Printers’: Ink’ of September 6th, 1905, 
contained a Campbell Soup interview by 
Mr. James .H, Collins whois still writing 
interesting articles for the’ business werld. 
The. story closed’ :with the following 
paragraph—- -- 


“This business has been built up 
almost wholly. through -the streét- 
cars, and is one to which the street 
car advertising people point with 
pride, a shining example, as they 
have every reason to do.” 

The answer -to the question “Why. did 


Campbell quit the cars?” is the same anSwer 
that I would make if they returned to our 


- medium and someone asked me “Why. did 


Campbell resume Street Car advertising?” 
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National Advertising Manager. 
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“WE HAVE THE 
Experience. gt 


to back the claim of New York City 


as the printing centre of the world. 


—the experience that presents three 
saving graces to the printing buyer. 


Save worry—49 years of reliable 
and dependable service. 


Save time—Many magazines close 
forms days later through our fast 
equipment. 


Save money—Almost half a cen- 
tury of experience has taught us 
how to assemble a plant so versatile 
that economy is secured not by 
sacrificing quality but by having a 
variety of presses to fit the variety 
of printing work that is needed. 


@ 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 


COMPANY 
8O Lafayette St.New York 


Printers since 1876 
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We Did Modernize Security Offer- 
ing Copy, Mr. DeBebian 





This House of Investment Bankers Used Educational Copy and Found It 
to Be Quite Satisfactory 


By J. A. Lutz 


N his address before the Finan- 

cial Advertisers Association, a 
portion of which was reprinted in 
Printers’ INK for October 29,* 
A. M. DeBebian, manager of 
the advertising department of the 
Equitable Trust Company, of New 
York, pointed out that the task of 
selling securities has undergone a 
complete change during the last 
twenty-five years. He showed 
that twenty-five years ago, the re- 
production in print of a letter 
from the president of a railroad 
describing a new bond issue was 
readily understood by the clientele 
of that day because they were con- 
versant with al! types of securities. 
Today, however, the buyers of se- 
curities, Mr. DeBebian showed, 
include men and women who are 
only superficially acquainted with 
stocks and bonds. He claimed 
that the long, legally air-tight de- 
scription of a stock or bond issue 


does not sell securities to the 
masses. Educational copy, he 
said, in the form of preliminary 


ground-breaking campaigns ought 
to be used. 

The accuracy of these remarks 
is-proved by the recent campaign 
run in Philadelphia newspapers by 
Mackie-Hentz & Co., investment 
bankers, of Philadelphia. 

Some months ago, this company 
decided to offer to the public 
warehouse securities. How should 
these be advertised? With formal 
or informal copy? Because the 
company believed the people it 
wanted to reach were not security 
experts, Mr. DeBebian’s plan was 
used in a campaign in the news- 
papers of Philadelphia. The copy 
was educational. It pointed out 
not only the advantages of ware- 

*The extracts from Mr. DeBebian’s 
talk appeared on page 74 of Printers’ 
Inx for October 29, 1925, under the 
title: ‘“‘Let’s Modernize the Security 

Offering Advertisement.” 
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houses for the storage of food 
products, furniture and merchan- 
dise generally, but their economic 
necessity. The advertisements €x- 
plained how the public benefits by 
the storage of goods which would 
otherwise be wasted; how the cost 
ot these goods to the consumer is 
lowered, because of the greater 
supply; how the farmer is bene- 
fited, because he is able to store his 
crops until such time as he can 
receive a fair price for them, ete. 

This educational campaign, pref- 
acing the actual campaign of sell- 


Se 


I' all cold storage plants were scientifically correct 
eur trcatment of pensh. bh 
gods, such as egg: there would be httle diffcrence 
hetween the strictly fresh and cok storage article. 
Inadequate, makeshift storage facies subyect the 
foods we eat to detenoranion and contamination. 


Authonues state that 80 per cent of the warchouscs 
anoquated 





Row in use are and inefhcient. 
Good, modern cold storage warehouses are ¢ vital 
mecesmty, a publec need and a publec utsiety. 


Bonds secured on modern warehouse plants offer a 
sound and profitable investment opportunity 


Offerings on request 
Mackie-Hentz & Co. 


1503 Walnut Street 








bp —--—— A. MACKIE 
“Seve and Have™ PS teeta Some be nenee: 
mente 
WaT ets Sorter 





EDUCATIONAL COPY THAT APPEALS TO THE 
NEW TYPE OF INVESTOR 


ing specific sectitities; ran for sev- 
eral months. ‘The advertisements 


‘were giver local color by the’ in- 


clusion in‘each one of.a thumbnail 
sketch of Ben. Franklin, under 
which was the Franklin thrift in- 
junction, “Save and Have.” 

The first advertisement of the 
series consisted entirely of a quo- 
tation from a firm of warehouse 
engineers. The letter testified that 
“all wareliouses designed by: ‘us 
and‘ built under our supervision 
have earned profits at’a rate suffi- 
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cient to pay for their complete 
cost, plus interest, within ten years. 
Many have done better. No first 
or second mortgage secured on 


any of these warehouses has 
ever defaulted in principal or 
interest.” 


Another advertisement carried 
the headline: “36,500,000,000 eggs 
for breakfast.” This advertise- 
ment went on to state that most of 
the cities of the United States have 
outgrown their facilities for stor- 
ing food so that new warehouses 
are a vital necessity to every large 
community. Another novel appeal 
was contained in the statement 
that no city of over 50,000 popula- 
tion, including New York and 
Philadelphia, could live for two 
weeks if its outside food supply 
were cut off. : 

A typical piece of copy is head- 
ed: “Today We Specialize.” It 
reads: 

One hundred and fifty years ago com- 
munities produced their own food, made 
their own cloth and clothes, cut their 
own timber, consumed most that they 
manufactured; the physician was a 
general practitioner; the carpenter was 
architect, contractor, plumber, roofer, 
etc. ‘oday we specialize individually 
and as communities. 

One hundred and fifty years ago 
warehouse and cold storage plants were 
little needed. Today they are a vital 
necessity to every city. Manufacturing 
centres import food and export mer- 
chandise. Farming centres import mer- 
chandise and export food. Both imports 
and exports must often be stored to save 
from loss or waste and to facilitate 
handling from producer to consumer. 

.Warebousing is an essential industry 
with many advantages from the inves- 
tor’s standpoint. There is no inventory 
to depreciate; there is nothing to sell at 
a loss; overhead is low, and credit risks 
are insured by merchandise in storage. 

Warehouse bonds are secured on in- 
come-producing improved real estate. 


At no time throughout this cam- 
paign was mention made of any 
specific issue. The campaign was 
purely an educational one to create 
a market for warehouse bonds by 
acquainting the investing public 
with the merits of bonds secured 
by warehouses. How successful 
it was, is evidenced by the fact 
that every one of the issues under- 
written by Mackie-Hentz & Co., 
and since advertised, has met with 
an immediate and favorable re- 
ception on the part of the invest- 
ing public. 
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A. H. Berwald Joins the Eagle 
Pencil Company 


A. H. Berwald has joined the Eagle 
Pencil Company, New York, as man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion. 
Until recently he held the same position 
with the Fabrikoid division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, New- 
burgh, N. Y. He had been with the 
latter company for ten years. 


National Distribution Confer- 
ence to Meet 


The date of the next meeting of the 
National Distribution Conference has 
been set by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, for December 15 
and 16, at Washington, D. C. At this 
conference the committee reports, which 
are now being completed, will be pre- 
sented for final action. 


Willys-Overland Net Shows 
Large Gain 


The Willys-Overland Company, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio, and subsidiaries, reports 
a net profit of $3,183,299, after charges, 
for the third quarter of 1925. Vet 
profit for the first nine months of this 
year was $13,628,881, as against $2,811,- 
134, for the corresponding period of 
1924. 


Peter P. Carney to Leave 
Winchester Arms 


Peter P. Carney, who has been in 
charge of the publicity department of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., for the last 
six years, and of sales promotion for 
two years, has resigned effective at the 
end of the year. 


Additions to Staff of the Tut- 
hill Agency 

R. K. Jones, formerly with the Stuy- 
vesant Publishing Company, New York, 
has join the Tuthill Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, as an ac- 
count executive. C. M. Craig, formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, has been added 
to the copy department. 


Dorris Motors, Inc., Appoints 
Hartwig Agency 


Dorris Motors, Inc., St. Louis, maker 
of trucks and buses, has appointed 
the Hartwig Advertising Company, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. ewspapers and automotive 
publications are used. 


Religious Press Association 
Opens Chicago Office 


The Religious Press Association, 
Philadelphia, has opened an office at 
Chicago. Gilbert E. Whiteley, who has 
been with the Eastern office, will be in 
charge. 
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| | Itsa Steady Climb 


There’s nothing spasmodic nor sensational about 
The Star’s advertising increases. It is a steady, 

r consistent growth, month after month—in all 

classes—local display, foreign display, classified. 


The significant thing is that it emphasizes The 
Star’s prestige as the ONE and ONLY medium 
necessary to completely cover the field—but it also 
s gives evidence of the ever-increasing importance of 
Washington as a market. 


Business executives will find ‘Facts 
About Washington” of statistical 
s value. A request will bring a copy. 


Che Evening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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“Be it a cottage in the valley or a man- 
sion on the hill, no home can be com- 
plete without an entertainment corner.” 


That sentence from a recent Crosley 
advertisement outlines the sales objective 
of the Crosley Radio Corporation: a 
radio in every home—and preferably 
a Crosley. 


In an industry that has disregarded 
every precedent for growth, Crosley 
stands conspicuous among the leaders. 
Crosley radios have the habit of per- 
forming successfully. Crosley dealers 
have the habit of operating profitably. 





CAMPBELL- EWALD 
Advertising 


H. T. Ewa .p, President Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. Frep WooprurF, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
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And Crosley advertising has the habit of 
getting itself read and remembered— 


—because Crosley advertising does more 
/ than sell Crosley radios. It is creating 
a new spot in the American home— the 
entertainment corner! 





ns 


The Crosley Radio Corporation is a 
Campbell-Ewald client. 


Owned entirely by the men who operate it, 
with a volume of business placing it among 
the first ten agencies in the country, the 
Campbell-Ewald organization of over two 
hendred people is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At any time, any- 
where, we'll be glad to talk with you. 








“| COMPANY 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICH. 


sd YORK LOS ANGELES Advertising 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Well Directed 
CINCINNATI 





TORONTO 
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Advertising 
Bids for Attention Radio 
Conference 


HE use of broadcasting as an 

advertising medium may come 
up for open and frank discussion 
at the Fourth National Radio Con- 
ference meeting in Washington, 
D..€. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
brought the subject up in his open- 
ing address to the Conference on 
November 9, when in a warning 
against “too obtrusive” advertising 
in radio, he said 

“Tf we can distinguish on one 
hand between unobtrusive public- 
ity that is accompanied by a direct 
service and engaging entertainment 
to the listener and obtrusive adver- 
tising on the other, we may find a 
solution. I believe the Conference 
could well consider a definition of 
this distinction.” 

This statement should open the 
discussion of broadcasting as an 
advertising medium. At other con- 
ferences broadcasting station own- 
ers have shown a keen desire to 
avoid all discussion of paid adver- 
tising over the radio. The diffi- 
culty that the broadcaster must 
face in arriving at a definition 
such as Secretary Hoover sug- 
gests is this: Obtrusive advertis- 
ing is the only kind that satisfies 
most of those who pay the bill 
for the advertising. Unobtrusive 
advertising is, in almost every case, 
not advertising at all. There can 
be no return for the advertiser. 


FRANKNESS STILL AVOIDED 


A resolution presented by Paul 
Klugh, the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
on the opening day of the Con- 
ference, indicates that broadcasters 
are still afraid of an open and 
frank dealing with the public on 
the question of broadcasting. This 
resolution states that the associa- 
tion of which Mr. Klugh is presi- 
dent opposes the adoption of any 
special form of announcement for 
programs paid for by an adver- 
tiser as contrasted with those 
which are not paid for as an 
advertisement. 


- the Link-Belt Co., 
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Winners of Awards at Indus- 
trial Advertising Exhibit 


A feature of the recent convention 
at Atlantic City of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association was an 
exhibit of industrial advertising. En 
tries were divided into eight classifica 
tions. An award committee, which in 
cluded Bennett Chapple, chairman 
C. E. Haring and P. D. Pease, selected 
the winning entries in each division. 
The winners were: 

For the best exhibit, first prize to 
Kearney & Trecker, Milwaukee, second, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Company, Chi 
cago. 

For the best campaign. 
Chicago, 


first prize to 
second, 
Bridgerort Brass Co. 

For the best business-paper advertise- 


ment, first prize to the Permutit Co., 
New York, second, Van Dorn & Dut 
ton Co. 


For the best institutional advertisement, 


first prize to the National Machinery 
Co., Tiffin, Ohio, second, Shephard 
Electric: Crane & Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, N. Y 


For the best piece of direct mail, first 


prize to the: Wagner Electric Corpora 
tion, St. Louis, second, Fairbanks- 
Morse Co., Chicago. 


For the exhibit making best use of art 
in industrial advertising, first prize to 
the Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
second. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

For the best use of color, David Lupton 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 

For the exhibit that shows through- 
out all its publicity work the best gen- 
eral t’e-up to sell its institution, its 
line, etc., W estern Ele Electric Co. 


F. A. Kimball Joins 
S. G. Lindenstein 


Frederic A. Kimball has joined S. G. 
Lindenstein, Inc., New York, publish- 
ers’ representative. He recently was a 
member of The Kimball-Mogensen Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, in 
charge of the Eastern territory. Mr. 
Kimball has been engaged in the pub- 
lishers’ representative business in the 
East for the last twenty years. Pre 
vious to his association with, Mr. Mo- 
gensen he had an interest in The John 
Budd Company, with which fhe had been 
associated for seventeen years. 


R. C. Hutchings with Wright- 


man-Hicks Agency 
R. C. Hutchings, whé had been with 
the American Steel & Wire Company, 
a subsidiary of the /U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, for many/ years, has joined 
Wrightman-Hicks, Wp: New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Theophilug E. Niles Dead 

Theophilus KB. Niles, general man 
ager of the rovidence, R. I., News, 
died on Novefnber 8, at that city. He 
had been mé&naging ‘editor of the for- 
mer New Yfrk Mail for sixteen years. 
Mr. Niles jwas fifty-nine years old. 
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Another Big. Month for 
THE NEW YORK SUN 


In October this year The New York Sun carried 1,642,102 
lines of advertising, against 1,382,630 lines in October last year— 
a gain of 259,472 lines. 

This lineage leads everything in the New York evening field 
and beats the nearest evening paper by 41,278 lines. Indeed, for 
four consecutive months—July, August, September and October— 
The Sun has carried more advertising each month than any other 
New York evening newspaper. 

The Sun’s gain of 259,472 lines in October this year over 
October last year lacks only 10,000 lines of beating the combined 
gains for this same period of the Evening Journal, the Evening 
World and the Evening Post—the individual gains of all three 
of these newspapers added together. 

A better understanding of what advertising building of this 
sort means is found in the fact that these great gains in The 
Sun’s advertising volume are all made from advertising of the 
very first quality. The Sun stands rigidly for character and 
quality in its advertising columns, precisely the same as it stands 
for character and quality in its reading columns, and the readers 
of The Sun understand this. 

‘The advertisers and advertising agents of the country, shrewd, 
keen men who know their business, are not putting advertising 
in The Sun as a compliment to The Sun or to its owner. They 
are putting advertising in The Sun because it is good business to 
put it there—because The Sun has a clientele of men and women 
who have money to spend and who spend it freely alike for their 
necessities and their pleasures—a larger concentrated audience of 
character and substance in the metropolis of the nation than 
advertisers can reach through any other newspaper. It is this 
audience that the sound business man wants to meet and does 
meet through his advertising ‘in The Sun. 

Incidentally, The Sun might add that in this day advertising 
is everywhere measured by the agate line—not by the column. 
The agate line is a standard that never varies; newspaper columns 
may and do differ greatly in length. 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Munsey Building Oid South Building 208 La Salle St. Van Nuys Building 
PARIS . SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Speaking of 
Trading 
Centers 
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Dots represent 
centers of Elks 
Magazine distri- 
bution in Ohio as 
represented by 
86 Lodges, 46,395 
members, read- 
ers, owners of 
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Consistency, Thou Art a Jewel! 


As people prize their jewels and take 
pride in them so do we prize our lineage 
leadership month after month and take 
considerable pride in it. 


The consistency of our leadership is 
matched only by the month after month 
consistent patronage of the leading mail 
order advertisers. No “‘lists’’ are made up 
without the Household Journal being ser- 
iously considered, and generally included. 


The following figures bear out the point: 


Lines 
Household Journal. . . 99,361 
Mothers Home Life......... 97,437 
I i a ois 4.6 2 0, cla «0 0 96,633 
Vickery & Hill List......... 76,497 
OS 2 Serre 73,421 
ee Ea 67,956 
0 Se eee 64,462 
Illustrated Companion....... 40,748 
American Needlewoman..... . 37,945 


Figures Compiled by the Advertising Record 
Co. January to October inclusive. 


The only 700,000 paid in advance circu- 
lation to be had at $2.75 the line. 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes * Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 





























Co-ordination of Direct Mail 


Straight Line Sales Control in 
Direct Mail 


with Other Mediums and with Sales 


Program Is the Way to Get Results 


By Henry H. Morse 


Sales and Export Manager, Florence Stove Company 


TRAIGHT line sales control 

means that one management 
executive is directing the uses of 
the printed word, the written word 
and the spoken word. Beyond 
this, it means that the same execu- 
tive is using the forces in a man- 
ner that will produce the maximum 
net profit over a long term of 
years. The entire thought behind 
straight line sales control is the 
application at each stage of a sell- 
ing campaign of that particular 
form of sales effort that can most 
readily and efficiently achieve the 
immediate objective and at the 
same time advance the campaign as 
a whole. 

Where straight line sales control 
is lacking, pitiful and humorous 
situations arise. Advertisements 
planned long in advance feature 
goods on which the factory is 
oversold, and on which deliveries 
are certain to be late. Salesmen 
plan their trips without exact 
knowledge as to when the adver- 
tisements are to appear, they are 
often making the greatest effort to 
sell merchandise that is not in 
stock and which cannot be deliv- 
ered promptly. 

The sales promotion manager 
working independently of the sales 
manager views his direct-mail 
campaign as a unit in itself. He 
makes no special effort to smooth 
the way for this or that particular 
salesman. He makes no effort to 
mop up on prospects that salesmen 


labored on unsuccessfully. The 
fire of the sales department, the 
advertising department and_ the 


sales promotion or direct-mail de- 
partment is not concentrated. It 
is scattered, and while it may bring 
down an order kere or there, it 


Part of an address before the Export 
Division at the annual convention of the 
Direct-Mail 
Boston. 


Advertising Association at 





does not make the complete clean 
up that the same expenditure of 
time and money would make if 
each effort prepared the way for 
its successor and completed the 
work begun by its predecessor. 

Let us consider, for a moment, 
an ideal campaign for dealer or- 
ders in Argentina. Ideals are not 
difficult to attain in export work, 
and dreaming is the first step in 
accomplishment. Suppose we have 
investigated and tested the mar- 
ket, and have stocked our ware- 
house, or our distributor’s, with 
an adequate supply of salable mer- 
chandise. There are two widely 
read dailies in Argentina; we shall 
take space in both of these for a 
short while, say eight insertions 
covering a period of four weeks. 

This is primarily consumer ad- 
vertising, and is timed to appear 
after the dealers have ordered and 
received their merchandise, but al- 
though this is consumer advertis- 
ing, we are interested in its effect 
on the dealer so we have copies of 
the advertisements prepared in ad- 
vance, bound in a simple but at- 
tractive portfolio, and given to the 
salesman, for this advertising with 
actual dates of insertion is thor- 
oughly salabie 


LETTERS SENT TO PROSPECTS 


While the distributor is school- 
ing his salesmen in our product, 
which may be new to them, and 
working out selling tactics, we, in 
the home office, mail letters to each 
prospect on his list. 

There is something interesting in 
an envelope bearing a foreign 
stamp; a letter from -a foreign 
manufacturer teliing about a local 
distributor shows that distributor 
in a new light; a letter from the 
factory seems to give more authen- 
tic information regarding the mer- 
chandise than the same letter 
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signed by the local distributor. 

The letters reach the prospects, 
there may be one two, three or 

four letters, it depends on what 
job has been cut out for the let- 
ters to do. But at least the letters 
give the name of the Argentine 
distributor, tell something interest- 
ing about the article, hint at the 
newspaper campaign, and explain 
that a salesman with full particu- 
lars of the selling plan and ad- 
vertising will call. 

The salesman refers to the let- 
ters, refreshes the prospect’s mem- 
ory in regard to their message, and 
starts his real selling talk where 
the last letter dropped it. Perfect 
co-ordination, no tiring of the 
prospect, no wasted time. It is 
like the second instalment in a 
serial story. 

The order is taken, the merchan- 
dise shown by the salesman is that 
featured in ithe newspaper adver- 
tising and that stocked in the 
warehouse. The distributor ships 
the order promptly, the newspaper 
advertising appears and just as the 
promise of the advertising helped 
sell the merchandise to the dealer, 
so the advertisements help him sell 
it to the consumer and the dealer 
is ready to re-order. 

All of the essentials in a selling 
campaign are strong sales weap- 
ons, but their effectiveness is more 
than doubled if they are used in 
connection with one another in a 
carefully planned, co-ordinated 
campaign, such as is possible only 
under straight line sales control. 

Planning a foreign sales cam- 
paign, the export executive sets a 
quota of sales that he expects to 
make in that campaign. He de- 
termines from this sales quota 
how much money he can profitably 
spend on the campaign. Next, he 
chooses a central theme for his 
campaign, and all his efforts are 
built around this theme. 

The advertising manager, the 
sales promotion manager in charge 
of direct mail, and the salesmen 
traveling ih that country are called 
into conference. The entire cam- 
paign is explained to all. Every 
man knows not only his own 
moves, but those of his collabora- 
tors. Each has a thorough under- 
standing of the dcmands upon him 
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and the limitations imposed, and 
each works intelligently to accom- 
plish his end, and, at the same 
time, help the other participants 
accomplish what they have to do. 
This is co-ordinated co-operation 
and is possible only under positive, 
"ica straight line sales con- 
trol. 





Final Meeting for Lithographic 
Foundation Campaign 


Members of the lithographic industry 
and its allied trades in New York will 
meet at the Waldorf Astoria on Novem- 
ber 17 for the final meeting in the cam- 
paign for funds which is being con- 
ducted by the tm Technical 
Foundation. inger, president 
of the ; Lithographic Company, 
is chairman of the following committee 
which is poles arrangements for the 
meeting: Charles W. Frazier, Albert J 
Ford, R. Heywood, Le Roy Latham 
and Alfred B. Rode. 

Joseph Deutsch, ‘of the Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, is 
chairman of the endowment fund na- 
tional campaign committee, and he will 
address the meeting. Mr. Deutsch re- 
ports that a total in excess of $670,000 
already has been pledged toward the 
objective of $750,000 to_be raised before 
the campaign closes in December. 





New Accounts for Evans 
Associates, Inc. 


Thomas W. Noble & Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of contractors’ 
equipment, and the John C. Moniger 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer. of 
greenhouse materials, have placed thei1 
advertising accounts with Evans Asso- 
ciates, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, formerly known as the Continental 
Advertising Bureau. Business publica- 
tions and direct mail will be used for 
these accounts. 


Dodge Brothers Sales Make 
New Record 


During the first nine months of 1925 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, sold 
203,546 cars, exceeding any previous 
record for a like period. The net sales 
for this period amounted to $175,284,031, 
as against $155,170,714 net sales for 
the first nine months of 1924. Earnings 
for the first three quarters of 1925 were 
$23,333,225, as against $14,008,564 for 
the ‘similar period last year. 


Coppes Brothers & Zook 
Advance G. B. Norton 


George B. Norton, advertising man- 
ager of Coppes Brothers & Zook, Nappa- 
nee, Ind., manufacturers of Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenets, has_ been made 
general sales manager in full charge of 
sales and advertising. He succeeds 
S. Fenton, Jr., whose change of position 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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What’s New in Advertising? 
Look at This Map 
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To the National Advertiser whose product has 
only Regional Distribution— 


To the Agency representing such Accounts— 
“Regional Advertising at Regional Rates” is 


well worth your early attention. 


Ask Any Monitor Advertising Office 
for Full Information 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Advertising Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco London 
New York Cleveland Los Angeles Paris 
Philadelphia Detroit Seattle Florence 
Kansas City Portland 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing 
SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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Chain 
Store Sales Continue to 
Advance 





NCREASES of from 12 per 

cent to as high as 44 per cent 
are reported by seven chain stores 
in their sales for the month of 
October. In comparing October, 
this year, with the corresponding 
month last year, however, it should 
be noted that some of this gain is 
due to the fact that there were 
five Saturdays in October this 
year. 

Of the companies reporting sales 
for the ten months ending October 
31, 1925, a comparison with the 
same period of 1924 indicates that 
the advance in sales which has 
been reported through the 1925 
period continues to show a very 
favorable expansion and indicates 
that business for this year will set 
a new record. 

For October, the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company reports gross sales 
of $22,989,166, which is a gain of 
$2,588,806 over the sales of Octo- 
ber a year ago, or an increase of 
12.6 per cent. Sales for the ten- 
month period aggregated $179,- 
024,884. This is an increase of 
$17,921,700, or 11.1 per cent over 
the sales of the corresponding 
period in 1924, During the 1925 
a oiad old stores accounted for 


6.12 per cent of the increased 
business. 

The W. T. Grant Company, for 
October, 1925, reports sales 


amounting to $3,317,390. Compared 
with the same month a year ago 
this is an increase of $756,282, or 
29.5 per cent. A total of $21,907,- 
180 is reported for the first ten 
months of 1925 as against $17,502,- 
025 for the corresponding period 
in 1924, a gain of 25.2 per cent. 
Sales of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany for October amounted to 
$12,141,800, as against $8,431,153 
for the same month in 1924. This 
is a gain of 44 per cent. Total 
sales for the ten months ending 
with October, 1925, were $68,592,- 
647 which is $13,587,501 more than 
was reported for the similar period 
in 1924, a gain of 24.7 per cent. 
The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
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tion, for October, reports sales 
of $2, 732,358, an increase of 29 

per cent over October, 1924. For 
the ten-month period sales totaled 
$21,579,732, an increase of $2,882,- 
571 over the corresponding period 
of last year, or 15.4 per cent. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports that its sales for October 
totaled $9,992,234 as compared 
with $7,872,517, an increase of 26.9 
per cent. 

For October, the F. & W. Grand 
5-10-25-Cent Stores reports sales 
of $846,856. - This is a gain of 33.5 
per cent over October, 1924, when 
sales were $634,192. Sales for 
the ten-month period amounted to 
$5,948,003, a gain of 23.5 per cent 
over the first ten months of 1924, 

The G. R. Kinney Company, re- 
ports October sales of $1,786,205 
against $1,480,777 a year ago, an 
increase of 20.6 per cent. Sales 
for the ten months ended October 
were $5,948,003, a gain of $1,132,- 
442, or 23.5 per cent. 





New Socony Product to Be 
Advertised 


The Socony Burner Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, has brought out a new appli- 
ance for the industrial field, the Socony 
Gasifier, which generates gas from oil. 
An advertising campaign, which will 
make use of business papers, is being 
ran for this product by the Frank 

resbrey Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

The newspaper campaign which this 
agency is now conducting in New York 
State and New England, on the Socony 
gd Oil Burner, will be continued in 
1926 





Starts Course in Outdoor 
Advertising 


A course in outdoor advertising has 
been started by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Jersey City, N. J. 
It includes a series of fourteen lectures. 
Among those who are participating as 
lecturers are Harry F. O’Mealia, C. 


Matlack c* C. B. Lovell, Colver 
Gordon, S. Benidey, H. E. Mitchell 
and Frank W. Nye. 





Thomas D. Harman, Sr., Dead 


Thomas D. Harman, Sr., publisher and 
one of the founders of the National 
Stockman and Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died at that city on November 9, at the 
age of seventy-four. He was one of the 
oldest figures in the agricultural publish- 
ing field. He was a charter member of 
the Associated Farm Papers, which he 
helped establish in 1910. 
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An Unusual 


Market for You 


T is estimated that each month 500,000 different 
people, including visitors from all over the world 
and a select class of New Yorkers, ride in the Fifth 
Avenue coaches. 
In 1915 each coach carried an average of 140,000 
passengers per year, with 136 coaches in operation. 


In 1925, because of the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the coaches, each coach is carrying an aver- 
age of 190,000 passengers. 

There has been no increase in our rate of $2.00 
a bus a month for advertising space. 


In 1925 the Fifth Avenue Coaches in New York 
City will carry approximately 


73,000,000 


passengers, counting the inside and outside. It is 
estimated that 66% of our passengers ride inside. 

You can have a card in all the Fifth Avenue 
coaches for a year for $9,600; in one half of them 
for $4,800. Coach passengers are reached at the low 
cost of twenty cents per thousand. Rate sheet and 
special position rates will be sent on application. 


Agency commission 13% Cash discount 3% 


JOHN H. LIvINGsTON, JR. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


425 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Caledonia 0260 
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HUNT WHERE! 


Do you fish in a barren stream? 





Do you hunt in a hunted-out forest? 


No, you seek game where all facts point to 
game! 


Apply the same line of reasoning to the allo- 
cation of your sales campaigns. 


Study the facts: Then seek sales where the 
people can be reached economically and 
where they are known to have the money to 
buy. 

Gentlemen: We present Connecticut as your 
market of greatest potentiality today. Read 
the facts on the opposite page. 








a YOU DIG 
FACTS? 





BUSINESS IS GOOD 
IN CONNECTICUT —_ 
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THERE’SGAME! 





Below the surface you'll find these facts: 


The number of wage-earners in Connecticut has 
increased 25%. 


The total wage payments have increased 42%. 


“The productive value of Connecticut’s indus- 
7 


tries has increased more than 50% in four years.” 
—Federal Department of Commerce. 


On August Ist, 1925, the 306,807 families of 
Connecticut owned 237,324 automobiles and were 
using 244,279 telephones—an astounding per- 
centage and a wonderful index of prosperity! 


Bank clearances are eclipsing every previous 
year’s and savings deposits show a steady gain. 





TO WAGE THE STRONGEST CAMPAIGN 
IN CONNECTICUT, COVER THE STATE 
THOROUGHLY THROUGH 





7 NNECTICUT 


~ Six ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE, 







HARTFORD COURANT 

BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 

NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 

MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave, 507 Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Keeping Up With Youth 


During the 39 years of its existence YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY has lived through and kept pace with the changes in 
viewpoint, in interests and occupations cf the younger generation. 
Every copy of every issue goes to that kind of home where these 
young people are their parents’ chief concern. Such homes are of 
necessity the steady buyers. All these years YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY not only has held the lively interest of these critical 
readers, but the confidence and respect of their parents. 


Such satisfactory relations wi:h the young folks in their homes has 
proven, in immediate and future sales, the resultful service 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY can and is rendering to the 
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Why Not Advertise Your Dealers? 


They Might Appreciate a Little Mention in Your Consumer Campaign 


T= average dealer’s lot in life 
is not a particularly easy one. 
He has his troubles—plenty of 
them. Not the least of his wor- 
ries is based on the fact that he 
believes that his services are not 
appreciated by the neighborhood 
to which he caters. People don’t 
seem to realize that the hours he 
keeps would not be countenanced 
by any labor union; that his lunch 
“hour” is generally about fifteen 
minutes and that his evening meal 
is usually an equally hasty affair 
followed by several nours of 
work while other folks are at the 
motion pictures or listening to the 
radio. 

Now the dealer’s troubles are 
also the manufacturer’s. And the 
manufacturer who realizes that 
and endeavors to shoulder part of 
the load is likely to find that his 
willingness to help has not gone 
unrewarded. But exactly what 
shall the manufacturer do? Here 
is one answer to that question. 

Out in Des Moines, Iowa, the 
Hutchinson Purity Ice Cream 
Company decided to depart from 
the general method of appeal in 
advertising its package ice creams, 
and, instead of putting all the 
emphasis on the quality and purity 
of its products, tried out the idea 
of devoting a liberal amount of 
their advertising space to adver- 
tising the dealer through whose 
store the product is sold. 

The Hutchinson Purity Ice 
Cream Company has been a manu- 
facturer of ice cream for sixteen 
years. This year, it was planned 
to develop the sale of its pack- 
age ice cream. The first step was 
to select an appropriate. package. 
A sanitary container which is 
filled without the aid of human 
hands was selected. This package 
is daintily lithographed in colors 
and illustrated with an old Dutch 
mill and children from Holland. 
Hence the name selected for it 
was the Holland Package. 

Then, the newspaper advertising 
was laid out. The first insertion 


was a full page in a Des Moines 
daily. Approximately one-haif of 
the page was devoted to an edi- 
torial captioned: “Imagine Living 
in a Storeless Neighborhood.” 
This read: 


Think what might happen if sick- 
ness came suddenly and there was no 
neighborhood druggist to turn to. 

Perhaps you own your own home. 
How quickly its value would depreciate 
if there were no neighborhood stores. 

Cities have suddenly been deprived 
of street car service and the incon- 
venience caused at such a time has 
been talked of for months after; but 
think what would happen if suddenly 
you found yourself cut off from the 
services of the corner store. 

Who works from seven in the morn- 
ing until midnight, and even then re- 
sponds with a smile to your emergency 
call during the “‘wee sma’ hours” ?— 
your neighborhood druggist. 

Who tries to deliver to your door 
‘in a hurry” the loaf of bread you 
forgot you were out of?—your corner 
store, 

It would be terribly inconvenient 
when you wanted something to com- 
plete that luncheon when the extra 
guest happened in, if there was no 
corner store to telephone your order 
to. 

You have only to think a moment 
to realize what a neighborhood with- 
out stores, convenient stores, reliable 
stores, would be like—to realize what it 
would mean to be suddenly deprived 
of one of the real comforts of modern 
citv civilization. 

The Hutchinson Ice Cream Company 
believe the retail store is rendering a 
real service and is entitled to the sup- 
port of its neighborhood. Therefore 
Hutchinson’s Ice Cream is sold through 
the retail store dealer who is your 
dealer, your friend, your yet sta- 
tion for the necessities of | 

Give Your Business 
Your Retail Store 


The Saturday before this adver- 
tisement was released, copies were 
supplied all Hutchinson dealers 
and pasted on their windows. This 
opening advertisement met with a 
hearty dealer response. Many 
dealers called up the president of 
the company to thank him for 
“putting the dealer in the picture” 
in his advertising. Although the 
Sunday of the original advertis- 
ing release was raw, damp and 
chilly, certainly not an ideal ice 
cream selling day, sales jumped 
phenomenally, many dealers tele- 
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phoning in for hurry-up deliveries. 

In order not to lose the effec- 
tiveness of their opening editorial, 
the company reprinted it in leaflet 
form and mailed a copy to each 
of its dealers with a letter asking 
them how: many they could use. 
Dealers were asked to promise 
that they would actually place the 
leaflet in the hands of their cus- 
tomers, either by mailing them 
with their statements or handing 
them out over their counters. 
Nearly 25 per cent responded with 
a call for over 18,000 leaflets. 

The newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was continued over a period 
of six weeks, the space gradually 
diminishing from full pages and 
half pages to eight-page space. 
Supplementing the newspaper ad- 
vertising was an active weekly 
campaign of letters to the dealer 
which merchandised the news- 
paper campaign. 

The whole campaign was en- 
tirely successful. The sale of 
package ice cream increased from 
9 per cent of the total volume of 
sales of the company to 28 per 
cent. The company is already 
planning to continue its advertis- 
ing with a fall campaign to stimu- 
late cold weather consumption. 


Associated Clubs 
Outlines Policy for 
Vigilance Work 


r Ys a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
which was held at New York last 
week, resolutions were passed out- 
lining the policy of the association 
in the management of its various 
departments, club activities and 
vigilance work. Special empha- 
sis was placed upon the last and 
the resolutions recommended a 
definite basis for the financing of 
the work of the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

The following authorizations 
were adopted to guide executive 
committee members who serve on 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and 
the boards of other departments so 
as to represent and interpret the 
association’s position in respect to 
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the plans and operations of such 
departments. First, that funds and 
revenues for all activities be raised 
by the Associated Clubs and allo- 
cated to these various purposes. 
The basis of this allocation is to 
be determined and. provided by 
budgets to be approved and con- 
trolled by the executive commit- 
tee. 

Second, that the solicitation of 
funds, including funds for the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, 
shall be on some unified plan deter- 
mined by the executive committee 
to the end that duplication of effort 
in soliciting be avoided. 

It also was resolved ‘that there 
shall be a definite division of sus- 
taining memberships of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs on the present basis 
of 75 per cent net to the National 
Better Business Bureau and 25 per 
cent net to the Associated Clubs. 
An exception is made that in special 
cases in specific industries for the 
Bureau to be allowed to solicit 
funds and to use 100 per cent net 
of such funds for Bureau work in 
such industries, subject to the con- 
sent of the president of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. With this exception, 
it is provided that selling ex- 
pense is to be deducted from the 
gross amount of sustaining mem- 
berships and that the balance is 
then to be divided as agreed. 





Wayne Tank & Pump Appoints 
F. S. Fenton, Jr. 


F. S. Fenton, Jr., has been appointed 
general sales manager of the household 
appliance divisions of the Wayne Tank 

Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Until recently he was with Coppes 
Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Ind., as 
general sales manager. 





Electric. Refrigerator Account 
for Detroit Agency 


The General Necessities Corporation, 
Detroit, has appointed C. C. inning- 
ham, advertising agency, also of‘ Detroit, 
to direct the advertising of ‘“Absopure 
Frigerators,” electric refrigerator units. 
Magazines and _ newspapers will be 
used. 





Fairbanks, Morse Reports 


Income 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, scales, engines, pumps, etc., re- 
port net income of $931,908 for the 
quarter ended September 30. Net in- 


come for the first nine months of this 
year totaled $2,209,646. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


i i tal 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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The Value 
of a “Printers’ Ink” 
File 





Tue Upson Company 
Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 
Will you kindly give us issue ref- 
erences on articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ InK 
MonTHLY on the subject of prize con- 
tests conducted by national advertisers 
and open to the general public? 
In other words, we want issue ref- 
erences on prize contests for the general 
ublic and not for dealers or salesmen. 
We have a complete file of Printers’ 
Inx for twenty-five years back. 
Tue Upson Company, 
Ww Upson, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


E are glad to learn that The 

Upson Company has a com- 
plete file of Printers’ INK cov- 
ering a period of twenty-five 
years. Our records show that a 
considerable number of prominent 
advertising agencies, publishers and 
manufacturers make it a policy to 
retain their copies of PRINTERS’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
as they are received, because they 
find that such a file provides them 
with a_ ready-reference library 
covering every phase of merchan- 
dising, selling and advertising. 

This letter from W. H. Upson, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer of The 
Upson Company, offers a timely 
example of the value of a file of 
this sort. We take it that The 
Upson Company is contemplating 
a prize contest of some sort. It 
is entirely possible that the idea 
may never be carried through to 
completion. But the fact remains 
that one of the chief executives of 
that organization is giving the 
subject his attention. He wants 
to know what other manufacturers 
have done with consumer prize 
contests ; the details of their plans; 
how the plans were carried out, 
and the final results secured. 

Mr. Upson writes to the Re- 
search Department of Printers’ 
Inx. In reply he receives a list of 
seventy-two articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy on the 
subject of prize contests. The list 
supplies the titles of these seventy- 
two articles, together with the 
dates of issues and page numbers 
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on which they appeared. Inci- 
dentally, the references went back 
only to 1914—a period of eleven 
years; not twenty-five. ‘ 

With this bibliography before 
him, Mr. Upson has only to select 
from his file the issues referred 
to and there he has right before 
him more practical information 
on consumer prize contests than 
he could obtain from any other 
single source of which we know.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Becomes Smythe, Hart 
& Company 


The Ray Smythe, Reynolds Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been re- 
organized and incorporated under the 
name of Smythe, Hart & Company. Ray 
Smythe remains as president of the 
agency and now has associated with him 
J. Penbroke Hart, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the American Engrav- 
ing Company, Chicago, and at one time 
with the display advertising department 
of the Chicago Herald and » enc many 





New Magazine to Be Devoted 
to Vocal Music Interests 


The first issue of Singing, New York, 
will be published about January 1. The 
magazine will be published for those in- 
terested in vocal music and will cover 
all branches of that subject. Alfred 
Human, formerly editor of Musical 
America, New ork, will be editor. 
The page size of Singing will be-8%4 
inches by 11% inches. 





Paige-Detroit Earnings Rise 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, and subsidiaries, Paige 
and Jewett automobiles, reports net in- 
come of $3,043,174, after charges, for 
the nine months ended September 30. 
In 1924, the figure for that period was 
$2,417,293. For the third quarter of 
this year, net income was $881,195, 
against $1,502,179 earned in the pre- 
ceding quarter. 


C. H. Marvin Joins Brooke, 
Smith & French 


Charles H. Marvin, until recently 
space buyer for Yost, Gratiot & Com- 
pany, St. Louis advertising agency, is 
now with Brooke, Smith & Sree, nc., 
Detroit advertising agency. He was at 
one time with the oops Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 


Radio Tube Account for 
Clark Collard 


The Diamond Vacuum Products 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Diatron radio tubes, has appointed 
The Clark Collard Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Bringing the National 
Shows to every Automotive 


Merchant in the Country 


URING each of the National Auto- 

mobile Shows—at New York, and at 
Chicago—the AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS will publish a series of five special 
numbers, with which will be included daily 
a twenty-four page supplement containing 
the most comprehensive automotive refer- 
ence material ever compiled for use by 
business men in the industry. 

Space for display advertising on Supple- 
ment pages opposite this valuable technical 
information is available to producers mak- 
ing reservation at once. 

The value of publicity through the ad- 
vertising columns of these Show issues will 
be exceptional, because, not only will they 
have increased distribution to every section 
of the nation and to all Show visitors, but 
they will be kept and referred to for many 
months to come on account of the important 
automotive data that is given. 


INFORMATION RELATIVE To CLOSING DaTEs AND 
OTHER Detaits Witt GiapLy Be FuRNISHED 


Automotive Daily News 


1926 Broadway, New York City 
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Not every man in 
the oil ficld is 
able to the adve of these 
tiser. Only a f 
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The men who 
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“N. P. N.” meets 
the editorial needs 
of these real buyers. 


The 37 subscrip- 





managers, 18 field 
superintendents, 10 
field foremen and 
none lower in scale. 
i ROLEUM NEWS 
CLEVELAND 
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Boston American Building > Boston 
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Gur presence 
1s expected! 


Because the ShowNumber of MoToR 
serves its readers as an encyclopedia 
of the automotive industry, our edi- 
tor makes it a point to describe 
everything that is new and unusual 
at show-time. 


But thousands of readers require in- 
formation that lies outside the prov- 
ince of the editorial department—so 
they turn to the advertising section. They 
want to know where the product 
may be obtained or whether a dealer 
franchise is available. 


These readers don’t expect this in- 
formation from our editor— but they 
do expect it from you. Of course you 
are going to give it to them, so let 
us remind you that final advertis- 
ing forms close on December 10th. 


MoToR 


"The Automotive Business Paper” 
EARLE H. McHUGH ° Business Manager 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Hearst Building ¢« Cricaco Kresge Building - Detrorr 
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Bellevue Court Building - Par_apepHia 
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The Almightiness of the Dollar Is 
Challenged 


A Destructive Criticism Which, Nevertheless, Carries a Constructive 
Suggestion 


By W. P. Tuttle 


T is a curious thing,” said the 

president of a large corpora- 
tion to me the other day, “how 
recent events in various trades 
have shown the fallacy of the old 
belief that gathering dollars is the 
chief aim of man. People have 
always implied that a man would 
commit almost any crime, even 
murder, for coin of the realm. 
Europeans have had a mental pic- 
ture of Americans chasing dollars 
all day long and of finding in the 
dollar at once the spur and re- 
ward of every ambition. 

“Take, for instance, the cloth- 
ing trade. Instead of inventing 
new selling ideas for the rapid 
disposal of garments, the retailer 
has depended on cut prices to sell 
his goods. The public is like the 
weary jade which no longer re- 
sponds to the whip. Seventy-nine 
dollar suits for $42 have ceased 
to be a paying catchword. The 
consequence is that the wholesale 
and retail garment makers are fac- 
ing a serious crisis in their trade. 
They have cut the profit to get 
the business, and they have lost 
both the profit and the business. 

“The drug trade also bears out 
the same result on observation. 
Believing that trade is to be ob- 
tained largely by cutting prices 
from, say, an advertised price of 
twenty-five cents to a cut price 
of eighteen cents, every retailer 
has slashed, and nearly everyone 
has thereby lost legitimate profits.” 

Then .I remembered an article in 
Printers’ INK of April 30, en- 


titled “Retailer Spots a Weak 
Link in the #Manufacturer’s 
Chain,” in which it was pointed 


out that manufacturers of men’s 
clothing are losing sales because 
retailers, instead of advertising the 
goods in the same harmonious 
strain as the manufacturers — 
along the line of style, quality, 
elegance, etc. — are advertising 








only cut-rate prices to the con- 
sumer. As a consequence, quality 
is being sacrificed to meet the in- 
satiable demand for goods at a 
price. The old weak link in the 
selling chain used to be that the 
clerk behind the counter did not 
know enough or care enough 
about the goods to push them. 
The present weak link is many 
times more harmful. 

Is it true, I asked myself, that 
its Nemesis has finally overtaken 
the Mighty Dollar? Has it lost 
its power to cajole and coerce? 
Is there any relation between 
loss of sales and loss of advertis- 
ing ideas? I knew that there has 
been no lack of advertising, so 
far as advertising cut-rate sales 
is concerned, but it is obvious 
that advertising, after all, is noth- 
ing but the spreading of a real 
message—a vital message; so long 
as it is a vital message, so long 
does it produce sales through ad- 
vertising, but when it ceases to be 
vital, the sales fall off. Advertis- 
ing is only as good as the idea 
behind the publicity. 


THREE PERTINENT EXAMPLES 


Let us look at three more or 
less typical cases. 

There is an incipient war going 
on today in Canada in one of the 
staples sold largely by the grocer. 
A representative of one of the 
great competing companies told me 
that its American headquarters had 
spent many thousands of dollars 
in a careful investigation of the 
trade, and that this report showed 
that not a box of the product was 
being sold on account of advertis- 
ing or because of any such factor 
in the market. As long as present 
stocks last on the retailer’s shelves, 
he continues to hand out the par- 
ticular brand of which that stock 
consists, but when it comes to re- 
filling the shelves, the dealer is 
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actuated only by price. The re- 
sult is that one company, at least, 
is spending a quarter of a million 
dollars a year in cutting prices to 
gain its share of the market, and 
this money is spent only in price 
cutting—not in any way to build 
up a future reputation for itself 
that could some day be cashed 
in as a good, healthy trade, but 
wastefully, extravagantly, hurling 
this money into the bottomless pit 
of price competition—the idea be- 
hind it being that the firm with 
the longest purse will eventually 
win. 

It seems incredible, in this age 
of advanced advertising and sell- 
ing ideas, that a condition of that 
kind could exist in the trade of 
an article so universally used. 

I took my way to the office of 
the president of a large clothing 
company. I listened while he told 
me of the terrible state in which 
the clothing trade found itself. 
After he had painted the atmos- 
phere good and black, I asked: 
“What is the cause of all this?” 
and his answer was identical with 
the Printers’ INnxK article, namely, 
that the retailer is advertising 
nothing but cut-prices, leaving the 
manufacturer up in the air. “If,” 
said this man, “you walk into a 
man’s office and say ‘Jones, there 
is a $75 suit of clothes down ‘the 
street that you can buy at $12.50,’ 
Jones does not even turn a hair— 
he does not even look up from his 
paper. He doesn’t even look in- 
credulous—he says: ‘What time 
does the 5.15 leave for Boston?’ 
or some other equally pertinent 
answer. If, however, you walk 
into his office and say, ‘Jones, you 
look like the devil! You are down 
at the heel! Your collar is dirty! 
Your coat is soiled! You don’t 
look fit to play any kind of a 
part in business!’ Jones will jump 
right up and come to life. Before 
he is two hours older, he will be 
down the street spending some- 
thing like $100 to make himself 
presentable. In other words, 
ideas: the ideas of appearance, 
style, and quality, still have a 
wallop, while the dollar appeal is 
dead.” 

A good business man is actuated 
by something greater than a desire 
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to buy something cheap. His per- 
sonal appearance is worth more 
to him than the state of his pocket- 
book. An idea that comes from an 
inherent desire of the race to im- 
prove itself, is stronger than any 
merely mercenary idea. In the 
old days, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, clothing advertisements 
were designed to attract men’s 
fancies; to awaken their pride. 
Then, new elements introduced into 
the clothing business the false idea 
that man is moved by the love 
of the dollar more than by any- 
thing else. Said this president to 
me: “I wouldn’t have believed that 
that appeal would die out. Some 
people laugh today if you tell them 
that men prefer quality to price. 
I will tell you that the state of 
the clothing trade proves the 
point beyond cavil. The trouble 
with the -clothing trade is the 
result of a substitution of the 
dollar for a selling idea. The re- 
tail trade has grown lazy, and 
being unable to think up any 
ideas of its own beyond the money 
appeal, and unwilling to employ 
good ideas, has trusted the dollar 
to pull it out—and the dollar has 
failed miserably.” 

This seemed to me an extraor- 
dinary commentary on the value 
and power of advertising which 
carries with it the necessity for 
the creation of ideas; ideas which 
are designed to sell goods and 
which, because they are intangible 
and appeal to the imagination and 
are things of thought rather than 
the merely material, easily weighed 
things—have a wider range and 
a greater power. 

In Montreal last May, a great 
convention of wholesale and re- 
tail druggists was held. The occa- 
sion of their being called together 
was that Sir William Glyn-Jones 
had come over from England to 
tell them about the remarkable 
success that had attended the or- 
ganization of a non-price-cutting 
confederacy in the manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail drug trades 
in Great Britain. Sir William 
had been asked to organize such 
a combination for Canada. 

The drug trade has been for 
years one of the chief price-cutters, 
and is reaping in the United States 
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The Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union 
Covers EVERY County in the 
Rochester Zone 


The map above graphically illustrates the wonderful 
coverage of the Rochester market by the Rochester 
Times-Union. It is unusual to find an EVENING 
paper with such a thorough outside distribution. As 
a matter of fact, the Times-Union circulation, by 
dealers and carriers, in towns taking 25 or more 
copies daily, IS NEARLY DOUBLE that of any 
of the other three Rochester papers—morning or 
evening. All concede the Times-Union as first 
choice in covering the City of Rochester. The map 
shows at a glance the domination of the Times-Union 
in the counties within the Rochester zone. 


The Rochester Times-Union, Largest Circulation of all 
Rochester Newspapers, Daily or Sunday 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 
Each the leader in its field 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 


Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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and in Canada, as it did in 

England, the results of such a 
policy. Manufacturers of toilet 
articles have found it difficult to 
advertise a stable price because of 
the complaints received from the 
trade that they are trying to main- 
tain prices unfairly. The manu- 
facturer spent much time in the 
formation of his schedule of 
prices, so as to enable the whole- 
saler to reap a fair profit from 
his goods and at the same time 
enable the retailer to enjoy a fair 
profit. The manufacturer, in the 
endeavor to back up the sale of 
his goods through the wholesaler 
and retailer, went direct to the 
public through the medium of ad- 
vertising, and displayed the line 
that he was selling, with an at- 
tractive story of the quality and 
the usefulness of the article. 

Here were given to the retailer 
ample reasons, had he been alive 
to them, for the display and sale 
of these goods. Instead, however, 
of telling his clerks the story 
of these goods and spending some 
money in advertising this story 
over his own name, he thought 
he saw a quick and clever way 
of taking advantage of this ad- 
vertising that the manufacturer 
was doing, and of hurting his own 
retail competitors at’ the same 
time by selling the goods at a 
cut price. He thought he would 
rather sell goods at a cut price than 
spend the same money in adver- 
tising. He thought he was pretty 
clever at it, too. He never stopped 
to think that the money he might 
have spent in advertising would 
have paid him a dividend from the 
day he started, whereas the money 
that he was using in cut prices 
was lost to him even before he 
made his sale. 

Laziness carries with it its own 
sentence—“He that will not think 
shall not eat.” And laziness in 
ideas and the short-sighted policy 
of thinking that patronage can be 
bought at just so much a pound, 
has certainly got a blow from 
which it is not going to recover 
quickly. New tactics must be 
adopted. The introduction of 
ideas and a quick recognition of 
the fact that the dollar is not 
almighty, will go a long way 
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toward the redemption of the re- 
tailer. 

To return once more to Jones 
and his appearance. Here is a 
selling idea, a force, which the 
clothing trade possesses forever. 
There is some powerful selling 
idea behind every good article 
manufactured and sold. The drug 
trade has as many good articles 
as any other trade and perhaps 
more, on which advertising money 
is spent by the manufacturer. But 
the selling idea is usually killed 
by perpetually substituting for it 
the cut-rate offer. There is a sell- 
ing idea behind the product men- 
tioned in the first part of this 
article though not yet discovered, 
and when it is found, the company 
that has spent a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to cut prices can spend 
a hundred thousand dollars on the 
idea and keep the other hundred 


and fifty thousand to swell its 
bank _ balances. The hundred 
thousand dollars will produce 


dividends because of the idea be- 
hind it. 

The reader can look at the state 
of affairs prevalent in any trade 
and if he finds that price is being 
used as a selling argument and 
the advertising of ideas is being 
rejected, it means a paucity of 
good thinkers, and therefore a 
falling off of profitable sales. 





“Photoplay News” Appoints 


Representatives 
Photoplay News, published by the At- 
las Publishing Corporation, St. Louis, 
has appointed the following as its na- 
tional advertising representatives: New 
York, Michael Altschuler; Chicago, E. 
oran; and Kansas City, H. 
Miller. 


United Drug Profits Larger 

The United Drug Company, Boston, 
Mass., Rexall and Puretest products, 
reports net profits, after taxes, of 
$5,197,319, for the nine months ended 
September 30, compared with $4,569,078 
in the same period of the previous year. 
Net income for the third quarter of 
1925 totaled $1,103,938, against $1,277,- 
089 in that period of 1924. 


U. S. Art Binder Appoints 
Shields & Colcord 


The U. S. Art Binder Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of leather products 
and advertising specialties, has appointed 
Shields & Colcord, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Advertisers in 
| Country Town Newspapers 


Cover their markets intensively. 

Secure direct benefit of entire circulation. 
Change dead distribution into active sales. 
Speed up turr-over for dealers. 

Advertise in counties where goods are onsale. 


Direct advertising to spots where goods are 
on sale. 


Get 100% out of every advertising dollar. 
Increase as well as stimulate distribution. 
Reach a vast buying power. 

Appeal to a class of friendly readers. 


Advertise where local news has greatest 
reader interest. 


Secure maximum editorial appeal. 
Advertising never buried or lost. 

Get full position—next to reading. 

Reach both village and rural markets. 
Interest people willing to buy good products. 





















Our story will interest 
all advertising and sales 
executives who want to 
get the greatest possible 
value out of every ad- 
vertising dollar. 








Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers— 4734 Million Readers 


Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avefiue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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To CREATORS 


This advertisement is addressed to men 
who have an intelligent understanding of 
the creative side of advertising, with a 
common-sense knowledge of how to fit 
their work into sane selling campaigns. 


NE of the foremost advertising agencies, located in Chi- 

cago, handling only large national advertising accounts, 
is seeking the services of a creative advertising man with execu- 
tive ability. 


First and foremost, he must be a thinker with the creative 
type of mind. We require an experienced, capable man to 
head production. We don’t want the ordinary type of agency 
production manager. The man we are seeking will be able to 
contribute to every department of the business; be able -to or- 
ganize the forces under him and see that the work is done with 
dispatch and with the utmost taste. 


The right man will know how to get the most out of 
writers, artists and creators under him. He must dominate 
his job, but he must not kill the desire of the individuals under 
him to express themselves and give the organization the best 
that is in them. He must have ideas, but be big enough to 
recognize the other fellow’s ideas. 


He will not necessarily write copy. He will have a splendid 
copy staff supporting him, but he will be able to contribute 
something to copy. 


He will not be required to make layouts, for he will have a 
large and competent staff of art directors and typographers 
under him; but his experience will fit him to contribute some- 
thing to the physical side of advertising. 
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of Advertising 


He will not be buried in detail in the mechanical department, 
because he will have a very competent and well-manned depart- 
ment in his charge. But he must understand values, type, 
engraving and printing. 


He will not be expected to make market analyses, but will 
know how to cooperate with a well-equipped, well-organized 
research department. He will know how to coordinate prop- 
erly conceived advertising with common-sense selling plans. 


He must be a big man—of years of experience, with vision 
to grasp the essentials of a big job and be able to see the op- 
portunity for him to go just as far in the future as his talents 
and capabilities will carry him. 


We want a man who has lived long enough to know this 
business, to understand people—a man who lives a normal life, 
has intelligence and taste, who likes good books, good pictures 
and decent people. 


Compensation and the opportunity for the future will be in 
exact proportion to the capabilities and performance of the indi- 
vidual who can fill this position. 


There are unquestionably many men who think they can fill 
these requirements. There are, in reality, very few; and in 
order to conserve our time and avoid embarrassing interviews, 
we are, of necessity, making this a blind advertisement. 


In replying, just tell the things you consider necessary for us 
to know in order to judge you fairly—all information will be 
held in the strictest confidence. Personal interviews will be 
arranged immediately. 


Address “G,”’ Box 299, care of Printers’ INK, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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Blackett and Sample 


ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
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We create the advertising for the following 
companies :— 


Allen-A Company 

Bassick Alemite Company 
Earnshaw Knitting Co. (Vanta Baby Garments) 
Green Circle Products Company 
O. C. Hansen Mfg. Company 
The Log Cabin Products Company 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 
Royal Milling Company 

Van Ess Laboratories 

The Wander Co. (Ovaltine) 
Washburn Crosby Company 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corporation 


and we try to assist each client in carry- 
ing out that particular type of sales work 
necessary for him to use in making his 
advertising a money-making investment. 











That Problem of Slogan Trade- 
Mark Registration 


The Slogan Must Perform the Functions of a Trade-Mark If It Is to Pass 
the Examiners 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


T= evidence appears to indi- 
cate that a great many adver- 
tisers still believe that success in 
registering a slogan as a trade- 
mark is largely a matter of chance. 
But the truth is that some slogans 
are registrable, others not, because 
they vary so widely in their mean- 
ing and application. Chance plays 
no part in the conditions that de- 
termine a slogan’s registrability. 

No advertising phrase of any 
kind which does not perform the 
functions of a trade-mark is reg- 
istrable as a trade-mark. Yet, 
numerous advertisers continue to 
spend their good money, time and 
effort in attempts to register slo- 
gans that have none of the neces- 
sary qualifications. Then, too, 
quite a few valuable and well- 
known slogans, which are regis- 
trable, doubtless would be given 
the protection of registration, if 
the subject were more clearly and 
widely understood. 

In a recent case, the Patent Of- 
fice held that an applicant was not 
entitled to register, under the act 
of 1920, the clause: “We Cater to 
the Particular Trade,” as a trade- 
mark for Turkish towels and simi- 
lar goods. The ground for this 
decision was that the clause is 
not a trade-mark, because it does 
not distinguish the applicant’s 
goods. In his decision, Assistant 
Commissioner Fenning cited the 
refusals of the Patent Office to 
register “If Not Right—Write— 
Will Make Right” for sawmills 
and the like, and “Good Candy— 
Nothing Else,” and said: 

“These two cases were cited 
with approval by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the case of the Dolly 
Varden Chocolate Company, 333 
O. G. 525, in which the Court af- 
firmed the action of the Commis- 
sioner in refusing to register the 
words, ‘When Words Fail—Send,’ 





asa trade- mark for Dolly Varden 
candy.” 

Many trade-marks which are re- 
fused under the act of 1905 are 
later registered under the act of 
1920, and for this reason, undoubt- 
edly, applicants for registration of 
slogans frequently re-apply under 
the later act when registration is 
refused under the act of 1905. 
This is seldom advisable, and in 
the decision just referred to, the 
Assistant Commissioner gave this 
reason: 

“The act of March 19, 1920, 
clearly does not intend to give ap- 
plicants the right to appropriate 
entire sentences and combinations 
of words from the English lan- 
guage and thereby prevent others 
from .using those words to which 
they are inherently entitled, which 
words, furthermore, do not have 
the characteristics of trade-marks, 
technical or otherwise.” 

Therefore, it is necessary for a 
slogan to conform to the legal 
definition of a trade-mark as a 
first requisite for registration. It 
is also necessary that the slogan 
shall have been used on goods in 
interstate commerce in a manner 
that distinguishes or identifies the 
applicant’s products before it is 
registrable under the law. 


WHAT IS A TRADE-MARK? 


Neither the act of 1905, nor the 
one of 1920 provides an unmis- 
takable definition of a trade-mark. 
In this, both laws are largely neg- 
ative, because they are concerned 
mostly with prohibiting the regis- 
tration of certain things as trade- 
marks. Hence, the laws have, in 
large measure, left the actual defi- 
nition to the interpretations of the 
courts, and as early as 1871 the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision that is 
still the principal guide to the 
examiners of the trade-mark divi- 
sion. This decision reads: 

“A person has no right to ap- 
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propriate a sign or a symbol 
which, from the nature of the fact 
it is used to signify, others may 
employ with equal truth, and, 
therefore, have an equal right to 
employ for the same purpose.” 

Many years later, the same 
court made the same statement in 
slightly shorter form in its deci- 
sion in the case of McLean versus 
Fleming (96 U. S. 245), and from 
decisions of the kind, J. H. 
Carnes, examiner of trade-mark 
interferences, has framed a defi- 
nition which is used as a standard 
throughout the trade-mark divi- 
sion, and which reads as follows: 

“A trade-mark is a means cap- 
able of exclusive use by a trader 
and affixed to the goods sold, for 
the purpose of enabling the pur- 
chasing public to identify the 
goods.” 

When a slogan falls clearly 
under this definition, is not de- 
scriptive of the goods and com- 
plies with the prohibitory require- 
ments of the law, it is very likely 
that it is registrable as a trade- 
mark. 

For example, about seven years 
ago, “Limp in and Walk Out,” a 
slogan for shoes, was allowed reg- 
istration. In no sense is this 
phrase descriptive of the goods, 
although it is highly suggestive of 
a quality of the goods. It does 
not appropriate anything -necessary 
to others, since it is arbitrary, and 
the examiners of the trade-mark 
division considered that in the ap- 
plicant’s use of it the phrase per- 
formed the functions of a trade- 
mark. 

But the slogan, “Made Like the 
Fur of Wild Animals That Revel 
in Extreme Cold” for imitation 
fur fabrics, was not allowed reg- 
istration. The Patent Office con- 
sidered this merely an advertising 
phrase, a long descriptive state- 
ment used for the puffing of the 
goods, and its registration was re- 
fused under both acts because the 
slogan does not perform the func- 
tions of a trade-mark. 

On the same basis of judgment, 
“When You Think of Ice Think 
of Us” has been allowed registra- 
tion as a trade-mark for refrig- 
erators. Likewise, “Diamond Edge 
Is a Quality Pledge” was consid- 
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ered a registrable trade-mark for 
tools. “It’s the Wheat” was ap- 
plied for as a mark for flour some 
time ago, and soon after it was 
allowed application was filed for 
“It’s the Enamel” for plumbing 
supplies such as sinks and bath- 
tubs. 

In several cases, registered slo- 
gans illustrate a change in the 
practice of the Patent Office. For 
instance, “Lids for Kids” was al- 
lowed registration in 1919; but it 
is highly doubtful that a slogan 
that is so nearly descriptive would 
be accepted today. However, a 
search of the files shows that slo- 
gans of the kind are the exception, 
and that phrases to be registrable 
must fully conform to the defini- 
tion of a trade-mark and the pro- 
visions and prohibitions of the 
laws. The following are exam- 
ples, selected at random, of slo- 
gans that have been considered 
registrable as trade-marks: 

“The Machine Way in Short- 
hand,” for Stenotype machines. 
“Why Rub Off When You Can 
Put On,” for a polish. “Sunny 
Monday Bubbles Wash Away 
Your Troubles.” “When Things 
Look Dim Use Polly Prim.” 
“Fits the Pocket and the Pocket- 
book.” “Get That Million Dollar 
Look—It’s the Royal Tailored 
Look.” “See That Hump.” “The 
Shirt that Breathes.” “Built Like 
a Bridge,” for shoes. “Our Waste Is 
Your Gain,” for cotton waste. And 
“A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 

Most slogans, because of their 
phraseology and limited use, can- 
not be registered as trade-marks. 
This is why Printers’ InxK started 
its Slogan Clearing House. Here, 
slogans are registered without 
charge. The number of slogans 
now registered in the Clearing 
House is 2,140. 

This slogan register performs 
functions quite similar to the 
trade-mark register at Washing- 
ton. It prevents duplications and 
provides proof of intention to use. 

number of advertisers have 
saved time and money as a result 
of the Slogan Clearing House. 
Registration applications are now 
being received at the rate of fifty 
a week which indicates that adver- 
tisers recognize its advantages. 
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NOW! ‘New Fidelity and Beauty of Tone 


The SNYDER SPEAKER is not an instrument 
of a few good features, but one in which 
ch 


and free from speaker-distortion, it is tone re 
and fuller 
has been thought thr om 
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wer your set, 8 Snyder Speaker will anced 
Q ! hea, tone reproduction. Clear. pure, high 15. inch bell dlamever 


Fits Any Set! $18 00 = 


No Additional Batteries Required 











A Moser & Cotins Client 


Feeders sales large enough to pay 

for the entire advertising campaign 
—hefore the first insertion. This is the 
record of a sales organization: and: selling 
plan both of which were. developed. by 
Moser & Cotins for an entirely new and 
hitherto unknown product. 


MOSER & COTINS eniving 


MOSER & COTINS BLDG., UTICA, N. 


MEMBER: 
M®MBER: American 


Audit Bureau 







Aszociation 






of 
Advertising 
Agencies 
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Trade Executives Dis- 
cuss Waste 


HE war on waste in industry 

which was advocated so vig- 
orously at the recent convention 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, was given a further impetus 
last week when it became one of 
the principal problems for consid- 
eration at the arnual convention 
of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives at Chicago. 

“The Problem of Waste As It 
Applies to Industry, Commerce 
and Distribution” was discussed 
by Richard L. McClure, secretary 
of the Wire Bound Box Manufac- 
turers Association. His principal 
aim was to empkzsize what could 
be accomplished through co-oper- 
ative effort among associations. 

It was in this connection that 
he cited the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations as a timely example of 
a co-operative business enterprise 
which was doing constructive work 
in lessening waste in the field of 
advertising. He also quoted from 
the convention report made by 
Stanley Clague, managing direc- 
tor of the bureau. 

Among the specific examples of 
industries which are taking steps 
to eliminate waste, Mr. McClure 
named the newly developed . box 
board industry which is saving 
$5,000,000 annually merely by 
eliminating many thicknesses and 
several colors not at all essential 
in the package goods trade. 

Representatives of various in- 
dustries took part in the discussion 
which was prompted by Mr. 
McClure’s speech and contributed 
data on how economies have been 
effected in their fields. 

E. H. Naylor, secretary of the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, told of the waste 
which is to be eliminated in his 
industry through the recent agree- 
ment to cut down the number of 
paper sizes. He urged the im- 
portance of gaining co-operation 
from dealers when any simplified 
practice was to be adopted. He 
also recommended calling in an 
unbiased judge to analyze distri- 
bution problems and offer a com- 
pletely fresh point of view. 
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Claims Morton’s Salt Slogan 
Originated This Way 


Tue Foutps Mriititinc Company 
LipertTyvIL_e, Itt., Nov. 2, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Know that you wish to have correct 
data always, and am afraid the recollec- 
tions as Jisted in the Lakeport Advertis- 
ing Agency letter, bopeemuond in yours 
of October 29, were hardly exact. 

When the slogan, ‘ ‘When It Rains It 
Pours” was arranged for Morton’s Salt, 
the writer was in charge of the adver- 
tising and sales of the package salt 
line for that company. Howard Taylor, 
then a copy writer for Critchfield & 
Company and later with George Batten 
Company, came to our office with H. 
M. Alexander, the account executive. 
Mr. Taylor had on his mind the proverb, 
“It never rains, but it pours” and a 
few other expressions along that line 
which resulted in the selection, after the 
discussion of this proposition with these 
men and Sterling Merten and_ the 
writer, of the slogan, ‘“‘When It Rains 
It Pours.” 

It was later that the character of the 
little girl with her umbrella was drawn 
up and used in connection with the 
slogan. We have alwavs thought that 
the copy writer, Mr.. Taylor, was the 
party to whom the chief credit should 
be given for that slogan. 

Tue Foutps MiLiinc Company, 
C.. Buatincamé, 
General Sales Manager. 





But Another Version of Mor- 
ton’s Slogan Has It This Way 


New York, Nov. 4, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was interested in Mr. Blackburn’s 
account on page 60 of the October 29 
issue of the origin of the “When It 
Rains It Pours” slogan for Morton’s 
Salt, the flash inspiration of “some copy 
writer.’ 

The story was told me this wise by 
the copy writer mentioned so anony- 
mously. The problem had come up to 
invent a slogan which would suggest 
the dry-keeping qualities of the product. 
The copy writer said “Oh, don’t struggle 
over it. Say the first thing that comes 
into your head. Say: ‘It Never Rains, 
But ‘It Pours.’” The suggestion was 
enthusiastically accepted, then edited in 
the way that all good advertising is 
edited, and there was the slogan. 

Except that it may be of interest to 
know that the name of the copy writer 
was Sherwood Anderson. 

Merritt Rocers. 





Has Stove Polish Account 


The Grow Products Company, New 
York, has appointed The Schultz-Mc- 
Gregor Corporation, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
of “Tru-Black.” a stove polish. News- 
papers in the East will be used. 


R. C. Smythe has been added to the 
sales staff of the Mills-Broderick Print- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Nov. 12, 1925 
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Mr.—Mrs.—or Miss 


SPACE BUYER 


Ask any successful merchant in Syracuse which 
newspaper brings the best results and nine out of 


ten will say THE HERALD. 
The SYRACUSE HERALD 


Circulates among a reading public that has buy- 
ing power—and power to buy. 


These facts are reflected in the local and national 
lineage figures. 


COMPARATIVE DISPLAY ADVERTISING LINEAGES 
For 9 Months Ending Sept. 30, 1925 
































LOCAL 
HERALD Post Standard Journal Telegram 
7da. 4,957,967 li. 2,777,628 li. 1,449,504 li. 
Sun. 1,963,332 “ 646,121 “ . 389,746 * 
6da. 3,792,6351i. 2,131,5071i. 3,618,902 li. 1,059,758 li. 
NATIONAL 
7da. 1,063,251 li. 953,813 li. 265,419 li. 
Sun. 218,526 * 142,233 * 66,199 * 
6 da. 844,725 li. 811,580 li. 657,027 li. 199,220 li. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
7 da. 711,746 li. 649,593 li. 298,410 li. 
Sun. 462,735 * 254,205 * 181,706 * 
6 da. 249,011 li. 395,388 li. 456,302 li. 116,704 li. 
TOTAL 
7da. 6,732,964 li. 4,381,034 li. 2,013,333 li. 
Sun. 1,846,593 * 1,042,559 “ 637,651 * 
6da. 4,886,371 li. 3,338,475 li. 4,732,231 li. 1,375,682 li. 


The SYRACUSE HERALD 


Syracuse, New York 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New bien Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. Leary ; Building Ch b ce Bldg. 





San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los a4, California 
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When you place the 


dummy on the scale— 
OUCH !!1! 


Half an ounce more 
than you expected! 


That means—not one more 
stamp, but five thousand, ten 
thousand, or twenty-five thou- 
sand more stamps. 

Shall you trim the pages, 
reduce the type size, omit pictures—or pay this 
heavy penalty? 

To all four questions the answer should be “No.” 

Many printers solve this problem for their custom- 
ers this way: They set the text in clear, easy-to-read 
type. They use a suitable cover, and print the inside 
on Warren’s Thintext. The extra stamps do not ge on. 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext, a catalog is remark- 
ably light. 

Warren’s Thintext prints type and line engravings 
beautifully and takes halftones up to 120 screen. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong and stands lots of 
handling. 

You or your printer can get sample sheets or 
dummies from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 

We have published a book that is an eye-opener on 
space and postage economies. Its title.is “Making it 
easy to plan printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Get this 
book from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers—or write us for a copy. No charge. 





S. D WARREN COMPANY, 101 MILK STREET, Boston, MAss. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


“All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 
required in printing, folding, and binding” 
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National Adver- 
tisers Ready for Annual 
Meeting 





F the many important events 

scheduled to take place on 
November 16, 17 and 18 at Wash- 
ington during the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., one of outstand- 
ing interest will be the visit of 
delegates to the White House 
where they will be introduced to 
President Coolidge. This will take 
place on the morning of Novem- 
ber 17, following the annual elec- 
tion of officers. 

“Tying Up Advertising with 
Sales,” will be the topic of dis- 
cussion at the opening session. 
Another session will be devoted to 
a consideration of retail distribu- 
tion problems. Representatives of 
five newspapers will address a 
session which will have for its 
theme, “Newspaper Advertising.” 

The association’s annual dinner 
will be held on the evening of 
November 17. Strickland W. 
Gillilan, of Baltimore, and Merle 
Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s 
Business, are to be the speakers. 

Carl J. Schumann, president, 
will make the opening address at 
the morning session on November 
16. Tim Thrift, advertising man- 
ager, American Multigraph Sales 
Company, will talk on “Team 
Work” and H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
general sales manager, Armstrong 
Cork Company, will discuss “Mer- 
chandising Through the Jobber.” 
The program for the remaining 
sessions follows: 


November 16, afternoon: Retail Dis- 
tribution, ‘“Tendencies in Retailing,” Pro- 
fessor H. H. Maynard, Ohio State 
University; “The Outlook for National 
Advertising,” Edward A. Filene, presi- 
dent, Wm. Filene’s Scns Co.; “The Need 
for Closer Co-operation in Deperterent 
Store Distribution,” J. R. prumsoge, 
vice-president. White & Wyckoff Mfg 
Co.; and “Where Are We Going in 
Dealer Helps?”’ Carl Gazley, Assistant 
general sales manager, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 

These discussions will be followed by 
several group meetings under the chair- 
manship of the following: Selling Di- 
rect to User. Tim Thrift; Selling 
through the Jobber, W. E. Ashby; 
Selling Direct to the Retail Store, M. 
H. Wright; and Motion Picture Ad- 
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vertising led by N. S. Greensfelder. 

November 17, morning: “What Are 
We Going to Do about Dishonest Sub- 
stitution?’ F. W. Lovejoy, Vacuum 
Oil Co.; and “What We Think of Radio 
Advertising and Why We Use It,” D 
D. Davis, secretary-treasurer, Washburn 
Crosby Co. 

Afternoon: “The Tabloid News- 
paper,” L. E. McGivena, New York 
Daily News; ‘‘Conservatism in Service,” 
Don Bridge, Indianapolis News; ““News- 
paper Service Is of Real Value to the 
Advertiser,” j: Thomas Lyons; “The 
Logic of Higher National Rates,” Mar- 
cellus Murdock, Wichita Eagle; “Rates 
and Results,” Don C. Seitz, New York 
World; “Recent Developments in the 
Standardization of Process Colors,” 
G. A. Heintzemann, advertising manager, 
Dexter Folder Co.; and “The Postai 
Outlook,” R. N. Fellows, advertising 
sales manager, Addressograph Co. 

There also will a session of the 
adviser’s service. 

November 18, mornin “Advertis- 
ing and Distribution,” ‘Afvin E. Dodd, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
“What We Think of Inquiry Advertis- 
ing and Why We Use It,” Lee H. 
Bristol, advertising = anoeer. Bristol- 
Myers Co.; “What hink of In- 
stitutional sauetiites” ‘ond Why We 
Use It,” Martin P. Rice, manager, 
publicity department, General Electric 
Company; and_ “Instalment __ Sales, 
Their Place in Distribution,” William 

. Grimes, president, Commercial 
Credit Co., Baltimore. 


National Cloak & Suit to Open 


Chain of Stores 

The National Cloak & Suit Company, 
New York, general merchandise mail- 
order house, plans to open a system of 
ten retail clothing stores within a year. 
Two stores have already been estab- 
lished, one at Kansas City, Mo., and 
one at New York. Within three years 
it is planned to open from twenty to 
twenty - five stores throughout the 
country. 


P. J. Sullivan with Hartford 


Printer 
Patrick J. Sullivan, formerly with 
the Hartford, Conn., Times, has been 
anpointed manager of the direct - mail 
advertising department of the Hunter 
Press, of that city, 


Maclean Publishing Company 


Transfers R. A. Aymong 

R. A. Aymong has been appoint-d 
Central States representative for the 
technical papers of the Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto, Ont. He 
was formerly Western representative. 








Tailors Appoint 
W. I. Tracy Agency 


Tappen & Pierson, tailors, New York, 
have appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 








How Shall We Service the Product? 


How Manufacturers Are Answering This Question 


By Roland Cole 


sewing machines, marine engines 


II 

HE stark fact is that most 

manufacturers consider that 
the servicing proposition is a 
bridge that does not have to be 
crossed until reached. It is only 
when their sales campaign begins 
to ride on a rocky bottom and the 
dealer finds himself beached along 
with the product that hasty con- 
ferences are called and everybody 
hoarsely demands of everybody 
else: “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

When it’s a new company bring- 
ing out a new product, there is 
some excuse for the failure to give 
due consideration to the manner of 
handling the servicing. Fear that 
some competitor will get to the 
market first; desire to make good 
on promises; anxiety to see the 
thing in the hands of the public— 
all these considerations and many 
more breed a certain amount of 
impatience, and the new company 
makes haste too quickly. There is 
no excuse, however, for the estab- 
lished company bringing out a new 
model or line, and failing to give 
the same amount of thought and 
experiment to the servicing feature 
as to the article itself. 

There have been some notable 
tragedies in the washing machine 
field—there are some now in proc- 
ess of denouement—and there will 
be a lot more to follow. The 
washing machine is a good ex- 
ample of a_product-plus- service 
proposition, because it is repre- 
sentative of the servicing problem 
in one of its most difficult aspects. 
It is a sales unit in the $100 group 
which on account of its bulk can- 
not readily be sent back to the 
dealer’s store or the factory and 
properly ought to be serviced in 
the consumer’s home. Analogous 
products are phonographs, player- 
pianos, radio, electric refrigerators, 


The first article, in which the problem 
of servicing was outlined, appeared in 
the October 29, 1925, issue of PrinTERs’ 
INK. 
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and rowboat motors, heavy ma- 
chinery, automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors and agricultural equipment, 
office and store devices, like adding 
machines and cash registers, farm 
power plants, and in fact any non- 
portable article of a mechanical 
character. 

The radio field, because of its 
tremendously rapid growth, is 
crowded with object lessons for 
the manufacturer up against the 
service problem. Manufacturers 
have sprung into the radio field 
overnight, some of them so over- 
zealous to get into the game 
quickly lest the popularity of radio 
should suffer diminution before 
they are able to get a fair share of 
business, that their goods have 
been delivered to the public in a 
more or less experimental stage. 
Some manufacturers refused to do 
this and kept away from the mar- 
ket until they had tested their 
product enough to feel more than 
half-way certain that it -would 
work when delivered to the cus- 
tomer. A still smaller number, 
wise enough to know that radio 
was a service product, waited not 
only until their product was suffi- 
ciently developed to be entrusted to 
the public, but until they had de- 
vised a workable servicing plan. 

One example is the Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia. And let the reader note 
this interesting fact: When the 
Atwater Kent company went into 
the radio business it was in the 
position of an established company 
bringing out a new’ model or line 
and not that of a new company 
bringing out a new product. The 
company’s original business was, 
and still is, the manufacture of 
automotive starting, lighting and 
ignition systems, which was estab- 
lished in 1900. It entered the 
radio field in the early part of 
1922. In that field it has grown in 
a little more than three years to 
one of the largest, if not the 
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How to Sell More Food, 
Groceries and Beverages 
in Vermont 


Vermont offers manufacturers of food, groceries and beverages a 
market worthy of intensive cultivation. Here is a territory with 
a 352,428 population of whom over 87% are native born whites. 
The average Vermont wage earner receives over $1,000 a year and 
Vermont's farm labor is paid from $6 to $11 more per month than 
the average farm laborer of the country. The Vermont market has 
tastes and eating habits typically American; the appetite for and the 
ability to buy the best in food and drink. 








There are 1,278 grocery stores in Vermont, supplemented by 658 
general stores. A local jobber in speaking of the retailers of a 
certain town said, ““There are more than 20 groceries in this town 
and any, one of them can have all the credit he wants from our 
house.”” Sixteen grocery wholesalers are situated within the State. 
These wholesalers and retailers are wide awake, progressive and 
receptive to new ideas. Investigation has found that these jobbers 
and dealers are ready and willing to co-operate with national ad- 
vertisers. 








Food, Grocery and Beverage Advertisers in the Allied Dailies 











American Rice Prod- 
ucts 50. 

American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. 

Anheuser-Busch 

Atlantic & Pacific 


Tea Co. 
Autocrat Coffee 
Borden 
Baker Extract 
Bay State Fish Co. 
Blue Ribbon May. 
(Hellman) 
Canada Dry Ginger- 
ale 
Clicquot 
Cream of Rice 
Celery King 
Certo 


Corn Flakes ‘ 
Calif. Prune & Apri- 
c 


(Burt Olney) 


Crisco 
Davis R. B. 
Full-O-Pep Shine 


Kellogg Corn Flakes 
La Touraine Coffee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 


Yo. 
Lipton’s Tea 


Malt Rreakfast Food 


Magnus 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Mueller 


ed Co. 
N. Canners 
Palmolive 


asties 
Post’s Bran ees 
Picnic 
Pillsbury Four 
Quick Quaker Oats 
Quick Oats Full-0- 


Pep 
Royal Baking Powder 
Rinso 
Salada 
Schroefft 
Sunkist Oranges 
Shredded Wheat 
je 





‘00! 
Washburn Crosby Co. 
White House Coffee 
a Baker & Co. 

a-Rex 


| 
| 

















Practically every other family in Vermont reads one of the six Allied 
Dailies. These papers combined completely cover the State. Food, 
grocery and beverage advertisers will find the use of these papers a 
profitable help to get the maximum sales from this highly potential 
market. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record Barre Times 
Rutland Herald Bennington Banner Brattleboro Reformer 






































Cotton 
Wool 


[ron ana Steel 


interest the busi- 


ness executive. 
Reach him through 
the 


Boston 
Evening 
Transcript 


A Boston Institution 


Established 1830 


National Advertising 
Retresentatives 







CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 







R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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largest, maker of radio sets, i. e., 
based on the number of complete 
sets made and sold during 1925. 

In an interview with the writer 
about a year ago, A. Atwater Kent, 
president, said: “One of the im- 
portant reasons for our success in 
the radio field is our belief that 
the servicing of radio is going to 
be a growing factor in retail sales. 
Our background of over twenty 
years in the marketing of automo- 
tive ignition systems, particularly 
that side of it which brought us in 
contact with the consumer, quali- 
fies us in point of experience and 
prestige to render a much needed 
service in connection with Atwater 
Kent radio.” 

It would be _ interesting, if 
space permitted, to describe here 
how the company built up its 
rather remarkable system of dis- 
tribution for radio, using as a 
foundation its automotive distrib- 
uting and servicing organization, 
because the story of how that was 
done has a direct bearing on the 
present radio service policy of the 
company. That, however, will 
have to be left for some other 
time and place. All that can be 
described here, and that but briefly, 
is “The Atwater Kent Radio Ser- 
vice Policy for the Season 1925- 
1926,” which by the way is the 
title under which the company 
circulates in printed form the full 
text of its service policy to its 
dealers and distributors. 

Summarizing this “service pol- 
icy,” we find its outstanding fea- 
tures are that the company main- 
tains at Philadelphia a factory 
service department which operates 
independently of its production de- 
partments and that the service de- 
partment handles both automotive 
and radio equipment. That, in ad- 
dition to this, Atwater Kent dis- 
tributors are urged to establish 
their own service departments, and 
to this end the company has pre- 
pared a special course of instruc- 
tion at the factory where the 
service and stock-room men of dis- 
tributors are invited to come and 
take the course. The company is 
now arranging to publish a “Radio 
Service Manual” for the use of its 
dealers and distributors. 

The details of the servicing pol- 
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Suppose YOU Figure 
the Percentages! 


We have moved FAST, haven't we? 


» 


Distribution to Total 

Issue gsr ee | for Print order 
July 1,1925 7,900 42,500 
July 15,1925 8,500 44,000 
Aug. 1,1925 11,100 49,000 
Aug. 15,1925 14,500 } 57,000 
Sept. 1,1925 14,100 47,000 
Sept. 15,1925 37,200 70,000 
Oct. 1,1925 26,500 61,000 
Oct. 15,1925 31,100 65,000 
Nov. 1,1925 43,350 81,000 


We advanced the rate 


from $300 to 
$350 per page 


But believe it will be necessary to 
announce another advance soon. 








ADVERTISING LINEAGE UP TOO! 
3935. . s . “Foes 
1924 ... . 226,814 


Increase . . . 79,420 


These figures are based on lineage up to November 1st issue each year, and 
include an extra issue in 1924. 











You ain’t seen nothin’ yt—WATCH US! 


FORBES 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Advertising Manager Financial Advertising Manager Eastern Advertising Manager 
H. S. Irving Edwin V. Dannenberg Frank H. Burns 

Tribune Tower Building 120 Fifth Avenue Little Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York Boston, 
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OUTER 
CIRCHL! 





The ideas,facts and 
the results of Outer 
Circle Selling are 
presented in this 
new book. It is of 
real interest to ex- 
ecutives responsible 
for sales and profits 


Distribution of THE OUTER 
CIRCLE is limited to sales and ad- 
vertising executives located in the 
territory we serve—New York, New 
=] Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- iS 
gan, Indiana and Illinois. If you 
are in this territory, we will be glad 
to send you a copy without cost or 
obligation. 














The Corday & Gross Company 
Effective Direct Advertising « « Cleveland 
New York © Pittsburgh ~ Indianapolis 
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1OMms icy are thus set forth: First, the } 
distributor is urged to open his 
own service department. Second, 
when the set or part is not repair- 
able by the distributor, it may be 
returned to, the factory, the com- 
pany absorbing transportation 
charges both ways, and the fac- 
tory service department deciding 
whether the repair could have been 
made by the distributor or not. 
Third, the transportation charges 
will not be allowed when the dis- 
tributor’s service department is 
not considered by the company to 
be efficient. The — charges and d 

parts involved to be absorbed. G C 

when justified, by the company. oO opy 
Fourth, certain parts (which are : 
named) when broken in shipment 
may be accumulated and returned 
in lots. The distributor is urged 
to carry a small stock of these 
(three) units so as to replace de- 
fective ones immediately, the de- 
fective ones being returned in lots, 
repaired at the factory and sent ‘6 
back to the dealer. At the end of Copy 
the season such éxtra parts will be 2 
accepted at full credit. Fifth, 1S the 
when dealers (not distributors) are -. Q 
able to re-condition complete sets, prime essential 
speakers and units without return- 
ing them to the distributor, the of a 
dealer may report, on a special ° ” 
blank, the nature of the repair, campaign. 
time required, etc., and forward it 
to his distributor, who if he thinks A. H. Deute in 

the claim is justified, will send it Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
to the factory. The factory ap- 
proving, credit is issued to the dis- 
tributor who’ reimburses the 
dealer. Sixth, transportation costs 
on repair or service jobs between 
the dealer and the distributor are 


not allowed by the factory. HAWLEY 


Seventh, transportation costs on 


radio apparatus shipped direct to ADVERTISING 


the factory by dealer or customer, 

f ir, are not 

ee of repair, are COMPANY 
The policy covering cabinets INC 

damaged in shipment is very spe- ° 

cifically set forth. A “radio ser- 

vice report” form is provided on 


which material returned for ad- 95 MADISON AVE 


justment must be listed, according 
to the nature of the repair, time 

required, material returned for re- NEW YORK CITY 
placement or repair, and other 
data. A schedule of time allow- 
ances and rates on making repairs 
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on something like thirty different 
repair operations is printed, in 
order to assist distributors in sub- 
mitting labor claims. For example, 
one reads, “Replacing double rheo- 
stat assembly No. 4743 and also 
detector 2 stage No. 4780 (time 
allowance) 1% hours, (rate) 
$1.25.” 


WORDING OF GUARANTEE 


The basis of the Atwater Kent 
service policy is the Atwater Kent 
“Radio Warranty” which covers 
the usual “free from defect in ma- 
terial and workmanship” guaran- 
tee, but is very specific on the 
question of “misuse, neglect or ac- 
cident” and as applying to sets not 
factory wired. It contains the 
following paragraph on _ labor 
charges: “Labor charges incurred 
in the repair ot defective radio 
material are allowed only on ma- 
terial returned to the jobber im- 
mediately after purchase, and 
which has not been altered, abused 
or incorrectly connected.” 

The example of the Atwater 
Kent company, just described, 
with the plan used by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. referred to in 


PRINTERS’ 


able importance and is only this 
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the former article, represents how 
two manufacturers, one in the field 
of small and easily transported ap- 
paratus, i. e.,- cameras, and the 
other in the field of bulky and not 
easily shipped goods—radio—have 
adequately solved the servicing 
problem. 

The two plans may well be 
offered as models. Every de- 
tail, so far as it can be charted, is 
made a matter of record. Printed 
schedules of parts and 
operations are standardized and 
priced. Neither factory nor dealer 
representatives find it necessary to 
apologize to each other or the cus- 
tomer. The “service price list” is 
as much a part of the proposition 
as the price list of new cameras 
and film or new radio sets and ac- 
cessories. 

Another company which has 
been more than signally successful 
im the radio field is the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
Chicago. The Stewart-Warner 
company, like Atwater Kent, was 
established for many years in an- 
other line of business where the 
element of service was of consider- 
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LOHSE~*BUDD 


announce 
the association o 


MR. J. VINTON STOWELL 
with their studio 


Mr. Stowell will be glad to serve 
his many friends in the same con- 
scientious manner that they have 
been accustomed to in the past. 


405 Lexington Avenue 
Murray Hill 2560 
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Editorial 
Influence 








—means an 
outstanding farm paper 
endorsed by its readers 























JOHN F. CASE, Editor 
THE MISSOURI RURALIST 


Meet John Case of Missouri 


O one knows or loves Missouri folks 

quite as well as John Francis Case, 
editor of the Missouri Ruralist. He owns 
and operates Shady Lawn Farm near 
Wright City, Mo., where among farmers 
he makes editorial headquarters for the 
Missouri Ruralist. “John,” as he is affec- 
tionately known by half the farmers of 
the state, now is serving them as Director 
of Agriculture for the Missouri State 
Fair, Farmer Member of the University 
Board of Visitors and President of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture. He 
has been honored with other important 
offices, among them the presidency of the 
Missouri Corn Growers’ Association for 


four terms. 
THE MISSOURI RURALIST 
2206 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Arthur Capper, Publisher Member 


TOPEKA, KAN. STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 
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York 
County, 


Penna. 


14th County in the 
United States in 
Agricultural Wealth 


1. Two-thirds of the per- 
sonal property tax of the 
County comes from out- 
side its largest city. 


2. Second county in Penn- 
sylvania in farm owned 
cars. 

3. Wages in manufacturing 
plants alone in York 
County in 1924 were 
$22,199,800. 


York 


(Pa.) 
Gazette ana Daily 


(Covers the whole field 
completely and intensively) 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
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year enjoying its first big year in 
radio. It is the opinion of the 
Stewart-Warner company that un- 
less service is of an extremely 
simple nature it is by all means 
advisable for the manufacturer to 
control the servicing end of the 
business rather than leave it in the 
hands of dealers. The record of 
this company’s experience in the 
field of automotive accessories is 
of vital interest. Here it is, as de- 
scribed by the company for Print- 
ERS’ INK: 

The company’s accessory busi- 
ness is divided into retail and 
factory equipment business. Prob- 
ably 90 per cent of factory equip- 
ment sales are on the speedometer 
and vacuum tank, products that 
may require a certain amount of 
service after the car has reached 
the ultimate owner’s hands. 

It was clearly recognized by the 
company years ago that if it de- 
pended upon car dealers for the 
servicing of the two articles re- 
ferred to, it would have practically 
no control over this very important 
part of its business, particularly 
with regard to service on the 
speedometer, where the head ad- 
justment is a somewhat delicate 
operation requiring special instru- 
ments and the service of a trained 
mechanic. The company therefore 
established a number of authorized 
service stations at strategic points 
throughout the country the pri- 
mary purpose of which was to ser- 
vice Stewart-Warner products, 
this service to take care of both 
car owners, who brought their cars 
into the station, and dealers who 
would send in speedometers and 
vacuum tanks to be adjusted or 
repaired. These stations are Priv- 
ately owned but the company’s ar- 
rangement with them is that it 
practically maintains complete 
control. New service stations have 
been added to the list until at pres- 
ent the number is fifty-seven in the 
United States, five in Canada and 
thirty-three in foreign countries. 

After the company began the 
manufacture of other products in 
addition to speedometers and 
vacuum tanks, which products are 
in most cases sold to consumers 
rather than to. car manufacturers, 
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CORNELL inc 
Advertising > Marketing 





Clients 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


COHN-HALL-MARX FABRICS 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York 


WHITE ROSE TEA 
Seeman Bros., New York 


BORDEN FABRICS 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Selling Agents: M.C. D. Borden & Sons, New York 


BENRUS WATCHES 
Benrus Watch Company, New York 


STEVENS SPREADS 
Stevens Mfg., Co, Fall River, Mass 


SELECTRON 
Audak Co., New York 


25 WEST 454 STREET: NEW YORK 
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Modes e Manners 


Announces 


The Ninth District 


Omaha 


A new ‘group of carefully chosen readers 
in and around Omaha—drawn from 
Nebraska, Western Iowa and Northeastern 
Kansas. 


FEBRUARY, 1926 


will add to the incomparable circulation of 
Modes & Manners the best homes of the Omaha 
District, selection to be made from the preferred 
charge account list of Thompson, Belden & Co., of 
Omaha, a quality store patronized by those who have 
the means to purchase what advertisers have to sell. 


Every Copy of Modes & Manners 
goes by mail, every issue, to 
same —- and each of these 


known buying power 


7 
Modes e° Manners 


PUBLISHED BY STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
New York - Chicago + Paris 


AMOS H. WEIGEL, Business Manager 


JOHN R. REILLY JOSEPH .C. QUIRK 
Western Advertising Manager Eastern Advertising Manager 
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it decided to make its service sta- 
tions the nucleus of its chain of 
distribution, and from that time 
on these stations have acted in the 
capacity of jobbers, handling the 
entire line of Stewart-Warner 
products and no other accessories. 
This service has been extended to 
take care of bumpers, shock ab- 
sorbers, windshield cleaners and 
the balance of the line, including 
speedometers and vacuum tanks. 

“We do not encourage dealers,” 
said George M. McCulloch, adver- 
tising manager of the company, “to 
service our products, but do all we 
can to get them into the habit of 
depending entirely upon the near- 
est service station for this work. 
We can do this because in nearly 
every State there is a service sta- 
tion within overnight distance 
from a dealer, regardless of where 
he may be located. Inasmuch as 
these stations are privately owned, 
and the owner’s profits depend up- 
on the amount of business he does, 
which in itself largely depends 
upon the amount of service his 
station renders, it is certainly to 
the station owner’s advantage to 
make every effort to maintain effi- 
cient service at reasonable charges. 
We very rarely have cause for 
complaint from dealers or car 
owners.” 

Right here it is helpful to re- 
member the complete change that 
has taken place on the part of the 
public in its attitude toward the 
service problem in connection with 
the automobile. Years ago it was 
quite a general feeling among car 


owners to consider that the whole | 


car had gone wrong if a minor 
part stopped functioning. Let a 
spark plug go dead, or a little dirt 
gather in the gasoline line, or the 
brake lining wear out, and the 
helpless and uninformed motorist 
would be inclined to say that the 
whole car was a liability. Today, 
almost any woman driver, except 
the beginner, can spot the cause of 
many of her car troubles in a 
very few minutes. To what is 
this change of attitude on the part 
of the motoring public due if not 
to a better knowledge of the prod- 
uct and the educational and adver- 
tising efforts of car and parts 
manufacturers? That, of course, 
but along with that a very thor- 
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| Are You Using Letters 


| 
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In Your Business? 


| Do You Know What You Can 


Do With Letters? 
To Hold Your Present Business 
To Get New Business 
To Hold Good Will 
To Decrease Sales Cost 
To Back Up Salesmen, Etc., Etc. 
THE Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion is com of over 500 leading 
Producers of Sales Letters located in all 
the leading cities of the U. S. and Canada. 
It has in course of preparation a 
booklet on 


“What Letters Can Do for 
Your Business” 
This booklet, written for the M. A. S. A. 
by John Howie Wright, will be ready on 
October 26. It will be sent to all execu- 


re Bol SE: JER] 


tives who ask for it 
on their letterhead. 


Write for your copy 


Do this now. Just 
hand this magazine to 
your secretary or 
stenographer. 


Mail Advertising 
Service Association 
International 
20 East 18 Street 
New York City 





LOOK FOR IT! 


By thie emblem 
U.4.8.4. members 
ere known 


This 4-page is the 
smallest thing we do. 
Ask us to show mail 
campaigns, displays 


& books made by us. 





Currier &9 HarForp L* 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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ough-going and comprehensive or- 
ganization of servicing by the 
manufacturer in order to put his 
dealer or service station in a posi- 
tion to render a standardized ser- 
vice to the car owner. In other 
words, almost every authorized 
automobile service station today 
uses an approved schedule of 
prices for extra parts and charges 
for repairs and service operations. 
Does the automobile owner of to- 
day expect to have parts like spark 
plugs, piston rings and brake lining 
replaced, or his valves ground or 
his engine cleaned without charge? 
Hardly. After he has purchased a 
new car, and often long before, 
isn’t the question almost an in- 
variable one, “Where can I get 
service?” There should be a 
profound lesson here for every 
manufacturer who has a service 
problem. 

A delicate and embarrassing ele- 
ment enters into the service propo- 
sition which many manufacturers 
have not been able to deal with 
satisfactorily, particularly in the 
field of the larger electrical ap- 
pliances, namely, the question of 
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allowing the dealer a larger dis- 
count as an inducement to him to 
handle the service problem locally, 
The question, however, is neither 
delicate nor embarrassing after the 
product has become established 
and the manufacturer has over- 
come some of the fear which beset 
him at the start when he was much 
in doubt himself as to whether he 
had anything which could be sold 
at all. It was hard enough to in- 
terest a dealer in the sales possi- 
bilities; service was something to 
keep the dealer from thinking 
about until the goods were in his 
store. It is the manufacturer who 
comes to market with a new prod- 
uct, like an electric dishwasher for 
the home, who faces the servicing 
problem in its most terrifying 
form. At the beginning, the sales 
volume simply does not warrant 
an extensive servicing program, or 
in fact anything more than a 
makeshift of some sort, like a 
couple of traveling mechanics who 
can be sent from place to place 
when dealers become too obstrep- 
erous. To tide things along 
sporadic arrangements are made 
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TULSA WORLD 


1,057,462 


Lines of Advertising in 


OCTOBER, 1925 


Leading the Other Paper in Tulsa by a 
Wide Margin 


The Greatest Single Month’s 
Business Since October, 1920 


SPEND YOUR CLIENTS’ MONEY 
WHERE BUSINESS IS GOOD 


The Total Advertising 
Lineage in the TULSA 
WORLD for the month of 
October, 1925, was 1,057,462 
lines—the greatest space 
volume since the “fat” year 
of 1920. During the same 
period the WORLD carried 
the greatest local lineage 
since December 1922. 


A greater significance is at- 





tached to this record in the 
fact that rates have practi- 
cally doubled since 1920. 


This gain in advertising 
lineage reflects the pros- 
perity of the Tulsa territory 
—for months the center of 
the greatest “good busi- 
ness” area as charted in 
Nation’s Business—and the 
judgment of the keenest 
space buyers. 
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Plain 


Nor always the hand 
that sets a gem creates the 
setting. Setting an adver- 
tising gem to show it at 
its best may overtax all 
but the complete printing 
establishment. 
Ours is that! 


McGRAW-PHILLIPS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


A Complete Printing Establishment 


roth Ave. at 36th St., New York 

















WANTED 


Thoroughly com- 
petent executive 
Advertising Man- 
ager, capable of 
writing forceful 
copy and directing 
the work of others, 
by a large State 
Street, Chicago, 
Department store. 
Apply with full 
record of experi- 
ence. Address 
“Z,”’ Box 295, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














with a dealer here and another 
there to handle the servicing local- 
ly, in consideration of which an 
extra discount or a special allow- 
ance is made. 

Working from such a beginning 
a great many manufacturers in the 
electric household appliance field 
have developed very satisfactory 
servicing arrangements with their 
dealers. Indeed, the feeling, born 
of experience, among makers of 
washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric refrigerators, dish- 
washers and other of the larger 
appliances, is that the servicing 
must be done locally and that the 
dealer must be brought to look 
upon it as his job. 


THE KELVINATOR PLAN 


The plan of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration is to have all servicing 
done by the local distributor and 
dealer. This plan, the company 
finds, speeds up service, establishes 
a contact between the distributor 
and his customers, and works out 
very satisfactorily as a whole. 

“We demand,” said G. G. Whit- 
ney, advertising manager, “that 
each distributor who comes with 
us have a trained service man. To 
train these men we have a free 
service school at which a complete 
course is given in about ten days’ 
time. We also hold field service 
schools at different points through- 
out the country continuously. We 
encourage all distributors and 
dealers to carry a sufficient stock 
of parts on hand and to have satis- 
factory facilities in the way of 
equipment for giving prompt and 
efficient service.” 

The P. A. Geier Company, of 
Cleveland, maker of “Royal” elec- 
tric products, says that the ques- 
tion of servicing “Royal” products 
is one which receives a good deal 
of attention on the part of that 
company. Taking the country as 
a whole the plan of helping deal- 
ers establish their own service 
departments has proved most 
satisfactory. 

“Part of the training of our own 
salesmen,” said James L. Mahon, 
merchandising manager, “is in the 
factory, so that ,they have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the manufac- 
ture of our cleaner and they also 
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Leadership! 
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A Seven Billion Dollar 
Industry 
with 29,000 ‘Plants 


The Banking Business of America Is a Seven 
Billion Dollar Industry with 29,000 Plants 











R the requirements of the daily routine this 

giant industry is a day by day purchaser in mam- 

moth quantities of practically every article of human 
consumption. 

But the need of the industry for its own uses, 
ranging all the way from office appliances to sky- 
scrapers, is not the limit of its buying power ! 

Banks on occasion also buy for their customers, 
for estates, for trusts and even for governments. 

The foremost publication in the banking world 
is the AMERICAN BANKERS A:SOCIATION JOURNAL, 
which covers the field with paid circulation certified 
to by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





Send for a copy and understand why this 
magazine is found in every important bank 
and why progressive bankers must have it. 





AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
(Telephone, Ashland 8700) 


Pacific Coast Representative : Western Representative : 
GEORGE WIGHT CHARLES H. RAVELL 
25 Kearny Street 332 So. La Salle Street 
San Francisco Chicago, III. 
Telephone, Douglas 211 Telephone, Wabash 2770 
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receive some training in our fac- 
tory service departmg¢nt, which 
qualifies all of our men to service 
the Royal cleaner whenever neces- 
sary. It is part of the work of our 
factory men to help the dealer es- 
tablish a service department. 

“In analyzing our service work 
over a period of years we have 
found that more than 75 per cent 
of it can be taken care of in the 
service department of the average 
dealer without any trouble.” 

In the case of the Gainaday 
Electric Company, Pittsburgh, 
Printers’ INK is informed that it 
is the policy of the company to 
have Gainaday washers serviced 
by the dealer who sells them. The 
company supplies its dealers with 
parts catalogues, containing every 
part down to the smallest screw, 
and where a dealer sells a fair 
volume of machines the company 
persuades him to see the advisa- 
bility of carrying a stock of repair 
parts on hand. The company’s 
district managers are instructed to 
see that every Gainaday dealer has 
someone in his organization to 
take care of servicing Gainaday 
machines. These district managers 
are instructed thoroughly in the 
mechanics and repairing of the 
product and are therefore in a 
position to impart this information 
to the dealer’s service men. Where 
a distributor or a dealer does a 
particularly large volume of busi- 
ness, the head service man is sent 
to the Gainaday factory at the 
company’s expense where he re- 
ceives a course of instruction. 

The manufacturer’s local service 
station does not seem to be fav- 
ored by the manufacturer of the 
larger appliances, as is the case 
with manufacturers of so many of 
the smaller appliances in which 
group would come the Eastman 
Kodak Company and the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Co., men- 
tioned in the preceding article. To 
these may be added the Robbins & 
Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
maker of electric motors, gener- 
ators and fans, in whose case ser- 
vice stations are maintained in 
all of the company’s branches 
throughout the United States, in 
addition to which jobbers and 
dealers are urged to establish their 
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own service departments. The 
company offers its assistance in 
helping to train the jobbers’ and 
dealers’ men and sends its own 
service men from the company’s 
branches when necessary. 

Another example in the field of 
local servicing that will interest 
those manufacturers of extremely 
large and bulky products is the 
way in which the matter is handled 
by the Gulbransen Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano. 

There is no doubt in this com- 
pany’s mind where the servicing 
responsibility in connection with 
its preduct rests, as its method of 
dealing with it will show. The 
company’s policy is to render ser- 
vice through the dealer. To en- 
courage the dealer to render ade- 
quate service, the company does 
three things: 

First, it publishes a_ service 
manual, which, the company in- 
forms us, is the original and most 
complete book of its kind issued 
in the piano trade. It is substan- 
tially bound in a stiff leather cover, 
pocket size, contains twelve pages 
of text and twelve folded map- 
diagrams, which, the foreword ex- 
plains, is issued for the “expert, 
all-round player mechanic,” for 
the less experienced player service 
man and for piano tuners and 
player salesmen. It divides its 
subject into ten sections, such as 
“The Bellows System,” “The 
Pneumatic Valve System,” “The 
Aligning Transmission,” and so 
forth, and deals with each con- 
cisely and adequately. 

Second, it devotes four pages 
each month in its dealers’ maga- 
zine, “The Gulbransen Bulletin,” 
to the subject of service and ser- 
vice news. This section tells the 
dealer how to make adjustments, 
how to build testing racks, how to 
detect and remedy trouble, etc. 

Third, competent dealers’ service 
men are registered, as follows: 
When a local man feels that he is 
competent to service Gulbransen 
instruments, a questionnaire is sent 
to him from the general office in 
Chicago in which he is required to 
answer a number of questions 
about the instrument. If he passes 
this examination satisfactorily, he 
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NY advertising writer who 


single night’s reading 
brought about a marked im- 
provement in copy.”’ 

President of a well-known New York 

Advertising Agency. 


INFLUENCING 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


By Pror, H. A. OVERSTREET 


This fascinating new book tells 
how to apply scientific methods 
to the preparation of advertise- 
ments. Tells how to write copy 
which captures interest, gains 
favorable response, guides 
human behavior into wished 
for thoughts and actions. 

All advertising has as its 
aim the influencing of human 
behavior. This book is the 
first to explain, in a practical 
way, how to do it. Get a copy 
now at any good book store. 
Or order direct. 


JUST OUT! CLOTH $3.00 














W.W. NORTON. Publisher _ 

















PRODUCTION 
MAN 
AVAILABLE 


HIS man has had all the 

training and experience 
to make him a very desirable 
addition to any agency or 
manufacturer. 

He knows composition, 
engraving, electrotyping and 
printing production from 
top to bottom. 

Show him the opportuni- 
ty to do good work with the 
assurance that it will be re- 
cognized and he is ready to 
se go.” 

He is an American, Chris- 
tian, under thirty and has 
the will to get things done. 


ADDRESS 
**B” Box, 150 Printers’ Ink 
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is given a number as a “Gulbran- 
sen Registered Mechanic.” He 
then receives a watch fob, bearing 
the company trade-mark and his 
number, a record of which is kept 
in Chicago. Whenever any oc- 
casion for service arises in his 
community, whether the instru- 
ment was sold by the dealer with 


| whom he happens to be associated 


| or not, the matter is promptly re- 








ferred to this particular service 
man. 

Here, the reader will note, is‘a 
somewhat unique application and 
interpretation of the manufac- 
turer’s service responsibility. The 
policy is operated through the 
dealer and service is rendered not 
from the factory but from a local 
service man for whom the com- 
pany rather than the dealer is re- 
sponsible. 

A service problem such as the 
one with which the Ritter Dental 
Manufacturing Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is confronted is 
often enough met with to warrant 
attention, particularly in view of 
the excellent way in which the 
Ritter company is meeting the 
situation, admittedly a difficult one. 

The Ritter line consists of 
dental chairs, X-ray machines, 
sterilizers, lathes and _ cabinet 
equipment, which is sold to the 
dental profession through “dental 
dealers” or “dental depots.” The 
product, it will be noted, is bulky 
and servicing on the ground is de- 
sirable. The “dental dealer” who 
sells this technical equipment to 


the dentist also, as a rule, installs 
it, sets it up and sees that the 
dentist understands its construc- 


tion and operation. For this pur- 
pose. dealers usually have “service 
men” in their employ, many of 
whom have been to the Ritter fac- 
tory for a course of instruction. 

For the purpose of properly 
educating these men the Ritter 
company, in February, 1924, start- 
ed a school for retail salesmen and 
service men. This meant provid- 
ing a schoolroom at the factory 
with blackboards and about sixty 
chairs. A prospectus in the form 
of a forty-page booklet was issued, 
entitled “The Ritter School Pros- 
pectus,” which is a sort of a com- 
bined curriculum and syllabus on 
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An artist never lets 
anyone see his mas- 
terpiece without a 
frame. It wouldn't 
be fair to his picture. 
The frame focuses at- 
tention. It compels 
the eye to look at the 
picture and not go 
wandering off beyond 
the rim of the canvas. 
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Are You Fair to Your Product? 


1 ey % i Do you let your masterpiece go to 

\ y market undressed, without a frame, 
without a display container to at- 

tract and focus attention on it? 




















Give your product a chance. Send 
it out in its Sunday best, in the kind 
of garb it deserves. ‘‘Its apparel 
proclaims the goods” is the key- 
note of present-day merchandising. 


The BROOKS Display Container 
(patented), a combined carton and 
display case lithographed in vivid 
colors, is the worthiest “frame” in 
which you can market your prod- 
uct. It gets and 
keeps attention and 
converts it to sales. 





Ideas, dummies and 
estimates of display 
containers special 
for your product 


furnished FREE, 


without obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 











New York Philadelphia Boston Springfield, Mass. 
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the two ideas covered by the 
school, namely, selling and servic- 
ing. In the “Introduction” of the 
prospectus the courses are de- 
scribed as follows: 

Six Months’ Training Course for 
Servicemen ; 

Three Months’ Training Course 
for Servicemen ; 

Four Weeks’ Training Course 
for Dealers’ Salesmen who have 
had less than three years’ practical 
selling experience ; 

Two Weeks’ Training Course for 
Dealers’ Salesmen who have had 
more than three years’ actual sell- 
ing experience. 

The term “servicemen” is ap- 
plied to men who work in that 
capacity for the Ritter company at 
the factory and when sent into the 
field, and is also applied to men 
who work for dental dealers and 
are on the dealers’ payroll. The 
company classifies its own service- 
men as seniors and juniors, as 
follows: Junior, Class B: In train- 
ing at the factory. Junior, Class 
A: In training at the factory but 
doing a little service work as the 
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man’s knowledge and ability war- 
rant. Senior, Class C: Beginner 
(with factory training). Senior, 
Class B: More experienced and 
capable of doing service work 
without supervision on the job. 
Senior, Class A: Doing a little 
sales work in addition to unsuper- 
vised service work. 

Those taking the courses, 
whether designed for the factory 
or a dealer’s staff are classified in 
the same way. Students in the 
service courses and performing 
actual productive work are paid 
by the company at the rate of 
forty cents per hour after the first 
thirty days. 

Looking back over what has 
been brought to the surface in this 
inquiry as to whether the product 
may best be serviced from the fac- 
tory, or through a local service 
station operated or authorized by 
the manufacturer, or whether ser- 
vice isn’t something to be left with 
the retailer, there are some definite 
conclusions to be noted: 

First: It is quite as important 
for the manufacturer to decide 
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Advertising is a science. There can 
be much waste in an advertising cam- 
paign. Constant research and analysis 
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to progressive publicity without ex- 
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Personal Attention 


This agency handles a limited num- 
ber of accounts and gives personal 
attention to each client’s requirements 


The Tucker Agency, Inc. 
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FIRST ALWAYS 


The Advertisers who have graduated 
from the school of experience favor 
the Union in Springfield, Mass. 





During the first 9 months of 1925 the 
Union published 2,834,656 lines more ad- 


vertising than the competitive newspaper. 


Springfield, Mass., Newspapers 
Comparative Lineages 
For the First 9 Months, 1925 





UNION REPUBLICAN-NEWS 
6,021,390 lines LOCAL 4,808,263 lines 
2,223,931 lines . NATIONAL 1,841,681 lines 

450,499 lines AUTOMOTIVE 323,018 lines 

| 3,055,935 lines CLASSIFIED 1,979,554 lines 
| 11,751,755 lines TOTAL 8,952,516 lines 
1,787,172 lines DEPARTMENT STORES 1,238,843 lines 
1,057,117 lines FOOD 758,932 lines 
SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 


UNION 


National Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Buliding Steger Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
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IDEA—PLAN and COPY 
MEN-—-WANTED 


ONG established and financially strong, 
out-of-town agency opening uptown 
office in New York City wants to discuss 
permanent as well as freelance connections 
with idea, plan and copy men, also with 
artists of experience and proved worth. 
Please write and in your letter give clear 
outline of your experience. This is a real 
opportunity. 
Address “ K,” Box 153, care of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly. 























COPY MAN WANTED 


A well known New York Agency wants a copy man who can 
write exceptional copy— 


a man who has ideas and can express them differeatiy— 
a man with a flair for putting words together so that they register. 


No doubt most copy men think they answer these specifications, 
but the man who really does answer them knows it and can 
prove it by the stuff he has written. 


We don’t necessarily want an old agency man—in fact we would 
prefer a young man who has had a few years’ experience in 
writing copy for good accounts, but whose future is not behind 
him, as the Irishman might say. 


The salary is adequate—the chance to write copy that will 
attract attention is remarkable —the prospect of development 
right here is extraordinary. 


Please write us fully, sending samples, if possible. They will be 
returned in good condition. All letters will be held strictly 
confidential. 


Address “L,” Box 154, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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whether the product is a service 
product, as to decide upon the kind 
of a product to make. Is the 
product a service product, or isn’t 
it? To leave the answering of this 
question with the consumer or 
dealer is like asking a competitor 
whether one should continue in 
business or not. 

Second: The matter of service 
is as much the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility as the product itself. 
Leaving the drafting of the ser- 
vice policy, or its operation, with 
the dealer is equivalent to re- 
linquishing control of manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Third: There are two service 
problems, one involving the small 


and easily-transported article of | 


low or medium price; and the 
other involving bulky articles of 
higher price. In the case of the 
former, the best solutions of the 
service problem appear to be repre- 
sented by the practices of the 


Eastman Kodak Company and The | 


Fitzgerald Mfg. Company, as pre- 
viously described, i.e., a central 
service department at the factory 
and branch repair departments 
centrally located in distant terri- 
tories. In the case of the bulky 
article, an educational program, 
controlled from the factory - but 
operated in the distributor’s or 
dealer’s store. Examples: Atwater 
Kent, Stewart-Warner, Kelvinator. 
In nearly every case, the manufac- 
turer operates a school for the 
training of service men. A success- 
ful example of another kind is that 
of Gulbransen, where service is ren- 
dered, not through the dealer, but 
through a registered service man em- 
ployed by the dealer for whom the 
manufacturer assumes responsibi ‘ity. 

Fourth: An important step in 
the successful operation of any 
servicing program is a_ printed 
price list for extra parts and repair 
operations and a full statement 
and interpretation of the servicing 
policy. Examples: Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company and East- 
man, Kodak Company. This implies, 
of course, the education of both 
dealer and consumer to an under- 
standing of the difference between 
“service” and what is generally 
understood by “trouble” and 
“complaint.” 








CADVERTISING 
Agencies and Adver- 
tisers seeking an 
improvement and 
greater cooperation 
in their typography 
and printing, will find 
both of them here. 
Other leading and 
progressive concerns 
have found them. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Typographers « Printers 
240-248 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Pennsylvania 7210-7211 














A Real Time Saver 


It takes but an instant to get the 
cut you want to use when it has 
been filed in the 


It 

space, time, 
worry, and money. 
Used and in- 
dorsed by Amer- 
ica’s leading ad- 
vortisers, adver- 
tising agencies, 
publishers and 
printers. Write 
for description 
and Interesting 
capacity chart 
FREE. 


HARLO R. GRANT & CO. 
2318 W. Madison, Chicago 
Phone, West 3631 
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Advertising 
Agency 
For Sale 


Sole owner of a well- 
rated, long-established 
Chicago agency with full 
recognition wishes to re- 
tire completely or par- 
tially. Will sell all or 
will retain small interest, 
as desired. This is a real 
opportunity for one or 
more men of ability who 
have a fair billing now. 
It could be handled with 
$20,000 cash. 

Address “*J,’’ Box 152, 


Printers’ Ink. 











PRACTICAL 
Sales and Advertising Manager 


who believes that “‘appro- t 
priations should result in 
orders and not merely ads’’@ 


My contract as Sales and Advertising 
Manager for a well-known national ad- 
expires shortly. Everybody 
likes my work, and I can stay here for 
the rest of my life, but things are so 
well organized that I’ve about worked 
myself out of a job. 


Present Responsibilities 
Include: 


$100,000 magazine 
direct mail advertising that brings 
in half a million dollars in business 
annually; sales promotion work with 
30 men, whose volume of sales runs 
into several millions; statistical 
analysis of sales and distribution; 
supervising staff that produces all 
our catalogs, etc., and handles thou- 
sands of consumers’ inquiries week- 
ly; effecting tie-ups with company’s 
merchandising plans. 


campaign; 


I’m young and healthy, and conscien- 
tious and a hard worker—vith my f 
on the ground, always!- And I have 
no exaggerated ideas about salary, 
either! 


Atdress ‘‘H.,’’ Box 151, care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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Shovel 
Industry to Adopt 
Simplification 





Washington Bureau 
of Painters’. Inx 


‘TH elimination of something 
like 4,000 sizes and varieties of 
shovels is now practically assured 
for the industry, with the promise 
of considerable economy in both 
manufacture and distribution. The 
division of simplification, of the 
Bureau of Standards, reports satis- 
factory headway in the work of 
securing approval of the plan by 
individual manufacturers. 

This is the result of the unani- 
mous action of the joint confer- 
ence of representatives of manu- 
facturers, distributors and users of 
shovels, spades and scoops, held on 
October 19, at Atlantic City, on 
invitation of the division, and with 
the authority of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The recommendation of the con- 
ference is to become effective May 
1, 1926, and is subject to annual 
revision by the standing committee 
of the industry. 

A. E. Foote, of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, called the con- 
ference to order and explained that 
the manufacturers, after more 
than two years’ work through a 
simplification committee, had ar- 
rived at conclusions which they 
believed would benefit the pro- 
ducer, distributor and consumer. 
The motion to adopt the program 
of elimination was carried unani- 
mously. 

The conference was attended by 
thirty-one representatives of manu- 


facturers, distributors and _ large 
users. The standing committee is 
as follows: 


J. V. Smith, chairman of. the 
simplification committee, Hubbard 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
Howell, of the Ames Shovel Co., 
Boston; W. W. Wood, 3d, of the 
Wood Shovel and Tool Co., Piqua, 
Ohio; Mark Lyons, president, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation; Rudolph Tenk, of Tenk 
Hardware Co. (Jobbers), Quincy, 
Ill.; H. R. Beatty (retailer), Clin- 
ton, Ill.; Herbert P. Sheets, Sec- 





retary, National Retail Hardware 
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Daily News St.Paul 
Circulation Gain -as shown by ABC reports 
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Results To Advertisers Brought 
These Splendid Advertising Gains 


1924 Gain in Advertising Lineage 


215,442 Lines 


(Twelve Months) 


1925 Gain in Advertising Lineage 


395,316 Lines 


First in Local Rotogravure Lineage in the 
United States First Six Months of 1925. 


FIVE YEAR COMPARISON OCTOBER LINEAGE 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
October 599,672 662,690 722,358 785,680 886,512 


ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


New York Representative San Francisco, Cal., Representative 
E. BE. Wolcott—366 Fifth Avenue A. J. Norris Hill—Hearst Building 


Chicago Representatives Kansas City Re tati 
B. D. Butler, H. K. Black, T. C. Lemon © ak Te 
30 N. Dearborn Street Davis & Dillion—land Bank Building 


C. D. BERTOLET, General Manager National Advertising 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SHATTERING ALL RECORDS! 


During the first nine months 
of 1925 





rar more National Ad- 
vertising than any other Los 
Angeles DAILY NEWSPAPER 
and more than all other Los 
Angeles evening newspapers 
COMBINED. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


You need this 
lettering device 


Pe make layouts and dummies 
Pine use, or would like to use, 
Hand toe. The headlines 
nd below were lettered by a 
eo ellen training or ability. 


™VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or op mys 
lao It is a practical device that does per- 
ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art =. a a rinters 


and Ad Its cost is moder- 
ate ond | it uly pe pays oor eae Sy in time and 
money poet nae in improved work. 
— for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 
VIZAGRAPH Company 
154 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities 
ENVELOPES mid (MATCH, $1.50 PER 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St.,N. Y.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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Association; W. L. Robinson, 
B. & O. R. R. and the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association, 
and H. D. Bender, American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. 





Fractional Paper Money for 
Small Mail Remittances 


REMINGTON TyPEWRITER CoMPANY 
New York, Nov. 2, 1925 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Thank you very much for sending me 
the reprint of the list of house-organs 
compiled by Printers’ Ink. am send- 
ing you a check for twenty-five cents. 
It is awkward to remit in that way for 
an amount so small but doubtless you 
prefer the check to stamps. I sometimes 
wish a journal like yours would sponsor 
the idea of fractional currency for re- 
mittances of this character. It would 
be a great boon to general and personal 
business. 

I had a refund from the gas company 
last month in the form of a Post Office 
money order for seventy-three cents. It 
required the greater part of an after- 
noon to convert it into cash. Seriously, 
if all the time that is wasted cashing 
small money orders and pulling apart 
stamps that are stuck together in en- 
velopes were conserved and laid end to 


end, it would cover—well, a multitude 
of sins! 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Sweeney, 
Asst. Domestic "Sales Manager. 


Valve Account for A. Eugene 
Michel Agency 


The Sherwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
valves, and en; ineering, power plant and 
mining specialties, has appointed A, 
Eugene Michel & Staff, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its business- 
paper and direct-mail advertising. 


Weston Electrical Instrument 


Income 
The Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company, Newark, N. J., radio and 


electrical apparatus, reports a net in- 
come of $425,651 for the first eight 
months of 1925. 


J. R. Whitmore with Rochester 
Printer 


J. Russell Whitmore, formerly on the 

New England staff of The Butterick Pub- 
lications, has joined the sales staff of 
the John Smith Printing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Appoints Osten Agency 


The Radium Products Corporation, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Osten Advertising Cor- 
noration, of that city. A campaign will 
be released in the near future. 
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‘|| LONG BEACH 


Is the Zf th Largest City 
in CALIFORNIA « 








|- 

. S strategically situated as either Oakland, 

u California, or ‘Brooklyn, N. Y., the present 

; and future markets of Long Beach are irre- 

| vocably assured. 

“ Its amazing growth from a town of 17,800 

y people in 1910 to a thriving city of 135,000 with 

tt metropolitan importance in 1925, is attested by 

r : building permitsaveraging over $20,000,000 per 

g year, total bank deposits of $52,323,768 and a 

: monthly industrial payroll of $1,500,000. 

v4 Long Beach is not only in the “100,000 class,” 
but serves 200,000 people within a 10 mile radius 
of the city proper. 


In this valuable merchandising field the PRESS- 
TELEGRAM is the dominant daily newspaper, with a circu- 
e lation 43 times that of its nearest Los Angeles competitor, 
and twice that of all the Los Angeles dailies combined. 

Manufacturers seeking profitable markets for their 
products cannot afford to overlook the Long Beach PRESS- 
TELEGRAM as the preferred advertising medium in its im- 
portant field. 





SBR an 


it 
LONG “BEACH - CALIFORNIA 
CoMPTON DOWNEY 
‘ “| BELLFLOWER. 
“" NORWALK 














200,000 


GARDENA | 


eop/ jONET ie 


opHere 0 A see Sennen 
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sCUOOTOES 
Ona Breakwater ' 
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Certain manufac- 
a rs their 
laudable efforts to 

Will Sell puiid up the re- 
Merchandise tailer and thus 
increase the outlet for their mer- 
chandise seem to be giving too 
little attention to a vital factor in 
the transaction. This factor is the 
large department store of the type 
of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. 
of St. Louis; Emery, Bird, Thayer 
& Co., of Kansas City and many 
others that could be named. These 
successful firms are so aggressive 
and progressive that the manufac- 
turer hesitates to approach them 
with advertising and selling ideas, 
modestly fearing or believing that 
they are likely to know more about 
the proposition than he does. 


Wanted: 
Ideas That 
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Hence he expends most of his ef- 
fort upon the smaller dealer, with 
the result that the seed is likely 
to be scattered in poor ground. 

The fact is that the big out- 
standing retailers of the country 
are more eager for selling ideas 
now than they ever were. More- 
over, less selling effort is required 
to cause them to appreciate and 
use the ideas. And this use is 
usually intelligent and forceful, 
with the result that the manufac- 
turer sells more merchandise be- 
cause he opens the way for more 
selling. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany, a wholesale and retail dry 
goods house which distributes over 
$100,000,000 worth of merchandise 
each year, has lately learned this 
truth to its great satisfaction. It 
has found that the way to sell 
goods in huge unit quantities is 
first to sell an idea to stores of 
large selling capacity that are able 
to use it. This done, the merchan- 
dise is required and purchased as a 
matter of course and as more or 
less of a detail. 

We are not advocating here that 
the manufacturer should neglect 
the small dealer, who, of course, 
will learn in time. But meanwhile 
the manufacturer should not have 
stage fright when he approaches 
the department store whose yearly 
sales may be as large as his own 
or even larger. The department 
store owner is fighting some lively 
competition these days and nobody 
knows it better than he does. Any- 
body who can think through a 
plan for him to sell more mer- 
chandise is going to have the way 
wide open for selling merchandise 
to him. We have frequently 
commented on the fast-growing 
trend toward mass distribution and 
selling. This means that the manu- 
facturer and the biggest retailer 
will have more in common from 
now on. 

It is not enough for the manu- 
facturer to have good merchandise 
to sell. First of all he must have 
ideas that will enable the big re- 
tail units to dispose of the mer- 
chandise quickly and profitably. 
Then, he does. not have to worry 
about his selling. When the 
dealer can sell goods he is going 
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to fight to get them. And he is 
not going to be at all scared by 
large quantities. The G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Company, of Elwood, Ind., 
once sold fifteen carloads of 
kitchen cabinets to a St. Louis de- 
partment store on the strength of 
making it possible for the store to 
sell them. 


Sales Value A new interpreta- 


tion has been 
in Company given to the idea 
News 


that it is a good 
policy for business to make its 
affairs an open book to the public 
through advertising. Curiosity 
makes the public want such infor- 
mation. It then wants to discuss 
it with someone. And there is 
usually no better audience than 
the salesman of the company that 
gave out the information. Hence 
such news paves the way to many 
new prospects. 

This interpretation was given by 
C. C. Parlin, of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, in an address be- 
fore the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 

“If I have some information 
about an insurance company and a 
salesman of that company calls on 
me, I am apt to see him because I 
would like to talk to him or argue 
with him about that information,” 
said Mr. Parlin. “It is a human 
attribute to desire to pass on or 
argue about information that you 
have.” 

This example, translated into 
general terms, means this: The 
more your customer knows about 
your business, the more ready he 
is to see your salesman. And the 
more your customer knows about 
your business the more he has to 
talk about with your salesman. 
Your prosperity doesn’t depend 
upon the ignorance of your pros- 
pect about your business. The 
more he knows about it, the more 
he feels himself a part of it. 


The chain stores 
started it. The 
independent mer- 
chant, thinking it 


Buying 

Window 

Space 
a smart idea, is fostering it. The 
national advertiser, eager to get 
display space in the retail store, 
is doing his bit to help the cause 
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along. The result will be, if the 
practice is continued, to put an 
entirely false light on one of the 
important phases of advertising. 

The practice is that of retailers 
who charge advertisers for window 
space. The chain store, on account 
of its strategic position, has for 
years been besieged by advertisers 
who clamor for window space. 
Finally, partly in a spirit of self- 
defense and partly because the 
chain owner saw an opportunity 
to turn a few extra dollars into 
the cash register, the chains began 
to charge for this space. From 
almost any point of view their 
attitude is justifiable. From the 
most important point of view, the 
good of American business, how- 
ever, the attitude is questionable. 

The reason an advertiser invests 
good money in display material 
is that he knows such material will 
increase sales. Now, if the dealer 
were selling products at no profit 
to himself he would be entirely 
justified in charging for window 
space. On the other hand the dis- 
play that pushes merchandise for 
the advertiser also adds to the 
dealer’s profits. Therefore the 
dealer who charges for display 
space is making the advertiser pay 
a price to help the dealer make 
profits. The result is an anomalous 
and dangerous situation. 

The chief danger is, of course, 
to the dealer. When he puts his 
windows on the auction block to 
be sold to the highest bidder he 
makes it possible for the manufac- 
turer of a second-rate product to 
outbid the manufacturer whose 


- products should be the backbone 


of the retailer’s trade. Eventually, 
he will find himself in the position 
of pushing merchandise which is 
of little value to his business in 
general; of letting his eyes be 
blinded by the sight of a few im- 
mediate dollars to the possibility 
of good profits and steady sales in 
the future. 

The danger to the manufacturer 
is no less important. By paying 
for window space he enters a game 
of barter where the highest bid- 
der wins. Let the practice be 
carried to its ultimate possibilities 
and the advertiser will find him- 
self forced to add to the cost of 
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his product in order to buy the 
window space that he feels he 
needs in order to keep factory 
production up to a profitable point. 

The dealer who charges for 
window space is putting his win- 
dow in a false light. It is a 
profit maker—but a profit maker 
because it increases sales, not be- 
cause it is a productive piece of 
real estate. The manufacturer who 
pays for window space is en- 
couraging dealers in their false 
attitude and laying the ground- 
work for a great deal of future 
grief. 

Dealer helps are only dealer 
helps if they bring profit through 
increased sales of the product. If 
they bring profit through giving 
the dealer rental they cease to be 
helps and become real hindrances 
to the working out of better mer- 
chandising plans. Window space 
is not real estate. 


There is a great 
difference be- 
tween the man 


Two Types ot 
Questioners 


who may disagree with certain 
specific instructions sent him from 
the home office, and the man who 


constantly and consistently. mis- 
interprets the policy of the house. 
The former may be earnestly try- 
ing to translate or modify a 
general ruling in the light of his 
first-hand knowledge of conditions 
on the spot. The latter is attempt- 
ing to match his own limited ex- 
perience and personal knowledge 
against the broad background and 
pooled knowledge of men who have 
studied the house problems longer 
and to better purpose than he has. 
The former type of man, one 
executive tells us, he encourages 
to explain and question further. 
The latter he gets rid of, for once 
a man sets himself up against the 
combined knowledge of his su- 
periors as expressed in time-tested 
house policies, he is better off the 
company payroll than on it. 
“They may seem alike, these 
two types,” said this man answer- 
ing our question, “but one of them 
is an asset, the other a liability.” 
It is very much worth while in 
his opinion to make sure which 
type the executive is dealing with, 
since both require totally different 
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handling. One man is on his way 
to a better job because he is con- 
tinually wondering how he can im- 
prove his own service and his 
firm’s standing; the other is on his 
way out because he has not learned 
the duty of obedience. 


Selling Coat For years we 


have occasionally 
in Newcastle heard or read of 
the _ selling 


exploits of Lord 
Timothy Dexter, the eccentric 
Massachusetts merchant of the 
eighteenth century. One of his 
feats was the sale of eight ship- 
loads of bed-warming pans to the 
West Indies at a price which 
nearly doubled his investment. 

We often wondered what the 
people of the West Indies did with 
these warming pans. We did no 
find out, however, until we read 
Don C. Seitz’s “Uncommon Ameri- 
cans,” which has just been pub- 
lished. One of the twenty-two 
characters described in this un- 
usual book is the self-styled 
“Lord” Timothy Dexter, of New- 
buryport. 

Everything that Dexter touched 
turned to gold. He confessed that 
he netted 79 per cent on the warm- 
ing-pan venture. The shipment con- 
sisted of 41,000 pans.. It seems 
that the West Indians bought the 
pans because the merchant showed 
them that “the long-handled ar- 
ticles served admirably to fry fish 
and yams over open fires and to 
skim the scum off boiling cane 
syrup.” 

“Lord” Dexter evidently had the 
modern idea that almost every 
product can be used in ways other 
than the use for which they were 
originally manufactured. He 
learned 150 years ago that it paid 
to carry coals to Newcastle. To- 
day, with Iceland occasionally im- 
porting ice, with Scranton instal- 
ling oil burners, with Central 
America sometimes buying snow 
shoes and with furs being sold as 
summer garments, we no longer 
marvel at “Lord” Timothy’s ex- 
ploit. 


Sherwin-Williams Profit Gains 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, pairits and varnishes, reports 
a net profit of $4,481,686, after charges, 
fer the fiscal year ended August 31, 
against $3,562,607 in the previous yeaf, 




















NEW RATES 


Ey: to the remarkable growth in 
circulation of the Forum in 1925, 
a new schedule of advertising rates will 
become effective January 1, 1926, based 
on a guaranteed circulation of forty 
thousand net paid. 


General $150 per page 
Publishers $100 per page 
Back Covers . . . $200 per page 
Inside Covers. . . $175 per page 


Advertisers paying the above rates will 
be guaranteed an average circulation for 


the first six months of 1926 of forty 
thousand net paid A. B. C. and will be 
rebated pro rata if the circulation falls 
below this average. 

AER 


Advertisers placing contracts for 1926 business 
prior to the closing of the January issue, 2. e. 
November 25, can hold the present rates. 


AEANS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Discussion 


247 Park AVENUE New York City 




















Advertising 


Socony’s Advertising Problems 


Discussed 

Members of the Advertising Club of 
Boston, at a recent meeting, were pre- 
sented with an analysis showing the 
various factors which were taken into 
consideration preparatory to the 1925 
advertising campaign conducted by the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
in behalf of Socony. The speaker was 
C. J. Masseck of The H. K. McCann 
Company. 

Exhibiting a chart of the 1925 cam- 

i Mr. Masseck explained how the 

“There’s health in the motor 

which is featured in this year’s 
advertising, was decided upon. He il- 
lustrated each division of advertising 
effort with proof displays, explaining 
the relation of subsidiary copy slants 
such as ‘“‘Socony Is Everywhere,” to 
the main thesis, “There’s health in the 
daily ride.” 

As an example of specific blanket 
tie-up, Mr. Masseck told of the suc- 
cess of the “Socony Standard,” a con- 
sumer house-organ, which was mailed 
to about 800,000 registered motorists in 
New York and New England. This, he 
said, enabled the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to get its message over at more 

isure. and develop at greater lengths 
its main copy thesis and other medium 
slants. 

The title of Mr. Masseck’s discussion 
was “‘How ,Socony Plans an Advertising 
Campaign.” He is to talk on this same 
subject before the New Haven and Hart- 
ford clubs within a short time. 


Don E. Gilman Honored 

Don E. Gilman, president of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation, was designated vice-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee. This is the first 
appointment made under a new ruling 
adopted at the last convention of the 
association which provided for the ap- 
pointment of vice-presidents, at the dis- 
cretion of the executive committee, in 
recognition of distinguished service or 
notable work in behalf of organized 
advertising. In view of Mr. Gilman’s 
contemplated trip to the Advertising 
Club of Honolulu this designation will 
enable him to visit the club as an of- 
ficial representative of the Associated 


Clubs. 
*x* * * 


Memphis Club Offers Free 


Advertising Course 

In outlining its luncheon programs 
for the current season, the Advertising 
Club of Memphis is using as a basis 
the form of an advertising course. 
There will be a series of sixteen lec- 
tures, each lecture to be dn some partic- 
ular phase of evens. In order that 
the business men of the community may 
benefit by these discussions, the club is 
extending an invitation for all to at- 
tend with no other cost but that of 
the luncheon. 


Club News 


New York Club Starts Mem- 


bership Campaign 

A member of the New York Adver. 
tising Club received an invitation from 
one of his fellow-members to attend a 
luncheon at the Hotel Astor on No. 
vember 9. Nothing was intimated as to 
the purpose of the luncheon. When he 
arrived there he found himself one of 
200 club members who had been gathered 
together to inaugurate a campaign for 
new members. : 

Gilbert T. Hodges, vice-president, ex- 
plained that the club membership now 
totals about 1,600 and it is the pur- 
pose of this drive to bring the member- 
ship up to the limit of 2,250 and es 
tablish a waiting list. Mr. Hodges is 
major-general of the campaign. Every 
member present was appointed a general 
and given the names of six members 
who will be colonels on his staff. Frank 
W. Harwood has been appointed ad- 
miral of the navy forces. Under his 


command will be the chairmen of the 
——- departments of the club. There 
wil 
under the 
Coons. 
This drive is tied up with the tenth 
anniversary of the club. 
x * * 


be a number of prizes awarded 
direction of Sheldon R, 


Committee Appointed to Raise 
Funds for Associated Clubs 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
which met at New York last week to 
devise ways and means of raising money 
to meet the expenses of operating the 
association’s equa appointed the fol- 
lowing commit 

Lou Holland, president, National 
Better Business Bureau; Edward L, 
Greene, managing director of the Bu 
reau; oodbridge, president, As 
sociated Clubs; Earle Pearson, gene 
manager, Associated Clubs; W. Frank 
McClure, chairman, National Advertis- 
ing Commission, and Robert A. Warfel, 
executive secretary of the commission. 

A report on resolutions adopted at 
this meeting, outlining the association's 
policy in the operation of its various de 
partments, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

* * * 


H. S. Palmer Heads Danbury, 
Conn., Club 


Harry S. Palmer was elected presi- 
dent of the Danbury, Conn., Advertis- 
ing Club, at a recent meeting at which 
final details for organization of the 
club were completed. Joseph S. Lands- 
man was made vice-president; Harold 
J. Depuy, of the Danbury News, is sec- 
retary, and Leopold Levy, treasurer. 

‘The club moved to become affiliated 
with the ~ oa. Advertising Clubs 
of the World. In er that the new” 
Danbury club might have an evidence of 
the good wishes of other New England 
clubs, practically every club in the dis 
trict sent a telegram offering co-opera- 
tion. 
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Churches Need Co-operative 


Advertising 

Churches can no longer ignore the 
advantages of display advertising in 
newspapers, declared William N. Bay- 
less, president of The Tiffany- Bayless 
Company, Cleveland, in an address re- 
cently before the Columbus, Ohio, Ad 
vertising Club. Mr. Bayless said “The 
church must sell itself as an institu 
tion to the entire community. It is a 
problem calling for co-operation of all 
the churches. We have a condition 
which can be corrected only by broad 
co-operative effort.” Mr. Bayless’ ad- 
dress was accompanied with an exhibit 
of full-page advertisements used by the 
Cleveland Federation of Churches. 

The Columbus club is sponsoring a 
movement for community church adver- 
tising. It is co-operating with a _com- 
mittee of the Ministers Panne of Co- 
lumbus, in planning a city-wide church 
advertising campaign which will use 
newspaper and outdoor advertising and 
other mediums that the committee rec- 
ommends. 

The club also is planning to hold a 
meeting in conjunction with the Colum- 
bus Typothetae, for those interested in 
direct-mail advertising, to discuss vari- 
ous problems of direct mail, with special 
reference to the outstanding points of 
the recent convention of the Direct- 


Mail Advertising Association at Boston. 
* * * 


W. J. Hencke Heads St. Louis 
Convention Committee 


W. J. Hencke has been appointed 
chairman of the convention committee 
of the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
Other committee chairmen appointed 
eres Ralph Campbell, entertainment; 

J. Echele, departmental; Nelson 

Canliff public affairs; Daniel Rue- 
bel, educational, and ‘Charles B. Phili- 
bert, membership. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Club Banquet 
Committee Appointed 


John Clark Sims has been appointed 
director general of the annual banquet 
committee of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, which will be held on Jan- 
uary 18. J. A.’ Lutz is in charge 
of publicity. 

* * 


Columbus Club to Hear 


Bennett Chapple 
The Advertising Club of Columbus, 
Ohio, will be addressed by Bennett 
Chapple, recently elected president of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
Sociation, at a meeting to be held on 


November 16. 
* . . 


Clarence W. McKay Heads 


Rochester Golfers 
Clarence W. McKay has’ been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Ad Club’s golf committee by 
president John Day, 
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Dealer Turnover on Simmons 
Beds 


“Advertising and Sleep” was the 
topic of a talk given at a recent meet- 
ing of the Advertising Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky., by . Creedon, sales 
manager of the Simmons Company, 
manufacturer of bedding, metal beds and 
furniture. “The wise dealer,” he said, 
“will take advantage of the large pro- 
gram of advertising put out by the 
manufacturer, and will link his own 
advertising to it to produce sales. The 
average turnover on furniture sales is 
something over two and a half times 
a year, but the average dealer han- 
dling Simmons beds, by actual statistics, 
show a turnover of from fifteen to 
thirty times a year.” He asserted that 
it was advertising that accomplished 
this. 

* * * 


San Francisco Club Appoints 
L. A. Colton Chairman 


The Advertising Club of San Fran- 
cisco has appointed Louis A. Colton 
vice-general chairman, and chairman of 
the finance committee, in_ connection 
with the convention of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association at that 
city, next July. Harold Yost was 
made chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee; Lomax, accommodations; 
Otto Hesemeyer, exhibits; S. W. Mac- 
Lewee, entertainment; J. Bidwell, 
speakers; C. H. Woolley, transportation, 
and J. H. Wadsworth, publicity. 

x* * * 


Associated Clubs Appoint 
Convention Chairmen 


The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of ‘the World have appointed the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen to assist in 
arranging for the convention which is 
to be held next year at Philadelphia: 
Theodore R. Gerlach, the Gerlach-Bark- 
low Company, Joliet, ‘Ill., On-to-Philadel- 
phia committee; Charles R. Frederickson, 
the American Art Works, Coshocton, 
Ohio, international exhibit committee. 
These chairmen will co-operate with H. 
H. Charles, chairman of the general 
program aamne ge 

+ o 


Aurora, IIl., Club Elects 


Officers 


C. W. Hoefer, of the Aurora, III.; 
Beacon-News, has been elected president 
of the Aurora Advertising ub. 
previous report told of the steps which 
were being taken to revive this club. 

W. F. Hitchcock, of the Aurora Let- 
ter Company, was made vice-president. 

. M. Strotz, of the Advertising poe, 
is secretary, and Curtis, of F. 
Peterson & Sons, treasurer. 

se ¢ ¢ 


Two New Clubs to Be 
Organized in Colorado 


Preparations “have been made for the 
organization of advertising clubs at 
Greeley, and Fort Collins, Colo, 
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It started at 90c a line—| 
It was *1*° 

It’s now *2 7 
It will be *3-°° before lo 


‘Because each mont 

it’s adding circulationy 
by tens of thousands — 
BETTER BUY NOW! 


QMART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Ady. Office, 360 Madison Ave. 
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Does the Banker Really 


Know Your Business? 


AE you building prestige and good will before the rep- 
resentative financial interests which will be an asset in the 
event of special credit requirements? 


Is your national advertising placed where it engages the at- 
tention and thought of the nation’s banking groups? 


In catering to a strictly quality miarket it is possible to reach 
that market and at the same time include a substantial list of 
important men in the financial world through 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A cross section of the magazine's readers in any given com- 
munity in the United States includes many prominent bankers 
among its paid subscribers. Moreover, 
the advertising of an impressive list TEGRONTH (FTE ALAITE OBTELY 
of influential financial houses in the som! 

columns of The Atlantic is in itself a 2000 

practical earnest of the value placed ism 

upon the publication by the bankers 
themselves. 





Still further advantage is afforded 
by 12 per cent excess circulation above 
the rebate-backed guarantee of 
110,000 (A.B.C, figures) upon which 
present rates are based. 


. ‘SHOWING INCREASE 
Get all the facts—Write now! CCHCUATONTROM ABC FIGURES 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 
“ 
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NOVEMBER MAGAZINES |e ey 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 
tising) ' a 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews 180 40,380 
World’s Work ......... 126 28,317 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 125 28,063 4 
eg ee eee ee 106 23,856 
BOSD o6v8o0% oceans 88 19,840 
PD caciteecevoenes 36 8,177 
COME cc teccecccovce 28 6,328 oi 
De: EE: id adivswonss 28 6,272 
Street & Smith Comb... 26 5,838 ) 
Byergbodgy’s  ..sccccvcee 24 5,554 
ee ree 19 4,326 
Wide World .....cccc- 18 4,144 
ee DE. asd b4%ooebes 12 2,880 
Flat Size 

Columns Lines Raw) 
PE ck cc csanceces 372 53,232 
Commepolitam ....cccses 276 = §=39,563 
Physical Culture ...... 238 34,158 : 
AES sia'nneesewow 197 28,230 
SEE elope eeavaos 183 26,262 
American Boy ........ 132 22,440 
Re Se esessncecsce 131 22,340 
SY CANON is craw dicnw ce ares 142 20,323 
Se CN nc dswenedan 128 18,304 
hh aa al igs A ees 126 18,144 
True Romances 125 17,939 
Peon Werkd ...cccsce 123 17,706 
Elks Magazine ......... 111 16,940 
eee 116 16,653 
True Detective Stories.. 114 16,361 uw) 
NS snc cosuhecwuee 110 ~=15,740 e 
Motion Picture Magazine 107 15,417 
ra eee 96 13,566 
I oe 5 aca aaais anart 71 10,263 
Better Homes & Gardens 67 10,104 
wemtere  Wlay) accics.<cs 58 8,322 
ge ere 48 6,875 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) ..... 846 133,796 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 567 96,539 
Good Housekeeping 530 75,823 
Harper’s Bazar - 420 70,560 FORBES 
Woman’s Home Comp... 372 63,240 
Pictorial Review ...... 252 42,840 
Delineator ............- 201 34,151 
Pee eee 182 30,994 
ee Oe 176 30,601 Turn to page 151 
Pa nk ae 144 27,254 
Modern Priscilla ...... 140 23,800 
Woman’s World ....... 18,774 
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Columns 
i oe Farmer’s Wife .....--- 83 
People’s Home Journal.. 95 
People’s Pop. Monthly.. 69 
Facts Mother’s-Home Life ... 72 
CRONE. 6.50-60:04 cns0e0 86 
Fashionable Dress ..... 63 
and Needlecraft .......s00. 61 


Figures 


explain the increased interest in 
YACHTING on the part of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 


YACHTING’S readers are unusually 
prosperous asa class. They include 
owners of steam and power yachts 
and racing sail yachts of all sizes. 
And the racing sail yacht owner 
represents double ownership, for, 
almost invariably, he is the owner 
of a power boat also. 


These yachtsmen make up the rich 
market which YACHTING affords 
to the advertiser of anything in 
which men are interested. The psy- 
chology of YACHTING advertising 
is that copy comes to the reader’s 
attention when he is in a most re- 
ceptive mood and through the me- 
dium of a publication purchased for 
personal enjoyment and careful 
study. 


YACHTING’S net paid circulation 
is well over the figure upon which 
its rate is based. Circulation statis- 
tics are open for checking purposes 
to any responsible advertiser or 
agency. 


A rate card and sample copy will 
be furnished on request. 





“Edited by Yachtsmen for Yachtsmen” 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 








Mess. of Sac. Heart (Pg.) 21 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 
Town & Country (2 is.) 576 
House & Garden ...... 527 
Country Life .......... 377 
2. eer 378 
House Beautiful ....... 320 
error 307 
Radio Broadcast ....... 276 
Arts & Decoration ..... 230 


Popular: Science Monthly 257 
Popular Mechanics (Pg.) 162 


Nation’s Business ...... 202 
Popular Radio (pg) .... 131 
| Re er 198 
Normal Instructor ..... 160 
ee ree 160 
World Traveler ........ 143 
Field & Stream ....... 134 
0, re 109 
Scientific American .... 99 
International Studio ... 116 
Garden & Home Builder 94 
tO eae 97 
Science & Invention ... 92 
SR. ciate p eaaipvargioe-e's 91 
GE Ls ccc ces 75 
National Sportsman ... 64 
Outdoor Recreation .... 62 
Extension Magazine .... 50 
Association Men ....... 48 
Forest & Stream ....... 46 
pe Pree 46 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues) 323 
Can. Home Jour. (Oct.) 200 
West. Home Mo. (Oct.) 185 
Rod & Gun in Canada .. 65 


OCTOBER WEEELIES 


October 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 521 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ..... 153 
Liberty ...ccceseescees 106 
Literary Digest ......-- 106 
American Weekly ...--- 56 
Collier’s  .cccccccescows 57 


Christian Herald ....... 41 


Nov. 12, 1925 


Lines 
16,450 
16,220 
13,152 
12,609 
12,416 
10,793 
10,370 

4,843 


Lines 


96,889 — 


83,280 
63,375 
59,871 
50,564 
45,259 
40,572 
38,766 
36,767 
36,317 
29,813 
29,400 
28,413 
27,321 
23,523 
22,670 
19,162 
17,283 
16,958 
16,513 
14,609 
13,897 
13,627 
13,024 
10,625 

9,257 

8,992 

8,631 

6,792 

6,581 

6,580 


Lines 
56,554 
35,030 
33,377 

9,360 


Lines 
88,595 
23,373 
17,147 
16,212 
15,497 

9,828 

7,009 
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TALKS ON MAGAZINES DISTRIBUTED BY 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
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STAGE and SCREEN 


Has Distribution Where 
Advertisers Can Realize Sales 


N every great city, in every tiny hamlet, through- 

out the United States, there are people interested in 
actors, actresses, and stage and screen productions. 
By taking the time and money required to make a 
careful analysis of the newsstand situation, it is pos- 
sible to discover that certain stands sell more publi- 
cations possessing a marked histrionic appeal, than do 
others. 


We have taken the time and money required for such a sur- 
vey, and consequently we have placed STAGE and SCREEN, 
100,000 strong, on the most logical newsstand sales centers 
throughout the country. This, of course, assures an adver- 
tiser that the kind of people he wants to sell are going to 
step up and pay out their 25 cents for STAGE and SCREEN. 


If a manufacturer has a product which he believes can be 
sold to a prosperous unit of 100,000 men and women (peo- 
ple who gladly pay out two to four dollars for a theatre 
ticket every time they get an opportunity), then STAGE 
and SCREEN is certain to prove a very profitable medium 
in which to advertise his products. 


Sample copies of this well-edited and beauti- 
fully “made-up” magazine will be sent to all in- 
terested inquirers. Simply address your note to us. 


e 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
National Distributors of Magazines 
15 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Wisconsin 2747-6 


CIRCULATION AND PROMOTION SERVICE 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
EE so pnw.nos's women 46 6,658 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) . 7 1,660 
Madio Digest ...0.see00¢ 30 5,706 New Republic ......... 10 1,494 
MD. cewiccceccscocesce 48 4,837 October 29-31 Columns Lines 
DS (6 ad 6G Loreen 94.00% 6 30 4,341 Saturday Evening Post.. 425 72,361 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) . 17 3,976 ME DE nc ccccsce 108 20,317 
Youth’s Companion .... 18 BADE STH oc sncccccsccsse 85 13,685 
American Legion Weekly 20 2,860 Literary Digest ....... 77 11,709 
DEER d.6:6:0:0:¢10- 3:0 010% 13 1,942 Eb 20siae'sspiteaxes 62 10,573 
a 13 1,878 DE: cndeadevacennwtwen 28 4,070 
New Republic ......... 6 882 Churchman .........0+. 17 2,422 
October 8-14 Columns Lines American Legion Weekly 14 2,18 
Saturday Evening Post.. 635 108,019 Christian Herald ....... 11 1,942 | 
Literary Digest ........ 135 20,650 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) . 6 1,498 
OEE Aocaicanuicgiesee> 111 17,871  Youth’s Companion .... 7 1,305 
ge eee ee 81 13,878 Totals for October Columns Lines 
American Weekly ...... 46 12,647 Saturday Evening Post.. 2645 449,726 
The Nation § ........0- 68 9,520 Literary Digest ........ 562 85,480 
MS Saeatoatterncecas 53 F519 TARE 0 socccgcevecces 481 77,509 
EN ee cn. 47 6,843 Collier’s ...........00. 327 55,627 
Christian Herald ...... 34 5,940 American Weekly ...... 176 48,334 
ee ee Ope 38 5,451 Forbes. (Semi-Mo.) .... 291 44,373 
Radio Digest 4.02.00 26 5,006 Radio Digest .......... 207 39,002 
Youth’s Companion .... 21 3,621 Christian Herald ....... 154 26,448 
American Legion Weekly 17 2,431 gM a 178 25,465 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) . 8 1,886. Time .....ssccceeccees 177 = 24,816 
STEEP OTTO 11 1,669 NEE, clediieaeciceses 165 23,703 
New Republic ......... 9 1,347 The Nation ........... 123 17,287 
’ : Youth’s Companion .... 85 14,463 
Tete he oneis American Legion Weekly 83 11,887 
Literary Digest ....... 147 22,345  Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) . 49 11,064 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .... 138 21,000 Churchman ........... 68 9,631 
I ok sass cansie sie 88 14,249 New Republic ......... 39 5,781 
WT, wetted 4s.0s soni 70 12,056 REQAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS.- 
American Weekly ...... 38 10,606 MONTHLY CLASSI- 
EE a arceteuacecose ss 53 7,420 FICATION y 
Christian Herald ...... 42 7,217 1. Vogue (2 issues) oe 
Outlook poner eae Some 38 5,460 2. Town & C’try (2is.) 576 96,889 
Life seececeees eeeeees 33 4,798 3. Ladies’ Home Journal 567 96,539 
Youth ° Companion eee 3 25 4,264 4. House & Garden ... 527 83,280 
Radio Digest ares ere 21 3,921 5. Good Housekeeping. 530 75,823 
The Nation teenies seeee 21 3,045 6. Harper’s Bazar .... 420 70,560 
American Legion Weekly 15 2,226 7, Country Life ...... 377 63,375 
New Republic ......... 14 2,058 8. Woman’s HomeComp. 372 63,240 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) - 9 2,044 9 wWanity Fair ....... 378 59,871 
CIE os cisccccnccs 12 1,692 40, Maclean’s (2 Oct. is.) 323 56,554 
October 22-28 Columns Lines 11. American .......... 372 53,232 
Saturday Evening Post.. 530 90,148 12. House Beautiful ... 320 50,564 
Literary Digest ........ 95 14,564 13. Radio News ........ 307 45,259 
Er ee ee 90 14,557 14. Pictorial Review ... 252 42,840 
American Weekly ...... 34 9,584 15. Radio Broadcast .... 276 40,572 
oo. eee re 54 9,292 16. Review of Revs. (Pg.) 180 40,380 
DEL, seenorddascseonexe 47 6,805 17. Cosmopolitan ...... 276 39,563 
ee Re ere 36 5,040 18. Arts & Decoration .. 230 38,766 
ee ee 33 4,742 19. Popular Science Mo.. 257 36,767 
Christian Herald ...... 25 4,340 20. Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 162 36,317 
Bade Digs «.....cccvse 22 4,052 21. CanadianHo.Jou.(Oct.) 200 35,030 
Sg eee 19 2,780 22. Physical Culture ... 238 34,158 
American Legion Weekly 15 2,243 23. Delineator ......... 201 34,151 
Youth’s Companion .... 12 2,145 24. West.HomeMo.(Oct.) 185 33,377 
Churchman ..... sexeges. ~ oe 1,970 25.:McCalls «<...<02-s. 100° 2 
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Until 
November 25 


Contracts for space to be used during 1926 
may be bought in 


CARDEN & HOME 


BUILDER 


One of America's foremost Class Magazines 


at the low contract rate of $315 per page. 
On that date the new schedule of rates, 
based on a 40% increase in circulation, 
becomes effective. 


With an exceptional editorial appeal to 
well-to-do suburban home owners and 
home-builders, a remarkable reader respon- 
siveness and the lowest rate in its field, 
Garden & Home Builder should qualify 
for any class magazine list you may be 
planning. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SANTA BARBARA 


One of The Class Group 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


1923 
Maclean’s (2 Oct. Issues) .. 5 54,883 43,082 
American 49,857 51,309 
Physical Culture 31,121 38,726 
Review of Reviews 31,381 
{Cosmopolitan 29,552 
Atlantic Monthly 5. 31,068 
Red Book . 30,861 
World’s Work 27,455 
Photoplay 2 23,089 
American Boy a 20,600 
Harper’s 22,552 
Scribner’s 21,180 
Motion Picture Magazine 19,254 

14,440 


Boys’ Lif & 
Sunset 16,515 
Success 13,229 12,867 
Century 9,240 15,904 
St. Nicholas 6,888 7,392 
Everybody’s 4,909 5,959 
Munsey’s 4,907 4,880 


Nov. 12, 1925 


1922 
38,767 
36,210 
33,991 
34,138 
21,705 


Totals 

193,286 
190,608 
137,996 
136,545 
120,966 


17,977 





* New Size. 444,491 468,066 
t Hearst’s combined with } anne ag 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 Issues) » 105,782 111,019 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 92,533 93,509 
Good Housekeeping 66,559 66,629 
Harper’s Bazar 63,959 56,113 
Woman’s Home Companion 59,001 61,499 
Pictorial Review *4 *44,370 57,366 
McCall’s *39,452 46,148 
Delineator 33,452 30,819 
Designer & Woman’s Mag... 29,213 26,203 
Modern Priscilla 22,100 25,160 
People’s Home Journal .... 16,584 19,025 
Woman’s World 14,923 18,294 
People’s Popular Monthly .. 12,534 15,390 
Mother’s-Home 10,874 10,911 
Needlecraft 10, 370 11,092 8,712 


414,867 


100,160 
84,809 
54,996 
54,891 
44,918 
50,058 
34,870 
30,229 


11,390 


1,815,472 


450,757 
367,390 
264,007 


41,564 





* New Size. 673,469 622,428 646,797 


CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Country (2 Issues) 70,070 70,661 


House & Garden 75,123 79,846 
42,841 51,245 


Vanity Fair 
Country Life $51,106 44,856 
33,363 


House Beautiful . 
Popular Mechanics »535 35,372 
Arts & Decoration 29,064 
Popular Science Monthly .. 32,849 
System 2 3 35,992 
Nation’s Business 23,652 
Field & Stream 19,931 
Theatre 19,188 
Science & Invention 

Scientific American 

Outdoor Life 

National Sportsman 

Outdoor Recreation 2 10,230 

Forest & Stream x 8,737 10, 731 


569,754 


64,278 


16, 478 
12,166 
8,903 


2,512,448 


301,909 
298,631 
197,017 
195,625 
148,122 
147,904 
139,971 
135,261 
132,817 
94,672 
77,514 
69,786 
65,719 
63,395 
54,468 
51,536 
43,725 
34,952 





* New Size. 629,812 564,877 558,688 
+ Three weekly issues. 
t Changed to four-column page. 
WEEKLIES (5 October Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post .... 7 $328,469 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
i 19, 388 


499,636 


2,253,013 


1,315,926 
289,809 


79,685 





714.783 562.272 a 


434.138 


2.255,267 





t 4 Issues. 
GRAND TOTALS 2,506,112 2,194,068 2,217,625 


1,918.395 


8,836,200 
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November 


Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—Illustrated—Now on the Stands 


The. World and the 
Flesh Lured Him—a Quiet 
Woman Loved Him 


A new writer who puts 
a decidedly individual 
flavor in his work, 
Edward Shenton has 
created an _ unusual 
story in “The Golden 
Calf.” It is illustrated 
by remarkable draw- 
ings made by theauthor 
himself. 


“Enter Eve,” Valma 
Clark’s story bubbles 
with youth and art, 
with Paris and vaga- 
bondia. 


A literary mystery is 
Gordon Hall Gerould’s 
tale. 


And—as a crowning 
touch — “Monkey 
Meat” by Captain John 
W. Thomason, Jr., of 
the Marines, a humor- 
ous action story vividly 
enhanced by his own 
pictures. 


There are fifteen other 
features in this re- 
markably interesting 
November Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


** * 


People are saying 
“Scribner’s Magazine 
stories are different.” 








784 Travel Trips planned by the Travel Section of Scribner’s 


Magazine so far this year. 


The average cost was $660 


Grand total, $517,440. 


ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 








































The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom : 


T lunch the other day a randum that the so-called stars 

vacuum cleaner salesman who are to. leave out of their instruc- 
has recently graduated into a_ tion work all the brilliant, flashy 
branch managership told the salesmanship that they have ac- 
Schoolmaster about some of the quired. From now on we are go- 
resolutions he had made when he _ ing to have simplified instruction 
took up his new work. He ex-__ in this branch, the kind, if possible, 
plained that he was more con- that makes the green man say to 
cerned with “resultin’ than with himself, ‘Well, this isn’t so tough 
resolutin’,” but one of his resolu- after all. A few days with this 











tions seems worth passing along chap and I believe I’ll be able to z 
to the Class. show him up.’” 2 
As an experienced salesman he wiitiedibing 3 
had often been called on to break On the desk before the School- . 
in green men. “At times like this,’ master is a circular distributed by - 
he explained, “I always felt that @ concern selling through the drug < 
I was on my mettle. I was ready trade. The circular contains two 2 
to use every trick that I knew to special offers. This is the way one c 
Fn a prospect from turning me of the “specials” reads: g 
own in front of the new man. 
The boss used to tell me that I ee ae . 
could put on a smooth demonstra- 500 samples Blank—Free z 
tion and that when it came to clos- ._500 inserts for advertising with your 
ing I had all the finish of a vet- ‘"And' one window display—Free £ 
eran diplomat. Well, if I did have 
any finesse, I certainly worked it No comment will be made on ~ 
to show the greenhorn a finished the free-deal proposition. That has 9 
performance. been pointed out, in these col- > 
“It took me a long time to dis- umns, as a merchandising evil, F 
cover that I wasn’t as bright a star with sufficient frequency. z 
as I thought myself. I found that What the Schoolmaster does x 
instead of teaching the new man wish to say something about, 3 
how to sell and that in place of however, is the method this com- : s 
building up his confidence in him- pany follows of listing its dealer a 
self, I often did him the serious helps in such a manner that they 2 
injustice of planting doubts in his are put in the same class as free - 
mind. deals. This does not seem to be wn 
“On seeing me put over a skilful a sound method of distributing 2 
piece of selling that had taken me dealer helps. To express it more s 
months to master, his feeling was, emphatically, the plan is inherently m 
‘What’s the use? I can’t do that unsound; it places dealer helps in * 
polished stuff. Maybe I’d better a very bad light and is injurious, a 
tackle some other job; there must not only to this manufacturer, but 8 
be other kinds of selling that don’t to every other manufacturer who ; 
call for so much smartness.’ endeavors to help his retailers by 5 
When I caught that point of view giving them various kinds of ad 


I changed my tactics and left a printed material. 
lot of frosting off my solicitations. A dealer help is not to be con- 
I began actually to train men and fused with free-deal offers. It is | 
frighten fewer of them; and I not a free deal nor should it be | 
didn’t lose many sales either. permitted to travel in the company 
“So one of my first resolutions of free deals. Dealer helps should 
as a branch manager is that ex- be planned to help dealers and | 
perienced men in my territory who should be distributed so that they | 
are showing newcomers how to are placed in the hands of the A 
sell will take pains to avoid awing dealers who ‘need them most. 
them. I have issued a memo- When they are listed in conjunc- 
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by the Yardst idk of 
Rental Values” 


Transit 


A central business location does not 
always afford the best transit facilities. 


The Pennsylvania Building has both 
central location and the greatest rapid transit 


facilities in New York—at its door. 


A strong point to consider in selecting a business 
location—but only one of seven important stand- 
ards by which every building should be meas- 
ured before a renting decision is reached. 


Let us send you The Yard Stick of 
Rental Values—a chart with which you 
can list, measure and compare the value 
of offices in the Pennsylvania Building. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Builders and Owners 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc. 


Pennsylvania Building 
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20 E. 48th St. 14 Wall St. i y ¢ 
Renting cAgents 
L 225-24I West 34th Street 
facing 
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PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
EcoNoMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—The cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 

—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. Please state nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ine. 
190 Franklin Street New York 

















House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at 5 to 15 cents per name per 
month. Write for acopy of THe WILLIAM 
FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “E.,”” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
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tion with a free deal they become 
tainted; they immediately are 
classed as “something for noth- 
ing,’ and once the dealer looks 
upon them in that light they 
usually serve only to swell the in- 
come of the junkman. 

. “3% 

There was a time, twenty years 
ago, when football was the exclu- 
sive caviare of a few college 
graduates and their friends. Its 
rise to its present tremendous na- 
tional popularity has been the most 
dramatic development in the whole 
field of sport. And as football has 
grown in popularity its use asa 
theme in sales literature has grown 
with it. Every autumn, sales bul- 
letins and letters from the sales 
manager contain references to 
“team work,” written in football 
terms—hitting the line hard, gain- 
ing yardage and all the rest of the 
picturesque football lingo as ap- 
plied to sales efforts. 

There is one phase of football, 
however, which the Schoolmaster 
has not seen used and which seems 
to have a direct bearing upon a 
problem of sales management. 
We refer to the habit of coaches 
of changing the line-up overnight 
— and the spirit of men. who 
are affected. It is not unusual to 
read on the sporting page after a 
team has failed to function as the 
coach thinks it should, that “Coach 
Owsley puts seven new players in 
Navy team” or “Roper uses en- 


tirely new backfield.” The men 
displaced by those who _ have 
earned their way to first team 


consideration are relegated to the 
scrub, there to take the blows and 
buffets of the men who have taken 
their places, there to be made 
tackling dummies of flesh and 
blood. 

So far as the Schoolmaster has 
been able to ascertain, these men 


Renewals of OD 20 


attest the reader interest of the 
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Get More Sales 
at less Cost 


ET POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
tell you how to increase 
your sales and _ decrease 
your selling costs with Direct 
Mail, back up your sales- 
men and sell small towns 
without salesmen. 
With one letter a mer- 
a gy Be 
ays; another so’ ” 
896.20 in 30 days. 
Send 25e today for latest issue of POSTAGE 
and copies of these two letters. Tells how 
to write result getting letters, 
folders, booklets, house magazines, 
$2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
selling ideas. 


ostage Magazine 


Dept. D2—18 E. i8th St., New York 








If you can 
come clean— 


and can secure some business 
worth while or worth developing, 
a fully-recognized and equipped 
medium sized New York Agency 
that is concentrating on service, 
has an attractive proposition for 


= 

11] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| you. We are not particularly in 
| need of additional service now, 
Hl and would prefer an arrangement 
HI] with business getter, who would 
| be content to let us handle job 
] complete on profit sharing basis. 
Address “M.,”’ Box 155, care 
ll 
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Direct Mail Executive 


Seeks new opportunity. Unusual record for 
successful mail campaigns and original mer- 
chandising ideas. Also experienced in creat- 
ing and maintaining selling force. Employed 
at present but eager to tackle a man’s job 
in a sound business. Would consider com- 
pensation based on nominal salary but chiefly 
on commissions for direct increase in sales 
created. Portfolio available. Address ‘‘N.,”’ 
Box 156, care Printers’ Ink. 
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take their fall from the high posi- 
tion of first team heroes to the far 
more humble and less pleasant 
roles mentioned, with all good 
grace. 

They grit their teeth, smile, dig 
their cleats into the mud, and 
work twice as hard as before to 
win back their old positions. 

This healthy, sportsmanlike and 
earnest attitude is a spirit which 
would help on any sales force. If 
one man can’t make progress with 
a big customer, does he accept with 
good grace the giving of the pros- 
pect to another salesman? If his 
territory is changed to give a man 
with another sales method a tryout 
there, does he think of himself as 
a member of the sales team and do 
all he can to help the new man, 
or does he “walk off the field” in 
sorrow and anger? 

Surely there are many lessons 
salesmen can get from™~ modern 
footbaii and the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves the example of unselfishness 
and good spirit seen every week 
during the season is one of the 
most valuable. 

x * * 

The Evening Independent of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. has a unique 
way of advertising the sunniness 
of the local climate. It calls itself 
“the sunshine paper” and in a box 
on its first page constantly an- 
nounces that “the sunshine paper 
gives away its entire circuldtion, 
absolutely free, every day the sun 
does not shine on St. Petersburg.” 
The Schoolmaster has the Sep- 
tember 2 edition of the paper be- 
fore him. Up to that date the 
paper had distributed only “thirty- 
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CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 


LIMITED. 
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Unusual Opportunity 
In Overseas Advertising 


To handle the purchase of space and the 
compilation of rates and other details in 
connection with advertising throughout the 
world. Must be thoroughly experienced in 
this work, must know foreign publications 
and be familiar with foreign exchange. 
This is an exceptional opportunity with a 
large and growing advertising Agency. 
Write in detail giving your age, experience, 
education, references and salary expected. 
Only written applications will be consid- 
ered. 


GEORGE HARRISON PHELPS, Inc. 
Detroit 














Wanted-—Sales Agents 


by manufacturer of important and 
established Ford accessory. Territories 
outside of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland are open. 


This is an exceptional opportunity to 
secure an exceedingly valuable fran- 
chise. Exclusive territory, thoroughly 
tested sales plans, guaranteed product. 

Sales experience, organizing ability, 
and some capital required. 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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AN UNUSUAL COPY 
MAN TO BE AVAIL- 
ABLE SHORTLY 


For last five years copy chief, 
plan and promotion man of old- 
est and largest direct mail or- 
ganization of its kind. 


Unusual creative abilities, edu- 
cation and versatility. 


His present employers recom- 
mend him without reservations. 
Present salary—$5,000. 


Interested in Eastern replies 
only. Address “F.,” Box 298, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 


High grade, live wire man to 
sell aerial photographs of fac- 
tories, buildings and _ estates. 
One experienced in selling ad- 
vertising or insurance. Real 
opportuninty for a real business 
getter with ideas and imagina- 
tion. Good man can make in 
excess of $100.00 per week and 
develop a permanent position 
with a big concern. In writing 
give full details and experience. 
Address “Y.,” Box 293, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











WHAT I MOST DESIRE 
Advertising Man seeks position of re- 
sponsibility with progressive organiza- 
tion where ability to build good-will, 
win new customers and increase sales 
will be equitably compensated. 

Know, thoroughly, Advertising in all 
its phases—Direct-by-Mail, Newspaper 
and Magazine Copy, Sales Plans, and 
Sales Promotion Campaigns. Have re- 
peatedly demonstrated my ability to 
pick “Angles” that secure the maxi- 
mum returns at the lowest cost. Have 
written and put through many cam- 
paigns to Public, Salesmen and Deal- 
ers that drew astonishing reactions 
and netted substantial profits. 

Am 33, American, Protestant, Healthy 
and Able. What I most desire is an 
honest opportunity to prove myself, 
“cash in’ on my ability and forge 
ahead with a reliable concern. Write 
“Advertising Executive,’ Box 294, P.I. 
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two free issues in fifteen years— 
five and a half times a year.” 
Oo * A 


This brief tale has a twofold 
appeal. One appeal is to adver 
tisers interested in cultivating re 
tail good-will through service. The 
other is to convention attenders, 
_ About eight o’clock in the morn. 
ing on the opening day of the re 
cent convention of the Direg 
Mail Advertising Association, the 
Schoolmaster walked into Dr 
Walter R. B. Delaney, sales pro 
motion manager and research d¢- 
rector of Canada Dry. “Want to 
know a good place to have break 
fast?” asked Dr. Delaney, hand 
ing the Schoolmaster a card of the 
Minerva Restaurant. The School- 
master, noticing that he hada 
number of the same cards, asked: 
“Do you own the restaurant?” 

“No,” said Delaney with a 
smile. ‘Here’s what happened. 
When I went in the restaurant ] 
noticed that it carried Canada 
Dry. I made out my order and 
asked for the manager. When he 
came along I complimented him 
on carrying our product and told 
him that I was with the Canada 
Dry organization. 

“Then I told him I would like 
to do a little service for him. | 
said that I was going to attend the 
advertising convention up the 
street, and that if he gave mea 
few of his cards I would pass 
them out to any friend: I met @ 
the convention. He brought the 
cards and several cigars and then 
thanked me profusely. 

“When my check for breakfast 
came the manager’s name was 
written across it and I couldnt 
pay. This embarrassed me so 
looked up the manager and told 
him as I went out,” said Delaney 
in ending the story, “that if I had 
known what he was going to @ 
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I would have 
breakfast.” 

The lesson of this tale for the 
advertiser is: Your retailer appre- 
ciates a bit of unusual and friend- 
ly service. 

The lesson for the convention 
attender is this: Dr. Delaney has 
pointed the way to keep down or 
even eliminate meal expenses at 
conventions. The idea is free. 


ordered a_ bigger 


Oil and Grease Account for 
Buffalo Agency 


The Frontier Manufacturing Com 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., maker 
of Oak motor oil and grease, has ap- 
pointed J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a business-paper campaign. 
A later campaign in New York State 
newspapers is planned. 











Production Manager 


Wants a position wherein he can 
make the most of his past experience 
as visualizer and typographer and his 
proved executive ability to direct the 
work of lilustration ad mechanical 
production. 


Address ‘‘R,’’ Box 158, care of P. 1. 
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I WANT TO BUY 


—an interest in a manvufactur- 
ing business situated outside of 
New York, but not more than a 
day’s run from there. 

My experience covers adver- 
tising and sales management of 
a fairly large concern, doing 
something over twenty-five mil- 
lion a year, in the general gro- 
cery and food specialty business. 

I have made and saved some 
money and now prefer to be 
rather a larger factor in a 
smaller business than a small 
factor in a larger one. 

Am in early forties—strong, 
healthy and active. Prefer a 
business making a food prod- 
uct or something in the ready- 
to-wear field which carries a 
trade-mark. Address “O,” Box 
157, care of Printers’ Ink. 








DO YOU NEED HELP 
In 
PROMOTING SALES 


My spare time is available to a manufac- 


turing or selling organization in need of 
result-bring:ng 
Sales ell Sevennper Advs. 


Sales Cont 
_ Talks tin bulletin 


House Organ 
—— - 


Seer , Window * Displays 
All my efforts in your behalf will be gov 
emed by my many years of experience in 
Printing, Advertising, Selling and Sales Pro 
motion. 

SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 
Box 296, care Printers’ Ink, New York City 




















ence, etc. 


Address “‘C,” Box 297, Care of 


An Organization of national 
prominence has an opening 
its Advertising Department for 
an ambitious young man who 
has had some sales promotion 
experience. Preference will be 
given to a man with some 
knowledge of accounting. An 
unusual opportunity for devel- 
opment and advancement. 


Reply must give full particu- 
lars of qualifications, experi- 


Printers’ Ink 





Cibbons Limited 
MONTR 


vertising Agents 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


CAN YOU SELL ART WORK? 
Man with good ad connections to help 
build a business. No investments, just new 
accounts. A large share assured. Write 
essentials. Confidential. Box 476, P. I. 


Artist Wants Space 


with live agency, printer, studio or pub- 
lisher in exchange for services. Box 
460, Printers’ Ink. 


A Printing Company located at New 
Orleans, now printing high class maga- 
zines and journals desires a manager who 
is thorcughly capable of managing plant, 
estimating costs and advancing the busi- 
ness along lines of quality production. 
Plant has three large presses, four lino- 
type machines, other necessary equipment. 
A good operating organization and is 
sound financially. To the right party is 
offered an opportunity to secure an in- 
terest in the business, either through in- 
vestment or percentage of profits or both. 
Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
A gentleman wishing to retire is offering 
for sale for the first time a Modern 
Printing Plant as a going concern in- 
cluding a daylight building or would 
lease the building. ated in a large 
city a few hours from New York where 
labor and other expenses are low. Now 
successfully doing Magazine, Catalogue, 
Direct-Mail Printing and general work. 
You can do your Magazine or Direct- 
Mail advertising cheaper than in New 
York and at the same time make money 
on the work now being done in this 
plant. 3 

Equipment represents approximately 
$125,000. Building—$75,000. ’ 

All inquiries will be treated strictly 
confidential. Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 




















HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager for Unique Real 
Estate publication to take charge of Man- 
hattan, Westchester and Brooklyn territo- 
ries on liberal commission basis. Call 1—2, 
Room 711, 5 Beekman St., New York. 


Three more men can quickly build satis- 
fying earnings as salesmen for Dartnell 
Services and other Publications (Dartnell 
Service for Sales Executives, Bulletins 
for Salesmen, etc.). The company’s busi- 
ness doubles every two and one-half years 
and salesmen can do equally well. Straight 
commission with ective co-operation 
and renewals. Interviews 








9-10 or 4-5. 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 
19 West 44th Street, New York. 





Copy Writer, Free Lance—Part Time, 
for Booklets, Catalogues, Brochures, ete, 
Hotel, Travel and General Sales Litera- 
ture. J. uinn Williams, Creator of 
famous old ‘Norman Pierce Line re 
suming; 45 West 45, Suite 907. 


Progressive direct-mail advertising 
man needs assistant to follow leads and 
close contracts. Earnings on commission 
basis will be attractive if you have per. 
sonality, education, and a knowledge of 
better grade mail advertising. Write 
your story to Box 467, P. I. 


Book Department Manager wanted by 
Financial Publishing House. One ca: 

of expanding the department and of 
overseeing every step from production 
of copy to the manufacturing and dis 
tribution of the finished book. One who has 
a record of consistent performance over 
a period of years will be given the pref- 
erence. Send complete data with request 
for confidential interview. Box 459, P. L 


WHO CAN ACTUALLY SELL 
We want a man who can sell and 
train others to sell incubators* and 
poultry equipment to hardware trade, 
in small towns as well as large, and 
to farmers and big commercial 
hatchers! He must be able and 
willing to hire, train and help sales- 
men. Half his time will be spent 
in the field working with our sales 
force. The other half will be spent 
creating and carrying out selling 
plans, corresponding with salesmen, 
prospects, etc. 

We want an experienced man over 
30, who isn’t afraid to roll up his 
sleeves and work. Good salary. Ex- 
cellent opportunity with well estab- 
lished, well advertised, well known 
organization selling most complete 
line of poultry equipment made. 

Give full details, experience, salary, 
past performance in first letter. 
American Incubator Mfg. Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MANAGER 
With Direct Mail Experience 
International organization requires a man 
competent to direct the advertising work 
for several mechanical products. He must 
be able personally to prepare catalogues 
and posters, to write, produce and carry 
on complete direct mail campaigns, 3 
well as handle a large volume news 
paper advertising. Write fully, stati 
experience, languages known, and 
desired. Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOFTS FOR RENT 
209 West 38th St., N. Y. (near 7th 
Ave.) Art Colors Building, newly divided 
spaces 30 x 50, 40 x 60 up-to-date 12 
story strictly fireproof building. Apply 
premises or I. Alper, Pennsylvania 1819. 
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FOR RENT 
Furnished Art Studio. Perfect north 
light. Suitable for commercial artist. Best 
location, moderate rent. Bermax Studio, 
244 West 49th St., City. 


Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A National service (by a reliable, old- 
established firm) covering every town and 
city in the United States, also a full line 
of magazines. We can furnish dealer or 
manufacturer advertising of any trade- 
marked article as they appear, or any- 
thing else of ag to you in a highly 
tian man 

RY ‘Deepenes) ROMEIKE 
220 AVest 19th Street New York 
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GRICULTURAL WRITER 

and PUBLICITY ORGAN- 
IZATION MAN has contact 
with leading farm move- 
ments. Graduate—Ames, Iowa. 
Actual farm experience. County 
agent several years. Able speaker; 
generates enthusiasm. Has edited 
farm publications, written features 
for leading journals and newspapers, 
and directed successful farm organ- 
ization work. Age 36. Married. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
Artist, young man, with ability and 





Able, intelligent young woman as 
secretary to executive; experienced, ad- 
vertising and o~ Initiative, 


some ‘general experience seeks steady | good appearance, expert stenographer; 
position in agency or publication. Op- | age 25. Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 


portunity for advancement preferred. 
Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 








SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Seven years with well-known agency. 


ARTIST Thorough knowledge every phase of ad- 


With agency experience wishes connec- 


vertising. Has assisted mechanical pro- 


tion in New York with agency or studio. | duction, etc. $35. Box 479, P. I. 





Lay-outs, lettering and design. Can 
handle rough and finish. Box 472, P. I. 


Secretary, stenographer, cultured, 





ARTIST 


Free lance pen and ink—Illustrations, 


thoroughly experienced in advertising | cartoons, lettering designs—desires_ one 
agency work, desires a position in an ad- | or two more accounts. Box 477, P. I. 





vertising office where there is an oppor- 
tunity for development. Box 462, P. I. 





New England Representation 
Advertising salesman with eleven years’ 


ARTIST experience, successful record and wide 

acquaintance with Boston and New Eng- 
Pen specialist wishes part time position land advertisers is seeking a new con- 
or full time. Still Life, Technical, De- nection. Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 


signing or Lettering. Box 475, P. I. DIRECT MAIL AND ADVERTISING 





Sales Correspondent 
Some New York firm needs this fellow. 
Five year direct-mail work. Four years 
on road. Age 31. Box 469, P. I. 








Young man 25, Protestant, with over 
four years’ experience handling direct 
mail campaigns, advertising and printing 
for large automobile distributor. Desires 
factory connection preferably in adver- 


PRODUCTION MAN tising department of automobile concern, 


Wide experience in buying and following 
through art work, engraving, typography, 
printing. Knows costs and agency system. 
A young man with 7 years in advertis- 


but will gladly consider any proposition 
in my line where there is opportunity 
for advancement. Samples of work and 
references on request. Box 474, P. I. 





ing. Dependable executive and organizer. | ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE with 





New York preferred. Box 463, P. I. long and successful experience open to 
Geoatie Anat 7 consider offer from manufacturing com- 
pable Assistant tor pany. Wants high calibre position for 


Advertising Manager which he guarantees initiative and ex- 


Sales Manager or 


ceptional service. References will vouch 
for his personal character and for his 


Account Executive ability. Available f t 
Well educated woman, familiar with all ya A sors - aie noe ee 
details of advertising and sales depart- | January 1, 1926. Communicate; Box 
ment work. Thorough, practical = es 470, Printers’ Ink. 3 





Experienced secretary. Box 478, P. I. Two ladies, 





mother and daughter, 


AVAILABLE refined, educated, traveled here and 
College man; 29 years old; Christian; | abroad, possessing personality, poise and 
married; employed at present as Eastern taste, wish to engage in business together 
Representative prominent technical paper. | in New York which has possibilities of 


Five years sales and advertising experi- | greater return than office routine. Both 
ence. Excellent correspondent. Capable | have been independent for years and 
copy and lay-out man. Good visualizer | have business sense. t experience 


with ability to create result-producing di- | chiefly in interior decorating, furniture 
rect mail. Seeks connection with medium- | and art. Inclination runs toward catering 
size manufacturer as advertising man- | to public through direct contact. Have 
ager. Moderate salary. Worth-while ref- | you an opening for these ladies? Box 
erences. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 458, Printers’ Ink. 
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Several of our clients have re- 
marked upon the faé that the 
Wi; longer their advertising continues, 
‘ the more successful it becomes. 
This is logical. It is our belief 
that successful advertising is built 
upon a thorough knowledge of 





’ the product and its merits. The 
a longer an agent advertises a prod- 
q uct, the more he knows about it. 


Provided, of course, that he is 
equipped with an organization 
that can dig out information, 
Ri absorb it and use it in advertis- 
r ing. This agency is so equipped. 


41 


THE JOHN H. DUNHAM COMPANY 
CAdvertising 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


makes record advertising gains 


—greater than any other metropolitan newspaper! ~ fig.cx 








—exceeding all other Chicago newspapers com- — | 
bined! an 


1925 August September+ 
Advertising Gains 


over same months of last year 








vic 


NEW 


me oe ay eB 
Gace! Post oom Neve 


Ameri ex bes Chea isk 


pox tar 





The upward climb continues. Even greater heights | 
were reached in October with an increase of 521,472 4 
agate lines. It is the greatest month in the entire § 
history of The Chicago Tribune. 


The Dhicago Tribrme 


MI THE WORLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER) 
Circulation Over 680,000 Daily and Over 1,000,000 Sunday 


fp ce a a lk i as ae ~ : 
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